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CALENDAR 

1909 

March  30,  Tuesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  31,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
May  26,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  11,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  12,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 
Phoenix  Societies. 

June  13,  Sabbath — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  Christian  Associations. 

June  14,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Exercises  by  the  Senior  Class. 

June  15,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2:00  p.  m. — Semi-Centennial  Exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
6:00  p.  m. — Semi-Centennial  Banquet. 

June  16,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

June  21,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

Summer  Vacation 
September  27,  Monday — Fall  Term  begins. 

September  27  and  28 — Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
September  29,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  6,  Wednesday,  9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
November  25,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  recess  of  three  days  begins. 
December  18,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

December  23,  Thursday — Fall  Term  ends. 


Winter  Vacation 


CALENDAR 

1910 


/ 


/ 


January  3,  Monday — Winter  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

January  4,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  12,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 


March  28,  Monday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  28  and  29 — Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
March  30,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
May  25,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  12,  Sabbath — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  13,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  14,  Tuesday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  15,  Wednesday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 


June  16,  Thursday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Alumni  Banquet. 

June  17,  Friday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 


Theses  for  Degrees. 


March  19,  Saturday — Music  Recital. 
March  25,  Friday — Winter  Term  ends. 


Spring  Vacation 


Phoenix  Societies. 


Association. 

June  20,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Ethel  K.  CalvErt,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hoeeoweee 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  B.  Bruner 

Caroline  M.  Wright 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Mary  B.  Bruner  Allen  Jay 


Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Allen  Jay  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Allen  Jay 
Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

AllEn  Jay,  Chairman  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 

Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner  Chairman  John  T.  Stout 
Morris  E.  Cox  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Caroline  M.  Wright  Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 


Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  Expires 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert,  Selma,  Ohio  1909 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Greenfield,  Ind 1909 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind 1910 

Joseph  A.  Goddard,  Muncie,  Ind 1910 

Allen  Jay,  Richmond,  Ind 1911 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Richmond,  Ind 1911 

Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  Expires 

Morris  E.  Cox,  Westfield,  Ind 1909 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  Plainfield,  Ind 1909 

Amos  K.  HollowELL,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)...1910 

John  T.  Stout,  Paoli,  Ind 1910 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  Montezuma,  Ind 1911 

Caroline  M.  Wright,  Kokomo,  Ind 1911 

Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President  and  Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 
Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secretary 
and  Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (President  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  In- 
diana), Treasurer. 

Morris  E.  Cox  (Cashier  State  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield,  Indi- 
ana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

Amos  K.  HollowELL  (President  Harris  Air  Pump  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana). 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 


President  Robert  L.  Kelly,  President 

Professor  Allen  D.  Hole,  Secretary 

Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty 

I.  On  Extra  Work  and  Advanced  Standing. 

Professors  Hole,  Chase,  Mendenhall. 

II.  On  Athletics. 

Professor  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Holmes,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Grave. 

III.  On  Advanced  Degrees. 

Professors  LindlEy,  Russell,  Coffin. 

IV * On  Examinations. 

Professors  Hadley,  Charles,  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

V.  On  Debates. 

Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Kenworthy,  Russell. 

VI.  On  Popular  Lecture  Course. 

Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  McNown,  Hole. 

VII.  On  Earlhamite. 

Professors  W.  N.  Trueblood,  Russell,  Coffin. 

VIII.  On  Excuses  for  Absences. 

Professors  Hole,  Chase,  Hadley,  and  the  Registrar. 

IX.  Social  Committee. 

Professors  and  Mesdames  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Chase,  Hole, 
Mendenhall,  Miss  Marshall. 

X.  On  Student  Affairs. 

President  Kelly,  Professors  Mendenhall,  E.  P.  Trueblood, 
Miss  Hanson. 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B..,  Earlham  College,  1888;  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters;  Ph.  M.  ibid,  1899;  Fellow 
in  Philosophy,  ibid,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Acting  President 
(locum  tenens)  Penn  College,  1900-01;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean,  Earl- 
ham College,  1901-03;  Elected  President  of  Earlham  College,  February,  1903; 
Member  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education;  EE-  D.,  De  Pauw  University,  1907. 

David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1873- 
75;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1879;  President  of  Wilmington  College,  1879-81; 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1886;  Student  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edinburg, 
1889-90;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1884-87;  Professor  of  Biology, 
Earlham  College,  from  1887. 

William  Newby  TruEblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1891;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  from  1884. 

Edwin  Pritchard  TruEblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  Director  of  Gymnasium. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885;  B.  E-,  University  of  Michigan,  1887;  A.,  M.  Earl- 
ham College,  1890;  Professor  of  Elocution,  Earlham  College,  from  1888. 

Harlow  LindlEy,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  and 
Librarian. 

B.  E-,  Earlham  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1899;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
six  quarters;  Eibrarian,  Earlham  College,  from  1898;  Instructor  in  History, 
Earlham  College,  1899-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1901-1905;  Fellow 
in  History,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-03;  Archive  librarian,  Indiana 
State  Library;  Professor  of  History,  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Allen  David  Hole,  Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
and  Curator  of  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  University  of  Chicago,  seven  quarters;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College, 
1901;  Member  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Earlham  College,  from  1900. 
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CeEvEeand  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in  Eatin,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1893-94;  Graduate  Scholar,  ibid,  1894-95;  Fellow,  ibid,  1895- 
96;  Instructor  in  Eatin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99;  Student  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  1899-1900;  Student  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  in 
Rome,  1900-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of  Eatin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1901-1902;  Earlham  College,  from  1902. 

EebErt  RussEee,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpreta- 
tion, and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Professor  Biblical 
Instruction,  Earlham  College,  1895-1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1901-02:  Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid,  1902-03;  Earlham  College 
from  1903. 

Arthur  M.  ChareES,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1896;  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  Summer  Term,  1898;  Student  at  Universities  of  Munich  and 
Berlin,  1902-04;  University  of  Besancon,  Summer  Term,  1903;' Earlham  College, 
from  1904. 


Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  Indiana 
State  University,  one  term;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
three  quarters;  Principal  and  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1888-1892;  Presi- 
dent Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  1892-1895;  Professor  of  Science,  Pacific  Col- 
lege, 1895-1901;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Penn  College,  1901-06; 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1906-07;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

J.  HErschEe  Coffin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.  S.,  Penn  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1904;  Academy  Principal,  1902-03;  Grad- 
uate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Cor- 
nell University,  1904-05;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1905-06; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June  1907;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Earlham  College,  since  Jan- 
uary, 1907. 

Wieeiam  CoeEman  McNown,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

B.  S.,  (in  C.  E-),  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903;  Maintenance  of  Way  De- 
partment, Erie  Railroad,  1904-05;  Railroad  Construction  and  Municipal  Work, 
1906;  Instructor  in  Railroad  and  Municipal  Engineering,  Cornell  University, 
1905-7;  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Earlham  College,  1907-1909. 
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Harry  Nichols  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Westminster  College,  1899;  M.  S.(  ibid.  1907;  Instructor  in  Science,  High 
School,  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  1899-01;  Instructor  in  Science,  Dixon  Military  Acad- 
emy, Covington,  Louisiana,  1901-04;  Graduate  Student  in  Chemistry,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1904-06;  laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid,  1906-07; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June,  1907;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

William  Orville  Mendenhall,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Penn  College,  1900;  A.  M,  ibid.,  1901;  Graduate  Scholar  Haverford  Col- 
lege, 1900-01;  A.  B.,  ibid,  1901;  Academy  Principal,  1901-02;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Wilmington  College,  1902-04;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer,  1904;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Clark  University,  1904-05;  Elected  Hon- 
orary Fellow  in  Mathematics,  ibid,  for  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Portland,  Oregon,  High  School,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Iceland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  1906-07;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Earlham  College, 
since  1907. 

Lucy  Francisco,  Director  of  Department  of  Music. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1898;  Music  Student  of  Eaura  C. 
Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1887-95;  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1895-97;  Director  of  Music  and  Professor  of  German,  Friends  University,  1899- 
1903;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1901;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Summer,  1902;  Student  of  Xaver  Scharwenka 
and  others  in  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Berlin,  1903- 
04;  Director  of  Music,  Friends  University,  1904-06;  Pupil  of  Elizabeth  Clark- 
Sleight,  New  York,  Summer,  1906;  Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  George  Fur- 
gusson  and  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley,  Berlin,  January  to  April  1909;  Director  of 
Music,  Earlham  College,  since  1906, 

Laurence  Hadley,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  1902-06;  Graduate 
Student  and  Teaching  Assistant,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1906-07,  and 
Summer  Term,  1904  and  1907;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1907;  Earlham  College,  since  1902. 

Murray  S.  Kenworthy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Greek. 

B.  E-,  Earlham  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1905;  Pastor,  Friends  Church,  Paoli 
and  Kokomo,  Indiana;  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Anna  M.  Moore,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1894- 
95;  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  California,  (English  and  History),  1895-1900; 
Graduate  Student,  Earlham  College,  1900-1901;  Spiceland  Academy,  (English 
and  Eatin)  1901-02;  Westtown  Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Pa.,  (English), 
1902-1908;  Student,  Pennsylvania  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1904,  and  Sum- 
mer School,  1908;  Earlham  College,  1908-09. 
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Arthur  H.  Hirsch,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  History  at  Northwestern 
University,  1905-06;  Graduate  Student  at  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters, 
1906-08;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1908;  S.  T.  B.,  ibid,  1907. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Grave,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1903-04;  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L,  I.,  Biological  Station,  Summer,  1904;  Instructor, 
Biology,  Carleton  College,  1904-06;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1906;  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Summer,  1905;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906-08; 
Student  at  United  States  Fisheries  laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  Summer, 
1907  and  1908;  Earlham  College,  1908-09. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  and  Assist- 
ant in  Physical  Culture. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906;  Undergraduate  Student,  Lewis  Institute;  Grad- 
uate, Drexel  Institute,  1904;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Mary  A.  Jay  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  Instructor  Central  Academy,  1894-95; 
Instructor  Richmond  Business  College,  1902-06;  Instructor  Earlham  College, 
since  1906. 

Jeannette  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Graduate  of  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  1905;  Pupil  of  F.  X.  Arens  and  Ed- 
ward Nell;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Metropolitan  School,  Indianapolis,  since 
1906;  Pupil  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Fraulein  Thieme,  Berlin,  January  to 
April,  1909;  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Edna  HeckEr,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Piano. 

Pupil  of  Richard  Schliewen,  1898;  Pupil  of  P.  A.  Tirindelli,  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1902;  Teachers’  Certificate,  Chicago  Musical  College,  1906. 
Piano — Pupil  of  Laura  C.  Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1896-1901;  Pupil  of  Theo- 
dore Bohlmann,  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  1901-02;  Graduate  of  Chicago  Music- 
al College,  1906;  Instructor  in  Violin,  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Yankton  Col- 
lege, Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  1906-07. 

Marcy  LorEna  Kirk,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Theory. 

Graduate  of  School  of  Music,  Friends  University , 1906;  Graduate  of  The  Church- 
Parsons  School  of  Illustrated  Music  Study,  Chicago;  Instructor  in  Piano  and 
Theory,  Friends  University,  1904-06;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  1906-09. 

Florence  Nightingale  Hanson,  Lady  Principal  and  Assistant  in 
French. 

A.  B.,  Penn  College,  1897;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1899;  Student  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg, 
1900-01;  Graduate  Student  in  University  of  Nebraska,  1904-06;  Instructor,  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  1899-1903;  General  Secretary,  City  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1903-08;  Earlham  College,  1908-09. 
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Helen  Brown  Keyes,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

A.  B.f  Vassar  College  1908. 

Olive  S.  Rogers  LindlEy,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1907;  Instructor,  ibid,  since  1907. 

Frederic  Clifton  Vail,  Director  of  Athletics  and  Athletic  Coach. 

Germantown  Academy  ( Pa. ),  1901-1902;  Richmond  College  (Va.),1903;  Gettys- 
burg College  (Pa.),  1904-06;  Earlham  College,  1907-09. 

Glen  ThistlEThwaite,  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Director  of 
Athletics  (elect). 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Coach,  Illinois 
College,  1908-09. 

Pauline  J.  Fihe,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Bertha  Miller,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Harold  E.  Chapman,  Assistant  in  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 
Vern  F.  Swaim,  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory. 

Silas  E.  Fauquher,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

LESLIE’  C.  Nanney,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

SPECIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Instructor  in  Science  and  Art  of  Education 
(Summer  Terms). 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Madison,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Earlham  College, 
1903;  Graduate  Student,  The  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

Gertrude  Burns,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  and  Drawing 
(Summer  Term,  1908). 

Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Madison,  Indiana,  Public  Schools;  Grad 
uate  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia 
School  of  Music  and  Western  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 

William  Otis  Beal,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (Summer  Term 
1909). 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Illinois  College;  B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1896;  Grad- 
uate Student  and  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago;  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Loren  C.  Petry,  Instructor  in  Biology  (Summer  Term  1909). 

Instructor  Biology,  Urbana,  Ohio,  H.  S.;  B.  S.,  Earlham  [College,  1907;  Student, 
Haverford  College,  1907-08. 

Other  Officers 

Alfred  T.  Ware,  A.  B.,  Penn  College,  Superintendent. 
Lillian  Ware,  Matron. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer  and  Postmaster. 

Marmaduke  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 
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Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as 
early  as  the  year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1847  and  maintained  as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until 
1859,  when  it  was  organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character 
and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  be- 
ginning, an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  West  in 
the  promotion  of  advanced  practical  instruction  in  science. 
In  the  year  1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana 
toward  a permanent  collection  of  material  in  Geology  and 
Natural  History  for  purposes  of  college  instruction.  The 
present  Joseph  Moore  Museum,  with  its  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that 
beginning.  About  the  same  time  the  first  astronomical  ob- 
servatory in  the  State  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room 
in  Earlham  Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the 
Christian  Associations,  was  the  location  of  the  first  chem- 
ical laboratory  for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 
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Christian  Culture 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catholicity 
in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 
The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been  drawn  from 
several  different  evangelical  churches.  No  distinction  of 
church  membership  prevails  among  its  students,  almost  one- 
half  of  them  being  drawn  from  outside  of  the  Friends 
Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  students  recently  in  at- 
tendance, includes : Friends,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Lutheran,  Methodist,  United  Presbyterian,  United 
Brethren,  Congregational,  New  Light,  Christian,  Roman 
Catholic,  Evangelical  Association,  Universalist,  German  Re- 
formed, as  well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctively  Christian  college.  It  main- 
tains a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading 
American  universities.  At  the  same  time  its  management 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  apart  from  the  inculca- 
tion of  morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no  amount  of  intel- 
lectual training  will  adequately  fit  young  men  and  women 
for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character 
is  as  conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose 
of  its  founders,  the  religious  influences  within  the  college 
are  of  the  most  positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with 
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evangelical  Christian  doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  instruction  in  all  departments  are  such  as  to  foster 
in  students  a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research.  For 
a statement  of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation. 

A Coeeege  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.*  In 
the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  graduate  work  is 
offered  and  a small  number  of  graduate  students  is  always 
enrolled.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  offer  under- 
graduate training  of  the  most  thorough  and  liberal  char- 
acter under  conditions  more  favorable  in  many  respects 
than  can  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  institution  of 
complex  organization  and  numerous  lines  and  grades  of 
work.  Upon  their  completion  of  a college  course,  Earlham 
encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute  their  work  for  ad- 
vanced or  professional  degrees  in  universities  which  offer 
the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department  to  which 
each  individual  student  looks  forward.  In  this  way  a high 
degree  of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly 
justified  by  the  large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  who, 
from  year  to  year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  themselves 
and  their  Alma  Mater , graduate  courses  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college,  in 
distinction  from  a university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding 
of  character  of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of  the 
intellect.  In  the  promotion  of  these  two  fundamental  ends 
it  offers  to  students  the  following  distinct  advantages : 

*For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  preparatory- 
work,  see  statement  on  a subsequent  pag-e. 
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(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matriculation 
and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to  worthy  ideals 
and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recognized 
standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaption  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and 
standing  in  college. 

Co-Education 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first 
session  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one 
women.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer  to 
women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with 
men.  From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Liberal  Art  Courses  has  been  nearly  the  same.  Co- 
education in  Earlham  College  has  in  no  degree  lowered  the 
character  of  its  educational  work.  The  wide  range  of 
electives  in  courses  of  study  which  it  offers,  in  common 
with  most  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  present  day, 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  accommodating  the  work  to 
individual  students. 
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Home  Liee 

The  authorities  of  the  college  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham  and  Bundy  Halls  ideal  dormitories.  Students  are 
thrown  here  into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions, 
and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most  helpful  influ- 
ences during  their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes  especial 
pleasure  in  inviting  inspection  of  her  college  homes  and  she 
takes  especial  pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in  preserving 
and  developing  the  characteristics  of  complete  manhood 
and  womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  students  re- 
siding in  Richmond  to  live  in  the  dormitories  during  their 
college  days,  so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such  experience 
recognized  by  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  Students, 
however,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in 
the  community  or  city,  if  they  so  elect.  During  the  past 
year  the  college  has  been  unable  to  accommodate  in  the 
dormitories  all  who  have  applied. 

Location 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
city  of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the  White- 
water  River,  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded 
by  native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and 
varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  resi- 
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dence.  It  is  a noted  center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
city  of  churches,  schools  and  superior  social  conditions. 
Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  the 
temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  are  liable  to  im- 
peril college  life. 

Buildings 

Eight  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments 
of  the  college,  viz. : Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham 
Hall,  Bundy  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Heating  Plant. 

LindlEy  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174 
feet  and  a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the  Joseph  Moore 
Museum,  the  biological  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory, 
the  psychological  laboratory  and  adjoining  lecture  room, 
seventeen  large  recitation  rooms,  the  music  studio,  with 
several  practice  rooms,  the  auditorium  with  a seating  capa- 
city of  one  thousand  persons,  the  Ionian  Society  hall,  the 
Phoenix  Society  hall,  the  office  of  The  Barlhamite , and 
college  postoffice.  The  class  rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  halls  are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stair- 
ways are  broad  and  of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building 
is  handsomely  finished  and  well  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of 
chemistry. 

Earlham  Hall  is  the  girls’  dormitory  and  contains 
the  spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of 
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which  has  a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet, 
with  an  L at  each  end  53  x 37  feet.  These  parts  of  the 
building  are  occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  students,  parlors, 
dining  room,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  main 
building  is  a three-story  brick  structure  containing  engine 
and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen  and  apartments  for  do- 
mestics. Earlham  Hall  has  accommodations  for  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  students. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building,  the 
boys’  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  base- 
ment, of  “H”  shape,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  155  feet 
and  the  greatest  breadth  109  feet.  There  are  a few  single 
rooms  and  a few  rooms  for  two  students  each,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  three,  two 
students  occupying  a suite.  Two  bath  rooms  are  located  on 
each  floor.  The  building  contains  an  assembly  room,  par- 
lors and  hospital,  and  is  furnished  throughout  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  equipped  boys’  dormitory  in  the  middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  dimensions  of  the  library  are  100 
by  60  feet.  There  is  a large  general  reading  room  with 
alcoves  for  departmental  libraries.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  60,000  volumes.  There  is  a lecture  room,  an 
art  room,  a conversation  room,  and  various  study  and 
seminar  rooms. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  x 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy.  It 
has  an  achromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted  with  a 
6^ -inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high 
and  low  magnifying  powers ; a transit  instrument,  with  a 
3^-inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a fine 
clock,  with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted  to  sidereal  time. 
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The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation,  60  x 40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a competent 
director. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  is  housed  in  a substan- 
tial brick  building  located  south  of  Earlham  Hall. 

Fire  Protection 

Earlham  has  the  protection  of  the  Richmond  Fire  De- 
partment. An  official  night-watch  is  regularly  employed. 
The  dormitories  are  thoroughly  supplied  with  exits  and  fire- 
escapes.  Red  lights  indicate  such  exits,  notices  are  posted 
in  bed  rooms,  indicating  location  of  all  exits,  and  fire-gongs 
are  provided.  Fire  hose  is  available  in  all  halls.  In  every 
way  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  met. 


THE  EQUIPMENT 


The  Chemical  Laboratory 

DR.  HOUMES,  DIRECTOR 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  Parry  Hall,  a sub- 
stantial two-story  brick  building.  On  the  first  floor  are 
three  rooms,  a lecture  hall  seating  a hundred  students,  the 
quantitative  laboratory  for  a dozen  men,  and  the  director’s 
office  used  also  as  a balance  room,  library  and  reading  room. 

The  main  working  room  is  on  the  second  floor  with  two 
supply  rooms.  There  is  desk  and  locker  room  for  eighty- 
eight  students  in  this  laboratory,  a well  ventilated  hood,  and 
shelf  space  for  general  reagents.  A small  hallway  is  used 
for  the  hydrogen  sulphide  apparatus.  In  the  basement  is  a 
photographic  dark  room  and  space  for  carbons  and  larger 
supplies. 

The  enrollment  of  the  department  more  than  doubled 
that  of  the  previous  year  and  the  old  desk  and  locker  space 
for  only  forty-four  students  was,  of  course,  quite  inadequate. 
With  the  enforced  expenditure  of  a comparatively  small 
sum,  a waste  room  on  the  first  floor  was  equipped  in  modern 
style  as  a laboratory  for  twelve  advanced  workers,  much 
shelving  and  painting  done,  plumbing  improved,  the  walls 
tinted  and  new  lockers  put  in  the  main  laboratory. 

As  a result  we  now  have  working  space  for  one  hundred 
students.  Complete  equipment  is  at  hand  for  advanced 
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work  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Organic  Preparations, 
including  fine  balances  and  combustion  furnace. 

The  private  laboratory  for  the  director  is  on  the  second 
floor  in  connection  with  one  of  the  supply  rooms. 

The  Biological  Laboratory 

DR.  DENNIS,  DIRECTOR 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  room  is  30  x 60  feet, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a skylight 
6x15  feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  desk  room  and 
lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a time.  It  has  an 
aquarium  with  running  water.  It  is  provided  with  four 
microtomes,  a hand-section  cutter,  a rocking  microtome,  a 
sliding  microtome  and  a minot  microtome,  and  twenty- 
seven  compound  microscopes. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  auto- 
matic regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments 
for  paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the 
other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  room  for  more  advanced 
work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfectly 
darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung  and  a 
stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  lighted 
by  either  acetylene  or  a lime-light.  The  department  has 
a collection  of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological  botany, 
vegetable  and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cytology,  etc. 
This  collection  is  constantly  growing.  C.  S.  Bond,  M.  D., 
Richmond,  joined  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  outfit  attainable  for  photomicrography.  With  this 
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instrument  photomicrographs  of  from  ten  to  four  thousand 
diameters  can  be  made.  The  microscope  used  in  this  work 
is  a Zeiss  stand  with  four  eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic  ob- 
jectives from  70  mm.  to  2 mm.  focal  distance.  The  light 
used  is  the  electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  material 
and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which  full 
particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months’  course  in 
Bacteriology  has  recently  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
outfit,  and  this  course  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  students 
who  have  had  two  full  years’  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  ’ MORRISON,  DIRECTOR 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where  are 
held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor.  This 
room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for  all 
general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  arranged 
in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  laboratory 
are  two  small  rooms  and  an  office.  One  of  the  individual 
rooms  is  used  for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  mag- 
netism and  electricity.  A heavy  broad  shelf  is  fastened  to 
the  wall  by  brackets,  and  furnishes  a convenient  and  firm 
support  for  magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanometers, 
being  free  from  jars  of  the  floor.  The  other  small  room  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  optics.  It  is  provided  with  a dark 
screen  for  the  window,  and  has  a porte  lumiere  for  pro- 
jections. 
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Immediately  beneath  the  general  laboratory  is  a warm, 
dry  basement  room,  which  is  used  for  a shop.  It  is  equipped 
with  six  work  benches  and  twelve  sets  of  wood  working 
tools.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  an  alternating  motor 
for  power,  two  screw  cutting  lathes,  an  emery  wheel,  two 
wood  lathes,  and  tools  for  the  ordinary  metal  working  pro- 
cesses. 

The  Psychoeogicae  Laboratory 

DR.  COFFIN.,  DIRECTOR 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  water,  light,  heat  and  electricity.  The  appa- 
ratus is  kept  in  five  commodious  wall  cases,  and  comprises 
a complete  equipment  for  the  investigation  of  sensation 
and  perception  in  the  visual,  auditory,  dermal,  gustatory 
and  olfactory  realms.  It  is  also  adequate  for  the  study  of 
the  affective  qualities  of  consciousness,  and  simple  and  com- 
plex reactions.  Apparatus  has  recently  been  supplied  for 
the  careful  study  of  attention,  association  of  ideas  and  other 
higher  mental  processes.  New  and  up-to-date  pieces  of 
apparatus  are  constanty  being  added  to  the  already  ade- 
quate equipment.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  constructed  in 
the  laboratory  by  the  students,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director.  The  psychological  lecture  room  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  laboratory,  which  facilitates  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus for  demonstration  purposes  in  lectures. 

The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

PROFESSOR  HOLE,  DIRECTOR 

Open  to  visitors  daily,  except  Sunday,  throughout  the  year. 

HOURS. 

8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m.  1:30  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts: 
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1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 

A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  Ohio - 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years, 
of  which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere,  no 
other  one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeleton  of  a 
camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 
body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  the  ornitharhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  represent- 
ing in  part  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and 
New  England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters. 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  speci- 
mens, including: 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

( b ) “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals,  gift 
of  the  United  States  government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general 
geological  formation  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  speci- 
mens from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China, 
and  other  lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  heathen  idols  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  objects  of  educational  value. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum,  either 
by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion among  recent  accessions,  are : 

(1)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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(2)  An  unusually  fine  specimen  of  crystals  of  sulphur  from 
Sicily,  presented  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of  New  York  City. 

(3)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted  birds, 
presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals. 

(4)  A mounted  deer,  presented  by  Clarence  Gennett,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

(5)  Section  of  a petrified  tree  trunk  from  the  Petrified  Forest 
in  Arizona,  presented  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

The  museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  working 
material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for  dis- 
play. Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes 
of  scientific  illustration. 

The  Libraries 

PROFESSOR  FINDIEY,  LIBRARIAN 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  over  50,000  volumes. 

The  libraries  of  the  college  are  now  located  in  the  new 
library  building  erected  in  1907,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  was 
added  $8,000  by  the  college.  The  library  is  guaranteed  a 
regular  income  for  its  maintenance  from  the  permanent  en- 
dowment fund  raised  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. The  building  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a 
wide  hall,  on  the  left  side  of  which  the  stairway  ascends, 
making  its  landing  on  the  second  floor  just  over  that  of 
the  first  floor.  Beyond  the  entrance  hall  on  the  first  floor 
is  the  large  reading  and  reference  room,  with  eight  de- 
partmental alcoves  around  its  outer  curve,  and  to  the  north 
are  the  “stacks”  for  the  books  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  rooms 
for  conversation,  cataloging  and  for  the  librarian’s  office. 
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On  the  second  floor  are  four  Seminar  Rooms,  also  a 
room  designated  as  an  Art  Room  where  some  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  books  as  well  as  pictures  may  sometime  be 
found;  and  at  the  north  over  the  present  stack  room  (but 
destined  for  the  use  of  stacks  when  the  growth  of  the  li- 
brary demands),  is  a large  room  which  is  being  used  by  the 
Library  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  A small 
room  on  this  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Reference  Li- 
brary of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  basement  is  to  be 
found  a small  lecture  room,  which  will  be  very  convenient 
for  professors  wishing  to  bring  their  classes  closer  to  the 
book  supplies  and  for  departmental  club  work.  At  some 
time  it  is  hoped  to  have  a stereopticon  for  this  room. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phce- 

nix  Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  and  contain,  al- 
together, 18,000  volumes,  not  including  a large  collection  of  pamph- 
lets and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is  classified  according 
to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  has  a card 
catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects.  Poole’s  Index, 
the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps,  afford  ample 
means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special  work.  Students 
have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliog- 
raphies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 
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6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

8.  The  Friends  Reference  Library,  containing  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Friends  literature  in  the  United  States. 

All  these  departmental  groups  are  in  the  library  building. 

III.  The  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  con- 

taining ABOUT  FIVE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES. 

IV.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  over  36,000  volumes.  Its  substantial  growth  in 
the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accommodated 
in  a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham 
College  participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all 
its  enlarged  educational  resources  and  facilities. 

The  Auditorium 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61  x 70  feet,  with  a gallery. 
The  lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfort- 
able and  attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  ca- 
pacity for  1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
audience  rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 

< ’ j 

Civil  Engineering 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  an  Admiralty  sex- 
tant; Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hydrographic  level;  Ulmer  14- 
inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table  of  original  design ; Steel 
tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  necessary  equipment  for 
precise  topographic  and  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 
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The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses  in  drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracing  and  blueprints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Tests  of  brick,  cement,  etc.,  are  made  on  a machine  in- 
stalled in  the  basement  of  Parry  Hall. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. ; to  the  numerous  and  varied  bridges 
and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the  third 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms,  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  af- 
ford the  best  of  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  “Reid  Field,”  joins  the  col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by 
300  feet  in  width.  The  Gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest 
corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form 
football  and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grandstand  of  ample 
seating  capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  bj 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  receives  its 
name  in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  whc 
was  the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  an  we 
constructed  tennis  courts  join  the  Reid  Field  on  the  nort 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  the  following  branches,  namely:  English,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, Mathematics,  History,  Science  and  electives,  equiva- 
lent in  all  to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years’  high  school  course 
(a  unit,”  as  here  used,  standing  for  a year’s  daily  recitation 
in  one  subject).  The  Indiana  commissioned  high  school  is 
made  the  standard  for  determining  entrance  credits. 

English  (3  Units) 

The  requirements  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects : 

I.  Composition. 

Ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly  in  simple  and 
familiar  subject-matter.  To  be  tested  in  spelling,  capitalizing , sen- 
tence structure,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

II.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  literary  expression,  such 
as  principles  of  diction,  phrasing,  paragraphing,  forms  of  sentence, 
forms  of  discourse ; as  given  in  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric. 

III.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  both  English  and  American 
literature,  such  as  is  contained  in  Johnson’s  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature,  and  like  text-books. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  general  literary  qualities,  such  as  form, 
purpose,  subject-matter,  outline,  kinds  of  interest,  workmanship, 
of  at  least  six  English  and  six  American  classics. 
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Applicants  for  college  standing,  deficient  in  any  of  the  above 
specified  English  requirements,  whether  in  time,  subject,  or  pro- 
ficiency, will  be  required  to  take  Preparatory  work  until  the  de- 
ficiency  is  removed. 

Foreign  Languages  (3  Units) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years’  daily  recitations  in 
either  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish  or  German,  or  two 
years’  daily  recitations  in  each  of  two  of  these  languages 
will  be  accepted.  (The  special  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Engineering  Course  will  be  found  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  that  department.)  Quality  of  work 
is  regarded  rather  than  the  amount  read,  but  the  minimum 
requirement  is  as  follows : 

Latin.  . - 

Grammar ; Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries ; Cicero,  five 

orations ; Virgil,  two  books  of  the  HJneid. 

Greek. 

Grammar;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books;  Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the  Odyssey;  Prose  Com- 
position. 


Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  4Z,  43/ 
Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s  German  Reader;  Lessing  [ 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe’s  Iphigeme. 
one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  difficulty ; thirty  page- 
of  Jagemann’s  German  Prose  Composition,  together  with  a thor, 
ough  knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  German  syntax. 


Mathematics  (3  Units) 

Argebra 

Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be  give: 
to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations  and  quadratics. 


Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  _ . 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  propc 
sitions  and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 
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History  (1  Unit) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History, 
covered  by  the  common  school  course,  the  admission  require- 
ments in  History  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Greece  and  Rome.  One  year’s 
work  in  General  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
Ancient  History  when  General  History  only  is  offered  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Course. 

( b ) United  States  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  college  entrance  from  approved  high  schools,  provided  the  stu- 
dent takes  the  regular  College  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
for  which  work  regular  college  credit  will  be  given. 

Science  (1  Unit) 

A year's  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following  sci- 
ences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Physiology  or  Botany. 
This  must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work, 
together  equivalent  to  a full  year's  course  in  high  school. 

Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  a text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 

Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 
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Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer  Course, 
or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  labora- 
tory and  out-of-door  study. 

Physiology. 

A full  year’s  laboratory  work  with  an  approved  manual. 

Elective  Studies  (5  Units) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subjects  in  which 
he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  which 
shall  each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less  than 
one  school  year  of  daily  recitations. 

Admission  Upon  Certieicate 

A certificate  of  scholarship  signed  by  the  principal  of 
any  one  of  the  following  schools,  is  accepted  in  place  of 
examination  on  any  of  the  branches  required  for  admission 
to  the  college,  provided  that  the  work  certified  to  is  equal 
in  amount  to  that  given  heretofore  under  “Requirements 
for  Admission.” 

i 

Fairmount  Academy,  Fairmount,  Indiana.  i 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Bloomingdale  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Union  High  Academy,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 
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Commissioned  High  Schools  in  Indiana 


Akron,  W.  F.  Neel 
Albany,  T.  Kilgore 
Albion,  W.  E.  Harsh 
Alexandria,  O.  M.  Pittenger 
Amboy,  J.  L.  Henderson 
Amo,  C.  R.  Hertenstein 
Anderson,  James  B.  Pearcy 
Andrews,  R.  H.  Snitz 
Angola,  E.  O.  Maple 
Arcadia,  C.  V.  Pfafman 
Argos,  Craven  L.  Hottel 
Ashley,  W.  N.  Faulkerson 
Atlanta,  James  A.  Moody 
Attica,  C.  L.  Wagner 
Auburn,  H.  S.  Hippensteel 
Aurora,  Jos.  R.  Houston 
Avilla,  J.  H.  Arney 
Bedford,  J.  B.  Fagan 
Bicknell,  Charles  H.  Phillips 
Bloomfield,  Ray  Beeman 
31oomington,  W.  H.  Sanders 
Bluffton,  P.  A.  Allen 
Boonville,  Charles  E.  Clarke 
Boswell,  John  W.  Todd 
Bourbon,  E.  B.  Rizer 
Brazil,  C.  C.  Coleman 
3remen,  Luther  T.  Platt 
Bristol,  Kenneth  M.  Snapp 
Broad  Ripple,  H.  W.  Marshall 
Brook,  E.  E.  Vance 
Brookston,  Carl  D.  Garlough 
Brookville,  J.  W.  Stott 
Brownstown,  J.  A.  Linke 
Burnetts  Creek,  A.  A.  Mourer 
'Butler,  H.  R.  Bean 
Cambridge  City,  Lee  Ault 
Bannelton,  Hardin  Whitmarsh 
Carlisle,  L.  R.  Asbury 


Carmel,  John  W.  Starn 
Carthage,  Ottis  Hoskinson 
Cayuga,  S.  H.  Hall 
Centerville,  E.  E.  Oldaker 
Chalmers,  Flora  Roberts 
Charlestown,  H.  G.  Knight 
Chesterton,  S.  H.  Roe 
Churubusco,  J.  E.  Colburn 
Cicero,  F.  M.  Starr 
Clark’s  Hill,  Louis  F.  Hillman 
Clay  City,  Austin  W.  Inman 
Clayton,  Jno.  B.  Thompson 
Clinton,  Orville  C.  Pratt 
Colfax,  S.  H.  Watson 
College  Corner,  O.,  C.  E.  Gillespie 
Columbia  City,  M.  W.  Deputy 
Columbus,  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon 
Connersville,  G.  M.  Wilson 
Converse,  Isaac  Cripe 
Corydon,  Emmett  Taylor 
Covington,  Edwin  C.  Dodson 
Crawfordsville,  L.  N.  Hines 
Crown  Point,  W.  R.  Curtis 
Culver,  I.  S.  Hahn 
Cumberland,  Ernest  Linton 
Dana,  E.  E.  Davis 
Danville,  M.  S.  Mahan 
Darlington,  J.  L.  McIntosh 
Dayton,  B.  C.  Sharpe 
Decatur,  Wm.  Beachler 
Delphi,  F.  D.  Townsley 
Dublin,  P.  V.  Voris 
Dunkirk,  A.  L.  Elabarger 
East  Chicago,  Edwin  N.  Canine 
Eaton,  S.  D.  Morris 
Edinburg,  A.  E.  Humke 
Elkhart,  E.  H.  Drake 
Elwood,  J.  L.  Clauser 
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Evansville,  Frank  W.  Cooley 
Fairmount,  C.  H.  Copeland 
Farmersburg,  Edgar  A.  O’Dell 
Farmland,  Omar  Caswell 
Flora,  E.  J.  Todd 
Fortville,  Albert  Reep 
Ft.  Wayne,  J.  N.  Study 
Fountain  City,  O.  L.  Voris 
Fowler,  Ira  P.  Rinker 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe 
Franklin,  A.  O.  Neal 
Frankton,  Chas.  O.  Todd 
Galveston,  Elbert  Day 
Garrett,  F.  M.  Merica 
Gas  City,  J.  H.  Jeffrey 
Gaston,  C.  L.  Clawson 
Geneva,  Robert  Pore 
Goodland,  H.  A.  Henderson 
Goshen,  Lillian  E.  Michael 
Gosport,  R.  B.  Duff 
Grandview,  G.  N.  Logan 
Grass  Creek,  W.  E.  Nickels 
Greencastle,  Horace  G.  Woody 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble 
Greensburg,  E.  C.  Jerman 
Greentown,  L.  S.  Roberts 
Greenwood,  J.  B.  Lemasters 
Hagerstown,  Charles  Woollard 
Hamlet,  Fletcher  A.  Ogle 
Hammond,  C.  M.  McDaniel 
Harlan,  F.  L.  Smith 
Hartford  City,  W.  A.  Myers 
Hebron,  M.  E.  Dinsmoore 
Helt  Twp.  (Bono  P.O.),  J-  R* 
Stahl 

Hobart,  G.  H.  Thompson 
Hope,  G.  H.  Reibold 
Hopewell,  M.  J.  Abbett 
Huntingburg,  J.  P.  Richards 


Huntington,  Wm.  P.  Hart 
Idaville,  Frank  McCuaig 
Indianapolis,  C.  N.  Kendall 
Ireland,  Helen  Rose 
Jamestown,  C.  E.  Kelley 
Jasonville,  J.  M.  Atkins 
Jasper,  S.  P.  Shull 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble 
Jonesboro,  F.  J.  Kimball 
Kempton,  J.  W.  Curry 
Kendallville,  D.  A.  Lambright 
Kentland,  J.  C.  Dickerson, 
Kewanna,  Albert  M.  Arnold 
Kingman,  J.  W.  Gillaspie 
Kirklin,  W.  W.  Hart 
Knightstown,  R.  M.  Elrod 
Knox,  W.  F.  Ellis 
Kokomo,  R.  A.  Ogg 
Ladoga,  R.  D.  Squires 
Lafayette,  R.  F.  Hight 
Lagrange,  J.  M.  Geiser 
Laketon,  J.  W.  Smith 
Lapel,  I.  V.  Busby 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood 
Lawrenceburg,  Jesse  W.  Riddle 
Leavenworth,  W.  W.  Wells 
Lebanon,  H.  G.  Brown 
Liberty,  Thomas  W.  Record 
Ligonier,  W.  C.  Palmer 
Lima,  O.  L.  Smith 
Linden,  A.  S.  Fraley 
Linlawn  (P.  O.,  Wabash),  L. 

Effie  Lynn 

Linton,  Jos.  H.  Haseman 
Logansport,  A.  H.  Douglass 
Loogootee,  A.  G.  Cato 
Lowell,  W.  A.  Deyo 
Lynn,  Edith  Johnson 
Lyons,  Daniel  McCarver 
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McCordsville,  O.  W.  Jackson 
Madison,  W.  A.  Jessup 
Marengo,  Temple  H.  Dunn 
Marion,  J.  T.  Giles 
Markle,  J.  E.  First 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson 
Matthews,  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh 
Michigan  City,  L.  W.  Keeler 
Middlebury,  L.  M.  Culp 
Middletown,  J.  W.  Kendall 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner 
Mitchell,  R.  M.  Tirey 
Monon,  Clarence  W.  Pratt 
Monroeville,  Oliver  Fuller 
Montezuma,  G.  C.  Tolin 
Monticello,  J.  W.  Hamilton 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley 
Mooresville,  A.  C.  Payne 
Morocco,  J.  P.  King 
Morristown,  Chas.  S.  Stirling 
Mt.  Vernon,  E.  G.  Bauman 
Mulberry,  C.  D.  Lesley 
Muncie,  B.  F.  Moore 
Napanee,  Charles  F.  Miller 
New  Albany,  H.  A.  Buerk 
New  Augusta,  Virges  Wheeler 
Newburgh,  W.  Jordan 
New  Carlisle,  L.  O.  DeCamp 
New  Castle,  J.  C.  Weir 
New  Harmony,  W.  V.  Mangrum 
New  London,  Herman  Wimmer 
New  Market,  N.  C.  Neal 
Newport,  Joseph  T.  Gonnelly 
Noblesville,  Edwin  L.  Holton 
North  Judson,  J.  Allen  Barr 
North  Liberty,  J.  H.  Baer 
North  Manchester,  E.  B.  Gibbs 
North  Salem,  Geo.  A.  Keeney 
North  Vernon,  G.  P.  Weedman 


Oakland  City,  W.  C.  Reavis 
Odon,  Lawrence  Maher 
Onward,  C.  H.  Reider 
Orleans,  Charles  Sandifur 
Osgood,  Thos.  Smith 
Owensville,  C.  Fred  Boren 
Oxford,  Lenn  J.  Oare 
Paoli,  Frank  E.  Trafzer 
Parker,  Ernest  B.  Freshwater 
Pendleton,  E.  D.  Allen 
Pennville,  Albert  Porter 
Peru,  E.  E.  Hostetler 
Petersburg,  Owen  Neighbours 
Pine  Village,  A.  E.  Hubbard 
Plainfield,  M.  A.  Dalman 
Pleasant  Lake,  John  E.  Lung 
Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall 
Portland,  G.  E.  Derbyshire 
Poseyville,  H.  E.  Densford 
Princeton,  Plarold  Barnes 
Redkey,  H.  W.  Bortner 
Remington,  Fred  J.  Breeze 
Rensselaer,  I.  N.  Warren 
Richmond,  T.  A.  Mott 
Ridgeville,  M.  S.  Grahg 
Rising  Sun,  Z.  E.  Scott 
Roachdale,  Philip  B.  Hutcheson 
Roann,  Charles  Spreadling 
Roanoke,  B.  H.  Smith 
Rochester,  A.  L.  Whitmer 
Rochester  (Tp),  F.  A.  Herring- 
ton 

Rockport,  F.  S.  Morgenthaler 
Rockville,  J.  A.  Linebarger 
Rolling  Prairie,  F.  R.  Farnam 
Rome  City,  H.  S.  Gilhams 
Romney,  W.  F.  Sharpe 
Rossville,  W.  W.  Mershon 
Royal  Center,  A.  L.  Frantz 
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Royerton,  J.  P.  O’Mara 
Rushville,  J.  H.  Scholl 
Russiaville,  N.  F.  Hutchison 
Sandborn,  A.  M.  Wheeler 
Salem,  F.  A.  Gause 
Scottsburg,  Thomas  J.  Kirby 
Selma,  R.  V.  Hinshaw 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
Shelbyville,  S.  C.  Ferrell 
Sheridan,  E.  J.  Llewelyn 
Shipshewana,  H.  H.  Keep 
Shoals,  O.  H.  Greist 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon 
South  Whitley,  W.W.  Strain 
Spencer,  C.  Truman  Gray 
Star  City,  Isaac  N.  Stanley 
Stillwell,  Lee  Fisher 
Stockwell,  Earl  W.  Barnes 
Sullivan,  J.  W.  Holton 
Summitville,  C.  E.  Greene 
Swayzee,  J.  O.  James 
Syracuse,  C.  C.  Bachman 
Tell  City,  C.  Newman 
Terre  Haute,  J.  H.  Tomlin 
Thorntown,  E.  T.  Woodward 
Tipton,  Charles  F.  Patterson 
Topeka,  Etta  H.  DeLay 
Union  City,  O.  H.  Blossom 
Union  Mills,  W.  H.  Roper 
Upland,  Walter  S.  Painter 
Valparaiso,  A.  A.  Hughart 
Van  Buren,  J.  W.  Blue 
Veedersburg,  Chas.  W.  Dodson 


Versailles,  L.  Curtis  Ralston 
Vevay,  E.  M.  Danglade 
Vincennes,  Robert  I.  Hamilton 
Wabash,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor 
Wakarusa,  W.  H.  Brinson 
Walkerton,  S.  J.  Shadel 
Walnut  Grove,  M.  G.  Burton 
Walton,  R.  E.  Ballenger 
Wanatah,  Earl  H.  Richardson 
Warren,  R.  J.  Walters 
Warsaw,  H.  S.  Kaufman 
Washington,  Wm.  F.  Axtell 
Waterloo,  Herbert  A.  Brown 
Waveland,  H.  M.  Dixon 
Waynetown,  E.  E.  Vanscoyoc 
Westfield,  Guy  Cantwell 
West  Lafayette,  E.  W.  Lawrence 
West  Lebanon,  Helen  M.  Post 
West  Newton, 

Westville,  L.  A.  Hufferd 
Whiteland,  Thos.  Clerkin 
Whiting,  John  C.  Hall 
Williamsport,  S.  C.  Hanson 
Winamac,  C.  E.  Spaulding 
Winchester,  Oscar  R.  Baker 
Windfall,  Glenn  R.  Smith 
Wingate,  T.  Y.  Hall 
Wolcott,  Lewis  E.  Wheeler 
Wolcottville,  Miles  Davis 
Worthington,  W.  B.  Van  Gorder 
Young  America,  A.  E.  Bond 
Zionsville,  T.  H.  Stonecipher 


Testimonials 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor) 
is  required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class 
they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  college,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been 
regularly  attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  an- 
other college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing at  Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, together  with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the 
college  from  which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for  all 
such  work,  if  certified  to  by  a college  ot  acknowledged 
standing. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  a student  must 
be  in  residence  during  the  last  thirty-six  weeks  in  which 
work  is  done  for  credit  toward  his  degree. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete 
or  irregular,  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory  Latin, 
Mathematics  and  English,  as  occasion  demands.  The 
amount  of  work  which  a student  “making  up”  preparatory 
studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found  on  a sub- 
sequent page.  A year’s  high  school  work  is  usually  done 
in  two  college  terms.  The  work  is  usually  as  follows : 

Latin. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  throughout  the  year. 

English. 

Third  year  preparatory  work  throughout  the  year. 
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College  Registration 

At  the  commencement  of  every  term,  all  students, 
whether  they  have  previously  attended  the  college  or  not, 
must  register  their  names  in  the  President’s  office,  in  Lind- 
ley  Hall.  Until  he  has  thus  registered,  no  one  is  regarded 
as  a student  or  entitled  to  the  advantages  or  accommodations 
of  the  college  in  any  way  whatever. 

After  having  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
requirements,  each  student  will  receive  a Class  Registration 
card.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Treasurer  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member 
of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with 
and  his  name  is  sent'  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter  and 
spring  terms , respectively,  during  the  time  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No  changes 
in  registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the 
term,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  50 
cents  is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  change  of 
registration  except  where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action 
of  the  college. 

Late  Registration 

This  is  discouraged.  Ordinarily,  students  entering  late 
cannot  take  full  work.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  on 
application. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
dents not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due 
at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the 
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hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who  for  any  reason  are  at 
the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence  from 
class  or  chapel,  except  to  attend  accredited  meetings,  can 
be  excused  only  by  action  of  the  faculty.  The  student 
against  whom  there  are  twelve  unexcused  absences  during 
a term  will  forfeit  one-fifth  of  a term’s  credit.  The  chapel 
exercises  are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devo- 
tional in  their  character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
give  them  such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance 
upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not 
residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious 
service  at  the  college  on  Sabbath  mornings.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students 
and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Requirements  eor  Graduation 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham 
College,  a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
four-years’  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  re- 
quirements heretofore  enumerated.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  work  required  for  graduation  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
eight  “credits,”  which  cover  not  less  than  five  recitations, 
or  lectures,  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week,  for  an  entire 
college  term.  Subjects  in  which  fewer  than  five  hours’ 
recitations,  or  lectures,  per  week  are  assigned  are  given  pro- 
portional fractional  credits. 

Distribution  oe  Work 

A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three 
classes  of  subjects,  viz. : I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A 

Major  Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 
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I.  Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a degree  are  as  follows: 

(1)  English  (Forms  of  English  Poetry,  the  Poets,  and  Syn- 
tax). Three  credits. 

(2)  Mathematics.  Two  credits.  All  students  must  take  Plane 
Trigonometry.  Those  who  graduate  in  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  i.  e.,  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  will  take  College 
Algebra.  Those  who  graduate  in  other  courses  may  select  the 
third  required  subject  in  Mathematics  from  College  Algebra,  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  and  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

(3)  Science,  one  year  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  labo- 
ratory work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two  terms  in 
each  of  two  departments  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  for 
which  four  credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits,  is 
required  in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist  of  two 
years  in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  college,  or  one  year  in 
each  of  two  languages. 

(5)  History.  Two  credits.  (Selected  from  Mediaeval  His- 
tory, Modern  History  and  American  History.) 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology,  Logic,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Ethics).  One  credit. 

(7)  Elocution  (Courses  3 or  4.  Courses  8 or  10  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  candidates  for  B.  S.),  three-fifths  credit. 

(8)  Rhetoric,  four-fifths  credit. 

II.  Major  Subject.  . . 

This  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  in  college,  and  must  be  pursued  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  except  that  in  case  laboratory  science 
is  selected,  a total  of  four  years  devoted  to  two  properly  related 
sciences  may  be  accepted  as  a student’s  major  work.  “Prescribed 
work  can  not  be  counted  for  major  work,  except  when  a student  s 
major  subject  is  language,  in  which  case  one  year  of  “Prescribed 
work  in  another  language  will  be  accepted. 

The  minimum  number  of  major  credits  required  for  graduation 

is  nine.  , , 

If  a student  change  his  major  study  (which  can  only  be  done 
by  permission  of  the  Faculty),  the  full  amount  of  major  work  in 
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one  department  must  be  completed  before  he  receives  a degree. 
That  is  to  say,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  for  major  work. 

III.  Elective  Studies 

These  may  be  selected  by  the  student  from  any  department  of 
the  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  his  major  subject  is  found. 

Amount  of  Work  per  Term 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  or  lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless  a 
smaller  assignment  is  granted  by  the  President  or  Faculty. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical 
Culture,  may  be  taken  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In  nc 
case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed  twenty- 
three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work  see  a subsequent 

pa^e*  Work  in  Absence 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done 
outside  of  course,  and  never,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty,  granted  in  advance. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  aspiring  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege for  securing  professional  training.  (See  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Education.) 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  infor- 
mation. 
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Spring  Term  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teach- 
ing the  means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college. 
For  these  reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  in  college.  For  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  this  class  of  students,  Earlham  College  of- 
fers instruction  in  a wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages 
of  advancement,  during  the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on 
subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term  Studies 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer  term, 
see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 

Degrees 

The  Bachelor's  Degree 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  academic  degrees, 
viz.:  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students 
who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation 
as  heretofore  set  forth  and  who  have  taken  as  their  major 
work  Science  or  Mathematics.  Students  whose  major  work 
has  been  in  any  other  department,  and  who  have  fully  com- 
plied with  the  graduation  requirements,  will  be  granted  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Graduation  T hesis 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
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presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  fourth 
Wednesday  before  Commencement  Day.  The  copy  of  the 
thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the 
property  of  the  college. 

The  Master's  Degree 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  Earlham  College. 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  already  received  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  from  Earlham,  or  some  other  college  of  equal  standing. 

2.  The  minimum  period  of  graduate  work  required  of  stu- 
dents in  residence  is  one  year,  and  of  students  in  absentia , two 
years.  The  maximum  period  of  study  shall  be  four  years.  The 
work  must,  in  every  case,  be  the  full  equivalent  of  a year's  study  in 
residence.  All  applicants,  not  graduates  of  Earlham  College,  must 
have  spent  at  least  one  college  year  in  residence  in  graduate  work 
in  Earlham  College  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

3.  In  all  cases  the  work  proposed  by  the  applicant  must  be 
laid  out  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  it  belongs,  and 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  in  advance. 

4.  The  work  may  be  done:  (a)  In  residence,  under  the  rules 
of  residence  required  of  other  students,  the  times  of  study,  recita- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  applicant  and 
his  professors.  ( b ) It  may  be  done  by  correspondence,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  specified  by  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  courses 
taken,  (c)  It  may  be  done  by  home  study,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  professors,  in  case  the  applicant  resides  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  college;  the  hours  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  arranged 
between  the  applicant  and  the  professors. 

5.  During  the  period  of  graduate  study  at  least  two  examin- 
ations shall  be  taken,  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  A third  and  final  oral  or  written  examination  over  the 
entire  course,  before  a Faculty  committee  of  three,  shall  be  taken 
at  least  two  weeks  before  Commencement. 
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6.  In  case  credits  are  asked  for  work  done  under  instruction 
other  than  that  of  the  Earlham  Faculty,  the  value  of  such  credits 
shall  be  determined  by  examinations  taken  at  Earlham  College, 
and  conducted  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  the  work 
belongs. 

7.  Graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  shall,  in 
all  cases,  pay  the  usual  college  fees. 

8.  No  undergraduate  work  regularly  offered  in  the  college 
courses  will  be  accepted  for  the  Master’s  Degree. 

9.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  Master’s  Degree,  the  applicant 
must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  his  graduate  course  of  study  shall  have  specially  pre- 
pared him. 

10.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  before  the 
candidate  enters  thereon,  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  the  work  is 
half  completed,  provided  the  course  pursued  is  entirely  in  one 
department  and  under  the  professor  outlining  the  course.  For  each 
additional  professor  conducting  a course  or  courses,  twenty-five 
dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder  when  the  work  is  half  com- 
pleted. An  additional  fee  of  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  Col- 
lege Treasurer  previous  to  receiving  the  degree. 

11.  The  work  proposed  by  a graduate  student  and  approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  approved 
by  it,  and  made  a matter  of  record. 

The  proper  fee  must  be  reported  paid  before  the  candidate 
shall  proceed  with  his  course. 

Special  Students 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and 
attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  work  of  the  college  is  organized  under  sixteen 


departments 

of  instruction,  as  follows: 

I. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

II. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

III. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IV. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

V. 

German. 

VI. 

Romance  Languages. 

VII. 

English  and  Literature. 

VIII. 

Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

IX. 

Public  Speaking. 

X. 

Mathematics. 

XI. 

Physics. 

XII. 

Chemistry. 

XIII. 

Geology. 

XIV. 

Biology. 

XV. 

Physical  Culture. 

XVI. 

Music. 

I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PRESIDENT  KEIXY 
PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

The  so-called  practical  work  of  our  times  is  being  rec- 
ognized as  successful  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  its 
being  grounded  on  true  and  adequate  theory.  At  the  same 
time  philosophic  thought  is  assuming  more  and  more  the 
biological  and  developmental  point  of  view — is  taking  more 
into  account  actual  experience. 
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In  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  the  attempt 
is  made  to  lead  the  student  into  sympathetic  touch  with  this 
dominating  spirit  in  contemporary  philosophy  and  life. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  general  philosophical 
subjects  and  the  professional  educational  subjects  are  very 
closely  related.  Since  the  special  disciplines  of  both  groups 
are  essentially  mental  in  nature,  they  are  mutually  recip- 
rocal and  supplementary. 

The  position  is  borne  out  by  a recent  decision  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Training  Board  in  which  the  ruling  was 
made  that  teachers  seeking  professional  credits  in  the 
standard  accredited  colleges  of  the  State,  may  apply  gen- 
eral philosophical  credits  in  History  of  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Psychology,  Aesthetics  and  Ethics, — not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  required  number, — toward  their  professional 
educational  training. 

In  accordance  with  these  two  facts,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  so  organize  and  unify  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Education  that  the  members  of  the  two  groups 
shall  fit  into  and  supplement  each  other.  It  is  so  arranged, 
therefore,  that  any  one  seeking  training  for  the  teaching 
profession  may  easily  find  the  required  number  of  profes- 
sional courses,  and  more,  and  at  the  same  time  may  have 
the  advantage  of  a general  philosophical  training.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  those  wishing  to  major  regularly  in  Phil- 
osophy may  take,  if  they  so  choose,  one-third  of  their  credits 
from  among  the  professional  educational  courses. 

And  it  is  believed  that  a systematic  pursuit  of  the 
courses  of  study  as  correlated  and  arranged  below,  will 
give  the  student  a better  grasp  of  the  facts  of  the  mind 
and  life,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education,  than  could  be  gained  by  pursuing  a 
larger  number  of  courses  in  an  unsystematic  order. 
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Those  majoring  in  the  department  are  advised  to  confer 
with  the  professor  before  making  up  their  courses.  There 
are  certain  correlated  courses,  however,  which  those  ma- 
joring in  Education  are  advised  to  take;  as  for  example, 
the  courses  in  Nature  Study,  Shop  Work,  Music,  Domestic 
Science,  History  and  Mathematics. 

For  equipment  of  Psychological  Laboratory,  see  page  24. 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

1.  History  or  Philosophy,  Ancient. 

Most  of  one  term  will  be  given  to  a study  of  the  salient  points 
in  the  trend  of  thought  through  the  Greek  period.  Most  of  this 
time  will  be  spent  with  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  frequent  ref- 
erences being  made  to  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  Following  this,  a brief  survey  will  be  made 
of  the  Mediaeval  sources  from  which  Modern  Philosophy  sprang. 
Roger’s  Student  History  of  Philosophy  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
the  work.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

2.  History  or  Philosophy,  Modern. 

The  second  term  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  devoted 
to  a study  of  Rationalism,  Empiricism,  and  Idealism,  as  represented 
by  Descartes,  Spinozi,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hume,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Hegel 
and  others.  The  same  text  will  be  used  as  is  used  in  the  first  term. 
Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

3.  Logic. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  the  light  of  devel- 
opment, and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  analysis 
of  logical  arguments  with  the  view  of  detecting  fallacies,  both  in 
deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  Text,  Creighton’s  Introduc- 
tory Logic.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

4.  Ethics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics,  with  some 
attention  to  their  historical  development.  Thilley’s  Introduction  to 
Ethics  will  be  used  as  a text,  and  will  be  supplemented  with  read- 
ings and  discussions.  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 
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5.  Contemporary  Philosophical  Problems. 

The  design  of  the  course  is  to  give  opportunity  to  take  up  for 
discussion  some  of  the  problems  upon  which  philosophers  are  work- 
ing at  the  present  time.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had 
one  term’s  work  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin.  (Not  offered 
in  1909-10.) 

II.  Courses  in  Psychology 

6.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  normal 
adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his  own  men- 
tal processes,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  Hence,  observation  and  introspection 
will  be  encouraged,  and  the  text  book  and  lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented whenever  possible  by  experimental  demonstrations.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Coffin. 

7.  Experimental  Psychology. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  course  6. 

Laboratory  work.  The  course  treats  in  an  advanced,  and  exper- 
imental way,  and  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  main 
kinds  of  mental  experience.  In  other  words,  the  theories  advanced 
in  course  3 are  experimentally  tested,  and  elaborated  by  constant 
reference  to  one’s  own  mental  states  and  processes.  Tichener’s 
Experimental  Psychology.  Daily,  2:35-4:15  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Professor  Coffin.  (Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

8.  Experimental  Psychology. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  7,  the  two  forming  a 
complete  whole.  Daily,  2:35-4:15  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Coffin.  (Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

III.  Courses  in  Education 

The  work  in  Education  is  arranged  by  years,  and  those  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  requirements  of  Class  C will  be  expected  to 
pursue  the  work  as  outlined.  The  first  year’s  work  consists  of  the 
courses  in  Educational  Psychology  and  the  Philosophy,  Science 
and  Art  of  Education.  The  second  year’s  work  consists  of  the 
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courses  in  Genetic  Psychology,  History  of  Education  and  Great 
Educators.  The  third  year’s  work  may  be  selected  from  the 
Philosophical  subjects  at  large. 

9,  10  and  11.  Educational  Psychology. 

Such  topics  as  instincts,  impulses,  imitation,  play,  habit,  the 
nature  of  educational  training  and  discipline,  the  psychology  of 
temperament,  the  emotions,  attention,  association,  perception,  apper- 
ception, observation,  memory,  imagination,  conception,  judgment, 
reasoning,  will  be  taken  up  in  turn  for  consideration.  Prescribed 
readings,  recitations  and  lectures.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  President  Kelly. 

12.  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. The  educative  process  will  be  defined  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  and  society;  and  the  home,  the  school,  the  voca- 
tion, the  state  and  the  church  will  be  considered  in  their  relation, 
as  educative  agencies,  to  the  individual  and  society.  The  course 
will  attempt  to  furnish  a general  theoretical  basis  for  the  more 
specific  questions  which  will  be  considered  in  following  courses. 
Text,  Horne’s  Philosophy  of  Education.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  8 a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

13.  The  Science  of  Education. 

Following  a short  discussion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a descrip- 
tive and  a normative  science  of  Education,  the  main  question 
which  the  latter  asks,  viz.,  “How  ought  education  to  proceed?”  will 
be  discussed  at  some  length.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  most 
important  of  the  modern  tentative  answers  to  this  question.  In  a 
word,  the  course  will  present  a study  of  Method  in  Education. 
Text,  assigned  readings  and  discussions.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

14.  The  Art  of  Education. 

In  a preliminary  way,  the  subjects  of  school  organization  and 
school  management  will  be  considered,  after  which  the  more  prac- 
tical phases  of  teaching  will  be  discussed.  Such  subjects  as  play, 
discipline,  punishment,  incentive,  etc.,  will  furnish  topics  for  special 
readings,  reports  and  discussions.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 

8 a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 
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15,  16,  17.  Genetic  Psychology. 

As  a basis  for  work  in  child  study,  some  work  will  be  done  in 
the  realm  of  Comparative  Psychology.  A study  of  the  mental 
processes  of  the  higher  animals  is  of  great  value  in  understanding 
the  fundamental  operations  of  the  child  mind. 

The  question  as  to  the  native  mental  endowments  of  the  child 
will  be  the  next  one  raised.  After  this,  the  subject  of  instincts,  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  set  of  native  mental  functions  will  be 
discussed  in  more  detail.  Finally,  the  order  and  nature  of  mental 
development  will  be  considered.  The  whole  course  undertakes  to 
acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  nature  and  form  of  the  child  mind, 
and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  natural  method  of  its  develop- 
ment. Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:45  p.  m.,  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  terms.  Professor  Coffin. 

18  and  19.  History  oe  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  theories  of  life  underlying  the  systems  of 
education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages 
of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a 
basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given,  and  readings  required 
from  the  Educational  Classics,  the  Great  Educator  Series  and  other 
related  works.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall 
and  Winter  terms. 

20.  The  Great  Educators. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  lives  and  messages 
of  the  great  educational  heroes  and  reformers.  From  time  to 
time  the  following  will  be  taken  up : Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 

Alcuin,  Abelard,  Loyola,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart, 
Froeble,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Spencer  and  Horace  Mann. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Coffin. 

21.  School  Administration. 

The  course  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  administrative  work,  and  to  those  who  wish  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  working  economy  of  the  public  school  system. 
Friday,  11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott. 
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1 1.  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  HARLOW  LINDLEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  H.  HIRSCH 

The  work  in  this  department — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology — is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view: 

L To  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive  modern 
nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and  controlled 
the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  neces- 
sary to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law,  diplo- 
macy or  the  civil  service. 

History  2 and  3,  and  Government  22,  are  introductory 
courses,  and  students  are  expected  to  make  their  two  re- 
quired credits  from  these. 

Students  choosing  their  major  subject  in  this  department 
are  expected  to  take  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  16,  17,  22  and  23, 
choosing  the  remainder  of  the  required  courses  in  relation 
to  their  particular  field  of  interest,  after  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Courses  in  History 

1.  Historical  Training  Course. 

A practical  course  in  the  finding  and  handling  of  historical 
material.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  History,  and  recom- 
mended for  all  students  pursuing  work  in  this  department.  This 
course  should  precede  the  regular  courses  in  History.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  10  a.m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

2.  Mediaeval  History. 

A general  outline  course,  comprising  a study  of  the  emergence 
of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  following  the  fall  of 
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Rome ; the  attempt  to  revive  the  Empire  by  Charlemagne ; feudalism, 
chivalry  and  the  crusades;  the  contest  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  for  supremacy;  and  the  great  literary  and 
religious  awakening,  preparatory  for  modern  times.  Thatcher  and 
Schwill’s  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by 
references  to  numerous  other  authorities.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall 
term.  Assistant  Professor  Hirsch. 

3.  Modern  European  History. 

A general  course  outlining  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
religious  and  political  revolutions  of  the  period,  tracing  the  transi- 
tion from  the  forms  of  absolutism  in  church  and  state  to  freedom 
in  both.  The  institutions  of  the  leading  European  states  are  com- 
pared and  contrasted.  Schwill’s  Political  History  of  Modern 
Europe  is  the  text,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  references  to 
other  authorities.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Hirsch. 

4.  American  Colonial  History. 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institutions 
from  1607  to  1789.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  social,  political, 
economic  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  fundamental 
differences  which  separated  one  colony  or  group  of  colonies  from 
another.  The  beginnings  of  co-operation  and  union  among  the 
colonies  and  their  relation  with  England  are  also  examined.  A 
study  is  also  made  of  the  revolutionary  government,  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  origin  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  with 
notes,  readings  and  reports.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Lindley. 

5.  American  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  United  States,  from 
1789  to  1860,  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  constitution ; the  history  of  our  territorial  expansion  ; 
and  a study  of  the  great  compromises,  showing  both  the  growth  of 
sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the  national  spirit.  Daily,  10:50 
a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

6.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

A study  of  some  of  the  special  military,  political  and  consti- 
tutional questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War  and  the 
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readjustment  which  followed.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
Course  5 or  its  equivalent.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m., 
Spring  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

7.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

This  course  covers  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Empires 
in  the  Nile  and  Tigro-Euphrates  Valley,  with  special  reference  to 
the  History  of  Palestine.  Daily,  Fall  term,  11:40  a.  m.  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy. 

8.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Open  to  all  students. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Hirsch. 

9.  History  of  England. 

This  course  covers  the  time  from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  institutional  and  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  period  involved.  Lectures,  text  book, 
required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2:35  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Assistant 
Professor  Hirsch. 

10.  History  of  England. 

This  course  covers  the  period  of  the  Stuart  Kings,  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  the  growth  of  democracy.  Lectures,  text 
book,  required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
had  course  9,  or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Hirsch. 

11.  Church  History.  (See  Course  18,  Department  of  Biblical 

Literature  and  Interpretation.) 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events  of 
the  Christian  History.  Especially,  the  spread,  organization  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Prerequisite,  Roman  and  Mediaeval 
History.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Russell. 

12.  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of 
the  era;  the  revolt  from  Rome,  and  the  consequent  division  of 
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Europe  into  Protestant  and  Catholic  states,  with  the  results  of  the 
movement  in  the  various  lines  of  human  progress.  Alternates  with 
Course  13.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  (Not  given  in  1910.) 

13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Alternates  with  Course  12.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term,  1910. 
Assistant  Professor  Hirsch. 

14.  History  oe  Friends.  (See  Course  19,  Department  of  Biblical 

Literature  and  Interpretation.) 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury; the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  organi- 
zation and  fundamental  doctrines.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Russell. 

15.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  theories  underlying  the  systems  of  education  developed 
by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages  of  civilization. 
Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a basis.  Daily, 
10 :00  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

16.  Historical  Method. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  advanced  students  major- 
ing in  History  and  for  teachers  of  History.  Lectures,  supple- 
mented by  assigned  work  to  students  in  bibliography,  principles  of 
historical  investigation,  and  the  selection  and  use  of  materials. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Lindley. 

Courses  in  Economic  and  Political  Science 

Good  citizenship  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science,  and  the  courses  are  designed  to  give 
an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  modern  institu- 
tions, and  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
modern  life. 

17.  Economic  Theory. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  acquaintance  with 
the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  A text  book 
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will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  expected  to  compare  the  views 
of  various  important  authorities  on  the  more  important  topics. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Hirsch. 

18.  Economic  Problems. 

A study  is  made  of  some  of  the  practical  problems  of  Public 
Economics.  Special  subjects  are  assigned  to  members  of  the  class, 
and  oral  and  written  reports  are  required.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Course  17.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Assistant 
Professor  Hirsch. 

19.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a general  survey 
of  the  subject.  A study  is  made  of  the  important  factors  in  our 
social,  industrial  and  commercial  life,  leading  up  to  present  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  show  how  economic  forces 
have  determined  the  history  of  the  country.  Alternates  with 
Course  21.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Spring  term,  1910.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Hirsch. 

20.  Insurance.  (See  Courses  12  and  13,  Department  of  Mathe- 

matics.) 

An  elementary  discussion  of  the  theory  of  interest  and  life 
contingencies.  Open  only  to  students  for  credit  in  this  department 
who  have  taken  Courses  17  and  18.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11 :40 
a.  m.,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

21.  Sociology. 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure  and 
growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
sociology.  Alternates  with  Course  19.  Daily,  8 :00  a.  m.,  Spring 
term,  1911. 

22.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  state  and  local  government.  This 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History 
as  a major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Assistant  Professor 
Hirsch. 
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23.  Comparative  Government. 

This  course  embodies  a study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  leading 
European  States,  especially  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

24.  Elements  op  International  Law. 

A study  of  the  nature  and  history  of  International  Law,  and 
the  laws  of  Peace,  War  and  Neutrality.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  who  have  had  Courses  3 and  23.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.,  Winter 
term,  1911. 

Electives 

Students  majoring  in  History  and  Political  Science  should 
elect  the  following  subjects  from  other  departments:  Philosophy, 
ancient  and  modern ; Experiments  in  Literary  Forms ; Debates, 
7 and  8;  General  Sanitation;  and  at  least  one  year  of  French. 

History  Club 

Since  1888,  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting  regularly 
for  the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit  of  some  line 
of  historical  investigation.  The  Club  is  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  and  receives  all  of  its  publications.  It 
has  accumulated  a Department  Library,  which  it  has  incorporated 
with  the  College  Library. 

III.  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  MURRAY  S.  KENWORTHY 

Students  who  make  Greek  their  major  are  expected  to 
take  all  the  courses  outlined  below,  and,  in  addition,  Course 
6,  in  the  Department  of  History;  they  are  urged  to  take 
Course  5,  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  this  may  be 
substituted  for  any  five-hour  course  in  Greek ; they  are  also 
requested  to  take  as  much  Latin  as  possible. 

Course  8 requires  no  knowledge  of  Greek  and  is  open 
to  all  students. 
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Courses  in  Greek 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  White's  First  Greek 
Book  or  some  similar  text-book;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  I and  II  are  read,  with  weekly  exercises  in 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text.  Daily  during  the  year,  10:50 
a.  m. 

second  year 

4.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  III  and  IV. 

With  prose  composition  once  a week.  Daily,  Fall  term,  9:10 
a.  m. 

5.  Homer,  Iliad  I-VI. 

Homeric  life,  language  and  verse.  Daily,  Winter  term,  9:10 
a.  m. 

6.  Selections  prom  the  Odyssey. 

A rapid  reading  course.  Daily,  Spring  term,  9:10  a.  m. 

THIRD  YEAR 

7.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Life  and  times  of  Socrates.  Fall  term,  daily,  8 a.  m. 

8.  History  op  Greek  Sculpture. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Winter  term,  8 a.  m. 

9.  Sophocles,  Antigone. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  Winter  term,  8 a.  m. 

10.  The  History  op  the  Persian  War. 

Selected  portions  of  Herodotus  VII-IX  will  be  read,  and 
modern  Greek  historians  compared.  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
Spring  term,  8 a.  m. 

II.  Thucydides,  History  op  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

A course  similar  to  10,  based  on  selected  portions  of  Thucy- 
dides. Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Spring  term,  8 a.  m. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

12.  Euripides,  Three  Plays. 

Daily,  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 
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13  Demosthenes'  De  Corona. 

The  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip.  Prose  composition, 
once  a week.  Daily,  Winter  term,  2 :35  p.  m. 

14  History  oe  Greek  Tragedy,  Continued. 

Careful  study  of  one  play  of  Aeschylus.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

15.  New  Testament  Greek, 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Spring  term,  11:40  a.  m. 

IV.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  CHASE 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are  found  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin 
as  a major  study,  read  Latin  for  at  least  three  years  after 
entering  the  Freshman  Class.  After  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year,  students  may  elect  any  of  the  courses 
offered  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are 
competent  to  pursue.  All  courses,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified,  meet  five  hours  a week. 

Special  work  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  Latin 
is  offered  each  year,  either  as  a separate  course  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  advanced  courses.  Students  are 
usually  not  recommended  for  positions  to  teach  unless  they 
have  had  this  work. 

, T Courses  in  Latin 

1.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII  or  Book  I.  The  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  with  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text.  Fall  term,  1 :45  p.  m.  Text,  Westcott’s  Livy. 

2.  Cicero. 

De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Wilkin's  Primer  of  Latin  Lit- 
erature will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
literature.  1:45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Text,  Bennett’s  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia. 
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3.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola.  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Text,  Gude- 
man’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

4.  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course  is  entirely  literary  in  its 
character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  important 
offered.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  become  thoroughly  familiar, 
through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more  beautiful 
of  the  odes,  committing  numerous  passages  to  memory.  Finished 
written  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  2:35  p.  m., 
Fall  term. 

5.  Puny's  Letters. 

Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s  edition  will  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in  the 
early  empire.  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great  care,  and  the 
others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful  study  will 
be  made  of  the  Roman  drama — its  origin  and  history,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  performances.  2:35  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

7.  The  Satires  and  Epistles  oe  Horace. 

The  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  Horace's  philosophy 
of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs.  The  development  of  the  satire 
as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt  to  his  predecessors  will  be 
briefly  studied.  8 a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

8.  The  Satires  oe  Juvenal 

The  object  of  this  course  is  in  large  part  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  5 — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of  life  and  manners  of  the 
times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  respects  the  complement  of 
each  other.  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term 

9.  Plautus. 

Compare  Course  6 for  the  aims  of  this  course.  In  addition,  a 
careful  study  of  the  language  of  Plautus  will  be  made,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  8 a.  m.,  Spring 
term. 
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10.  Cicero's  Letters. 

This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and  the  letters  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
war.  8 a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

11.  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  The  literary  tendencies  during 
the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac  school  of  writers,  will 
be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these  three  writers,  suf- 
ficient to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and  content,  will 
be  read.  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

Books  I-VI  will  be  read,  and  the  other  important  Latin  writers 
on  this  period  will  be  compared.  The  course  will  in  a small  way 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Note. — Courses  10,  11  and  12  will  in  1910-11  be  substituted 
for  Courses  7,  8 and  9. 

Roman  and  Greek  History 

For  these  courses,  which  Latin  students  are  expected  to  take,  if 
they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announcements  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

The  Latin  Club 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students  of 
Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year  some  such 
subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  private  life,  Roman 
administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of 
the  literature,  etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra 
work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous 
short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 


V.  Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MISS  KEYES 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this  course 
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are  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture.  Hence,  in  the 
elementary  subjects  accuracy  and  facility  of  translation  are 
sought  by  means  of  careful  grammatical  drill  and  copious 
reading.  In  the  second  year  some  classic  and  modern 
masterpieces  are  read,  and  linguistic  discipline  continues 
in  conscientious  and  idiomatic  translation.  Composition 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  instruction,  and  oral 
practice  is  considered  a valuable  auxiliary.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  acquiring  a correct  pronunciation. 
By  the  third  year  the  student  should  have  acquired  sufficient 
mastery  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily.  Liter- 
ature is  now  read  for  its  own  sake,  translation  being  grad- 
ually discontinued.  In  the  advanced  courses  systematic 
study  of  the  history  of  the  literature  is  undertaken,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  literary  forms,  and  an  outlook  is  given  into  the  great 
field  of  comparative  grammar  and  philology. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 

Courses  in  German 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen  II.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and 
11:40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Storm's  Immensee  and  Heyse's  L’Arrabbiata.  Daily,  8 a.  m. 
and  11:40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 
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3.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bibliothek  I.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  11 :40 
a.m.,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  General  Reading. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syntax 
and  Composition.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  General  Reading. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm ; Historical  Prose,  such  as. 
Freytag,  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges,  or  Sybel,  Die 
Erhebung  Euro  pas  gegen  Napoleon  I;  Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  General  Reading. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea ; Lyric  Poetry,  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

7a.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads  and  one  or  two  dramas ; Informal 
Lectures  on  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

7b.  German  Prose  Composition. 

Prose  Composition.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m.,  rail 
term. 

8.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Continuation  of  Course  7a.  Wallenstein  will  be  read.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

This  course  is  varied  in  alternate  years  and  may  be  elected  two 
years  in  succession.  Such  authors  as  Freytag,  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  Heine,  Scheffel,  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer,  will  be  read.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

10.  Life  of  Goethe. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen , Werther,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit; 
Lyric  Poems;  Informal  Lectures.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 2:35  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  (Not  given  1909-10.) 
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11.  Goethe:. 

Lyric  Poems;  Iphigenie,  Tasso . Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 2:35  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  (Not  given  1909-10.) 

12.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 2:35  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  (Not  given  1909-10.) 

*13  Gothic. 

Wrights  Gothic  Primer ; Outline  History  of  German  Language. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  (Not 
given  1909-10.) 

*14  and  15.  Middle  High  German. 

Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer;  Das  Nibelungenlied; 
Poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  (Not  given  1909-10.) 

16  and  17.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

18.  Scientific  German. 

Two  hours  a week,  Winter  term.  Open  to  all  students  having 
taken  Courses  1 to  6,  or  the  equivalent. 

VI.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MISS  KEYES 
MRS.  BAEEARD 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of  Span- 
ish into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response  to  the 
demand  resulting  from  the  recent  active  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  problems  of  international  interest. 

Courses  in  French 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Grammar. 

Frazer  and  Squair,  French  Grammar ; Whitney,  Introductory 
French  Reader.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

'These  courses  may  be  credited  as  Graduate  work. 
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2.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading. 

Continuation  of  Course  1.  The  following  books  are  read: 
Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constantin;  Daudet,  La  Belle  Nivernaise.  Daily, 
1:45  p m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading. 

Continuation  of  Course  2.  The  following  books  are  read . Sand, 
La  Mare  an  Diable;  Labiche,  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis.  Daily, 

1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Reading  oe  Standard  French  Authors. 

The  following  is  representative  of  the  work  read:  Lamartine, 
Graziella;  Sand,  Marianne ; Scribe,  Verre  d!  eau;  Augier,  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier;  Loti,  Le  Pecheur  d’  Islande ; Daudet,  Contes . Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5 and  6. 

Courses  designed  to  give  acquaintance  with  a number  ot 
the  literary  masterpieces  produced  in  France  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  These  courses  are  varied  in  alternate 
years  and  may  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  Selected  works 
of  the  following  authors  are  read:  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 

Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  Balzac,  Daudet,  Loti. 
Readings  outside  the  class  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Lemons  de  la 
Literature  Frangaise,  and  Fortier,  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  du  Dtx- 
neuvieme  Siecle.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:40  a.  m„ 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

7,  8,  9.  Courses  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Frazer  and  Squairs’  French  Grammar,  Part  II,  and  Comfort  s 
French  Composition  are  used.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m„ 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Courses  in  Spanish 
eirst  year 

10.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Ramsey’s  Reader.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

11.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Victoria  y otros  Cuentos.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

Mrs.  Ballard. 
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12.  Reading  and  Composition. 

Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno.  Prose  Composition.  Sight  read- 
ing. Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 


VII.  Department  of  English  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBEOOD 
PROFESSOR  ELBERT  RUSSELL 
PROFESSOR  ANNA  M.  MOORE 

This  department  comprises  courses  arranged  under  the 
following  heads : 

I.  Courses  in  Literature: 

(1)  In  Poetic  Matter. 

(2)  In  Dramatic  Matter. 

(3)  In  Philosophic  Matter. 

II.  Courses  in  Literary  Art: 

(1)  In  Expressional  Values. 

(2)  In  Technical  Values. 

(3)  In  Experimental  Practice. 

III.  Courses  in  the  English  Language: 

(1)  In  Anglo-Saxon. 

(2)  In  Early  and  Middle  English. 

(3)  In  Modern  English. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  courses  are  numbered 
consecutively,  without  regard  to  lines  of  work. 

But  for  students’  purposes  in  selecting  courses,  the 
following  sequence  in  each  line  of  work  is  to  be  observed, 
while  the  lines  may  be  chosen  to  suit  conditions. 

I.  Literary  Art  : 

(1)  Expressional  Values:  Rhetoric,  two  years. 

(2)  Technical  Values:  Poetry  and  Drama,  one  term,  each. 

(3)  Experimental  Practice : Short  Story,  Drama,  Journalism, 
one  term,  each. 
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II.  Literature  : 

(1)  Poetic  Matter: 

1.  The  Technique  of  Poetry.  One  term. 

2.  The  Poets.  One  term. 

3.  The  Short  Story  or  Novel.  One  term. 

(2)  Dramatic  Matter. 

1.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  One  term 

2.  The  Shakespearian  Drama.  One  term. 

3.  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama.  One  term. 

(3)  Philosophic  Matter: 

1.  The  Essay.  One  term. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Literature.  One  term. 

3.  Emerson.  One  term. 

III.  Language  : 

(1)  Anglo-Saxon.  Two  terms. 

(2)  Early  and  Middle  English.  One  term. 

(3)  Modern  English.  One  term. 

Courses  in  Literature 

1.  The  Essay. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Critical  and  Aesthetic  Essay. 
These  studies  will  be  made  from  famous  types;  selections  from 
Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Arnold,  Warner,  Renan.  They 
will  emphasize  the  Essay  as  a literary  product.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m., 
Fall  term.  Professor  Moore. 

2.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bib- 
lical writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to 
a larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings, and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term, 
10:50  a.m.  Professor  Russell. 

3.  English  Novel. 

These  studies  will  be  made  in  the  Realistic  Novel,  the  Ro- 
mantic Novel,  the  Historical  Novel,  and  will  emphasize  the  quali- 
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ties  and  forms  of  these,  as  species  of  Prose  Fiction.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Moore. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A general  survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  (For 
a description  of  the  course,  see  under  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Spring  term,  10 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

5.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

(For  description  of  the  course,  see  under  Department  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

6.  The  Poets. 

A course  in  English  and  American  Poetry.  For  the  year 
1909-10.  Ten  poems  from  each  of  these  authors:  Kipling,  Brown- 
ing, Lowell,  Riley,  R.  U.  Johnson.  Studied  for  characteristics  of 
the  authors  and  general  poetic  values.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

7.  Philosophical  Literature. 

A course  in  two  parts : ( a ) The  Philosophy  of  English  Liter- 

ature—Bascom.  (b)  Education— Spencer.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Winter 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

8.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. 

A course  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama;  studied  for  the  form 
and  quality  of  the  English  Drama  as  contrasted  with  the  Classical. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

9.  The  Modern  Short  Story. 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story,  as  a literary  form.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Moore. 

10.  Early  English  Drama. 

Studies,  dramatic  and  linguistic,  in  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
English  Drama.  Text,  Manley’s  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama.  Daily, 
1:45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

11.  English  Ballads. 

Studies  in  Popular  Ballad  Poetry.  Text,  Gummere’s  Old 
English  Ballads.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Moore. 
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Courses  in  Literary  Art 

12.  The  Forms  oe  Poetry. 

Studies  in  the  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Poetry.  Text,  Johnson’s 
Forms  of  English  Poetry.  Daily,  10  a.  m„  Fall  term.  Professor 
Moore. 

13.  The  Law  and  Technique  oe  the  Drama. 

Author,  Woodbridge;  supplemented  with  illustrative  studies 
(whole  dramas)  from  the  English,  French  and  German  drama. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

14.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

A year’s  course  of  experiments  in  the  production  of  literary 

forms,  as  follows : # 

a.  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  impersonal  Essay. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:40  a.  m„  Fall  term.  Professor  True- 

blood.  , 

b.  Practical  studies  in  the  Ballad,  Parable,  Short  Story,  and 
Novel.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:40  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor  Trueblood. 

c.  Practical  studies  in  the  Drama  and  Journalism.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

15.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  logical  composition.  Text, 
Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

16.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  . - 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  composition. 

Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

Courses  in  the  English  Language 

17.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beginning  Course). 

(1)  Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Language. 

(2)  Readings  and  syntactical  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose 
Text,  Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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18.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beowulf). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

19.  Early  and  Middie  English  (1150-1550). 

Studies,  Philological  and  Linguistic,  in  the  Early  English  Ro- 
mances, Chronicles  and  Homilies.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

20.  The  Evolution  oe  the  English  Language. 

A course  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, for  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle-English  students.  Text,  Louns- 
bury’s  English  Language.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Trueblood. 

21.  English  Syntax  and  Idioms. 

A course  in  English  prose  idiom,  designed  to  do  for  the  stu- 
dent of  English  what  Greek  prose  composition  does  for  the  stu- 
dent of  Greek — give  him  an  understanding  of  the  constructions  of 
his  speech.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

Allied  Courses 

For  students  in  Anglo-Saxon:  History  2 and  8;  German  1 
and  2. 

For  students  in  Literature:  German  3 and  4;  Latin  6 and  8.; 
Greek  5,  9 and  10 ; Philosophy  2,  6 and  8. 

The  Anglican  Club 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  designed  to 
afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  and 
production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  stand- 
ard works,  and  more  thorough  culture  of  natural  tastes  and  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself  from 
formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  liberty  consistent 
with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi-monthly.  Its  sessions  are 
two  hours  in  length. 
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VIII.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Interpretation 

PROFESSOR  RUSSEEE 
MR.  KENWORTHY 

The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  give  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and  thought  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students  in  correct 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation.  The  courses 
will  require  as  high  intellectual  attainments  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit,  and  are  intended  to  give  as  effective  mental 
discipline,  as  corresponding  courses  in  other  lines  of  study. 
Yet  their  primary  purpose  will  be  to  teach  an  intelligent, 
Christian  attitude  to  the  problems  and  duties  of  life,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  Christian  character. 

A Two- Years'  Course 

Courses  1-9  and  20  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  the  more  advanced  regular 
college  classes.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  can  do  the 
work  with  profit  will  be  admitted  to  these  courses,  regardless  of  the 
usual  college  entrance  requirements.  Together  with  allied  subjects 
they  provide  a two-years'  course  of  training  for  prospective  workers 
in  religious  lines,  who  are  unable  to  pursue  regular  college  courses. 

Graduate  Courses 

The  number  of  students  desiring  graduate  Biblical  work  in 
a Friends'  institution  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
department  has  made  provision  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Opportunity 
for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  indicated  below  is  offered  to 
graduate  students  in  connection  with  Courses  13,  17,  18  and  20. 

1.  Church  History. 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

3.  Biblical  Literature. 

4.  New  Testament  Theology. 
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Courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose  and  history  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  a preparation  for  careful 
and  constructive  study  of  the  various  parts.  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  For  1908-9  the  work  was  in 
the  Minor  Prophets,  with  special  attention  paid  to  methods  of  study. 
Winter  term,  10  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

3.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  occasion,  purpose,  contents  and  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
and  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Spring  term,  11:40 
a.  m.,  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

4.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Courses  5 and  6. 
It  covers  the  rise  and  development  of  the  empires  in  the  Nile  and 
Tigro-Euphrates  valleys,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of 
Palestine.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

5.  6.  Hebrew  People. 

These  courses  cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts  at  kingship  under 
the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the  social,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  notice  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  8 
a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

7.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apostle, 
in  relation  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
and  the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  Fall 
term,  9:10  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 
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8.  The  Generae  EpisteEs. 

A study  of  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude.  Winter 
term,  11:40  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

9.  Genesis. 

A study  of  the  composition,  literary  character,  contents  and 
religious  teaching  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Spring  term,  10  a.m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

10.  New  Testament  Times. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Macca- 
bean  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Fall  term,  10  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

11.  12.  The  Lite  of  Jesus. 

These  courses  aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of  thdr  development,  and  a 
practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Stevens 
and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospel  and  Burton  and  Matthews’ 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be  used  as  a basis 
for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  9:10  a.  m.  Professor 
Russell. 

13.  Bibeicae  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament,  and 
aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to  a 
larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writings, 
and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term,  10:50 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:*  One  year  of  College  Literature. 

14.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form  and  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  this  book.  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Given  alternately  with  Course  15.  Professor 
Russell. 
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15.  Job. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship  and  purpose,  literary  form  and 
teaching  of  the  book.  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 
(Not  given  1910.) 

16.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Spring  term,  10  a.  m.  Given 
alternately  with  Course  17.  Professor  Russell.  (Not  given  1910.) 

17.  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans. 

The  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  contents  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistles.  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

18.  Church  History. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events  of 
Christian  History,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  Fall  term,  8 a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  Roman  and  Mediaeval  History. 

19.  History  op  Friends. 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  organi- 
zation and  fundamental  doctrines.  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

20.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

The  course  will  be  a study  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Winter  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 
Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  Three  Old  Testament  Courses. 

21.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.) 

22.  Methods  of  Religious  Work. 

A course  of  homiletics,  pastoral  work  and  church  work.  Two 
hours  a week.  Spring  term,  1:45  p.  m.  Professor  Russell  and 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 
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IX.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBEOOD 

The  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  embraces  class  in- 
struction in  Elocution,  Oratory,  Forensics  and  readings  from 
Shakespeare.  In  addition  to  this,  special  individual  drill  is 
given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises  and  oratorical  con- 
tests and  in  preparation  for  debates. 

Description  of  Courses 

1.  Orations. 

Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study  of 
Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  Grady’s  orations.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and 
the  best  parts  are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  and  deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary 
production.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  9:10  a.m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Organs  of  Speech.  English  Sounds,  Articulation,  Pronuncia- 
tion. Daily  readings  and  recitations.  Original  orations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Vocae  Expression  ( a ). 

Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principles  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections.  Original 
oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  (Fulton  and  True- 
blood’s  “Practical  Elocution”  and  “Standard  Selections.”) 

4.  Vocae  Expression  ( b ). 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Studies  in  Riley  and  Kipling.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 
(“Practical  Elocution”  and  “Standard  Selections.”) 

5.  Shakespeare  (a). 

Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest and  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course 
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must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

6.  Shakespeare  ( b ). 

Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  and  Midsummer  Night.  This 
course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equivalents. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m.,  Spring 
term. 

7.  Debates. 

Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in  groups  of  four.  Each 
debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  presented.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  11:40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

8.  Art  op  Debate. 

Two  hour  course.  Arguments  one  hour,  text-book  (Alden) 
one  hour.  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  1:45  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Debates. 

Course  in  Arguments.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

10.  Oratorical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  master- 
piece orations.  Original  oration  required.  Two  hours  (Tuesday 
and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

11.  Bible  Readings. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a spe- 
cial study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Applications  of  Quality, 
Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will  be  made 
to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show  the  best 
method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies.  (Tues- 
day and  Thursday),  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Prizes 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this 
department,  the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  of  the  college : 
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1.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  ’64,  is  fifty  dollars  and 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  annual 
Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  be- 
low third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

Aman  Moore,  a former  student,  places  yearly  $100  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Oratory  and  Debating,  to  divide  as  the 
department  desires. 

The  Oratorical  Association 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class  has  representa- 
tives in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  college  during  the  Fall 
term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  repre- 
sents the  college  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 
The  association  also  controls  the  Prohibition  Contest  and  the 
Peace  Contest.  Representatives  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  state  contest  and  represent  Earlham  in  both  of  these  Indiana 
Contests. 

X.  Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHAEE 
professor  hadeEy 
MR.  THISTEETHWAITE 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  adapted  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  meet  the  needs  of  students  (1)  who  take  them  as  a 
part  of  the  required  work,  (2)  who  take  them  as  secondary 
to  their  major  studies  in  some  other  field,  particularly 
Physics,  (3)  who  take  them  as  a part  of  engineering  courses, 
and  (4)  who  elect  Mathematics  as  a major  subject.  Those 
who  elect  Mathematics  as  a major  must  complete,  before 
graduating,  Courses  1 to  6 inclusive  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  numbers  7 to  12. 

Courses  A and  B are  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
are  deficient  in  preparation  on  entrance.  College  credit  is 
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not  given  for  the  work  in  these  courses.  Students  who  enter 
Course  2 and  whose  work  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
review  shows  insufficient  preparation,  will  be  transferred 
to  Course  A. 


Courses  in  Mathematics 

A.  Elementary  Algebra. 

A study  of  factoring,  radicals,  exponents,  quadratic  equations, 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  and  progres- 
sions. Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

B.  Solid  Geometry. 

A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises.  Daily,  8 or  11 :40  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Mr.  This- 
tlethwaite. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations 
expressing  their  relations,  with  practice  in  proving  trigonometric 
identities.  The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of  triangles; 
problems  are  selected,  partly  from  text-book,  partly  from  other 
sources.  Daily,  two  sections,  8 and  11 :40  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Pro- 
fessor Hadley. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

( a ) A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra, 
such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, inequalities,  proportion  and  variation.  ( b ) A further  study 
which  will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions  in  series, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon  this  term’s  Algebra  will 
not  be  given  for  work  done  in  high  schools,  except  upon  examina- 
tion. Daily,  8 and  11 :40  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

3.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geometry  of  conic 
sections.  Prerequisites : Courses  1 and  2.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Spring 
term.  Professor  Hadley. 
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4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A continuation  of  Course  3,  and  an  introduction  to  solid  analy- 
tics. Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

5.  Calculus. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  solution  of  illustrative 
problems  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  Prerequisite : Course  4.  Daily, 
10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

6.  Calculus. 

A continuation  of  Course  5.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Mendenhall. 

7.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Elementary  statics  and  dynamics.  Prerequisite : Courses  5 and  6. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Dynamics  of  a particle  and  an  introduction  to  dynamics  of 
rigid  bodies.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

9.  Theory  of  Equations. 

The  elements  of  determinants,  complex  number  system,  roots 
of  unity,  theory  of  equations.  Prerequisite : Courses  1 and  2.  Daily, 
8 a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

10.  Advanced  Calculus. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  the  calculus 
developed  with  greater  rigor  than  in  the  elementary  course,  the 
theory  of  definite  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Courses  5 and  6.  Daily, 
Winter  term.  Professor  Mendenhall.  (Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

11.  Advanced  Calculus. 

Continuation  of  Course  10,  including  studies  in  infinite  series 
and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations.  Daily,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Mendenhall.  (Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

12.  Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course.  Prerequisite:  Courses  5 and  6.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 
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13.  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1 and  2.  Required  of  those  who  elect 
Course  15  with  which  it  may  be  taken  during  the  same  term.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

14.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  astron- 
omy and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  class  has 
frequent  access  to  the  observatory.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  elect  this  course  not  earlier  than  in  their 
Junior  year.  Daily,  8 a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

15.  Practical  Astronomy. 

This  course  leads  to  the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude 
and  time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and  computations  necessary 
for  correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental  errors  are  obtained. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  at  the  observatory. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  13  and  14.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
8 a.  m.  and  7 :30  p.  m.  Professor  Hadley. 

16  and  17.  Insurance. 

An  elementary  discussion  of  the  theory  of  interest  and  life 
contingencies.  This  is  essentially  one  course  though  extending 
through  two  terms,  and  credit  will  only  be  given  those  who  complete 
the  whole  course.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:40  a.  m.,  Fall  and 
Winter  terms.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

18.  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. 

Discussions  of  methods  in  mathematic’s  class  room,  with  refer- 
ences to  periodicals  and  criticisms  of  various  texts.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Men- 
denhall. 

Courses  Leading  to  Engineering 

The  following  courses:  Mathematics  1-8,  Physics  1-9 
and  Manual  Training,  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  and  the  required 
courses  in  English,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  consti- 
tute parts  of  the  curriculum  in  all  schools  of  engineering. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Department  of  Mathematics  offers 
certain  technical  courses  designed  to  give  a firm  foundation 
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for  the  pursuit  of  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  those 
planning  to  enter  a school  of  engineering  later,  or  for  the 
practice  of  civil  engineering.  One  may  so  choose  his  work 
during  the  first  three  years  as  to  be  able  to  enter  the  Junior 
year  of  a technical  school.  Thus  Earlham  offers  the  advan- 
tages of  a small  college  with  its  guarded  associations  to 
younger  men  who  meanwhile  are  acquiring  their  desired 
technical  training  with  little  or  no  loss  of  time.  Again,  that 
increasing  number  of  those  who  wish  the  broader  foundation 
of  a college  course  before  specializing,  may  greatly  shorten 
their  total  period  of  preparation.  Lastly,  Earlham  gradu- 
ates with  this  preparation  go  directly  into  successful  practice 
of  civil  engineering. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  specified  on 
pages  31-34,  except  that  a student  offering  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  years  of  daily  recitations  in  either  Latin,  Greek  or 
German  may  graduate  by  making  two  additional  credits  in 
Applied  Mathematics,  i.  e.y  by  offering  for  graduation  forty 
credits,  eleven  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  A 
student  offering  the  equivalent  of  only  one  year  of  Foreign 
Language  (preferably  German)  may  graduate  by  making 
four  additional  credits  in  Applied  Mathematics,  i.  e.,  by 
offering  for  graduation  forty-two  credits,  thirteen  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  The  prescribed  subjects 
remain  the  same. 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit,  Berger  & Son  transit,  with  solar  attach- 
ment; an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hy- 
drographic level;  Ulmer  14-inch  level;  Gurley  plane  table  of 
original  design ; Steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all 
necessary  equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad 
surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  general 
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engineering  use-  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  number 
of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses — drawing  and  designing. 

Courses  in  Engineering 

1.  Drawing  and  Lettering. 

The  object  is  to  gain  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
various  mechanical  drawing  instruments,  ability  to  do  plain  letter- 
ing of  the  kinds  used  in  mapping  and  engineering  drawing,  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  water  colors  in  shading.  Work  in  reproducing 
engineering  drawings  will  be  given  to  students  majoring  in  engineer- 
ing,— for  others  this  feature  may  be  varied.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  2:35  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Third  angle  projection.  Problems  relating  to  point  line  and 
plane.  Mainly  class-room  work.  Requires  Course  1 in  drawing 
and  3 in  mathematics.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Course  2 continued.  Intersections,  developments  and  revolu- 
tions. Drawing-room  work.  Requires  2.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Application  to  problems  in  shades,  shadows  and  perspective. 
Requires  Course  3.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Spring  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

5.  EtEmEntary  Surveying. 

Field  and  class-room  work  on  the  use  and  adjustments  of  level 
and  transit.  Land  surveying,  government  surveys,  resurveys,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  transit  and  stadia,  and  plane  table  methods 
of  taking  topography.  Requires  Mathematics  3.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Fall  term.  Mr.  Thistlethwaite. 

6.  Surveying  Computations  and  Mapping. 

Continuation  of  Course  5.  Computation  of  traverse  notes, 
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reduction  of  stadia  notes  and  plotting  of  same.  Requires  1 and  4. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Mr.  This- 
tlethwaite. 

7.  Railroad  Surveying. 

Field  work  of  running  circular  and  transition  curves.  Profile 
leveling,  cross  sectioning  and  computation  of  earthwork.  Running 
of  a short  section  of  line  with  plans  and  estimates  on  same. 
Switches  and  frogs.  Requires  5.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Mr.  Thistlethwaite. 

8.  Railroad  Construction. 

Method  and  costs  of  handling  earthwork,  economic  lead,  mass 
diagram,  overhaul,  tunneling,  structures,  and  track.  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  (3  hours),  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

9.  Railroad  Location  and  Economics. 

Field  practice  of  railway  location  and  an  introduction  to  rail- 
way economics.  Texts,  Beahan’s  Field  Practice  and  Webb’s  Rail- 
road Economics.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

10.  Mechanics  oe  Materials. 

Elementary  Stresses,  Torsion,  Flexture  Columns,  and  elements 
of  structural  detailing.  Requires  9. 

11.  Structural  Engineering. 

Stresses  in  roof  and  bridge  trusses.  Requires  10.  Merriman 
and  Jacoby’s  Roofs  and  Bridges,  I and  II.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

12.  Structural  Engineering. 

Continuation  of  12.  Designs  of  a truss  and  girder.  Daily,  10 
a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

13.  Hydraulics. 

The  theory  of  flow  through  pipes,  orifices  and  open  channels, 
impulse  and  resistance  of  fluids.  Requires  10.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  Spring  term.  Mr.  Thistlethwaite. 
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XL  Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  SWAIM 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  primarily  designed  as  culture 
courses,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  applications  of 
Physics  in  its  relations  to  every  day  life  and  to  engineering 
courses  are  considered-  The  work  is  designed  to  fit  one 
for  student  work  in  the  best  universities  and  to  lay  a good 
foundation  for  mechanical  and  technical  schools. 

The  subject  of  Physics  leads  naturally  into  the  various 
technical  and  engineering  courses.  To  enable  students  from 
this  department  to  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  mechan- 
ical, civil  and  electrical  engineering  work,  a course  in 
shop  work  is  offered.  This  course  is  entirely  elective,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  major  in  Physics. 
One  term  of  this  course  may  count  as  major  work  to  a stu- 
dent majoring  in  Physics. 

Courses  in  Physics 
1,  2,  3.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics  designed  first,  for  students  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  a high  school  course  in  the  subject;  and 
second,  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  science  or  mathematics, 
but  who  wish  a general  view  of  the  field  of  Physics.  Lectures 
and  text  work.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8 a.  m.,  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

4,  5,  6.  General  Experimental  Physics. 

These  are  laboratory  courses  intended  to  accompany  Courses 
1,  2 and  3.  The  courses,  however,  are  complete  in  themselves  and 
may  be  pursued  by  qualified  students  without  taking  Courses  1,  2 
and  3.  About  forty-five  well  selected  experiments  are  arranged  for 
the  three  courses.  The  experiments  are  first  considered  theoretically, 
and  then  worked  out  by  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8 a.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
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7,  8,  9.  Mechanics,  Heat  and  Electricity. 

These  three  courses  constitute  a year’s  work.  Millikan’s 
Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  is  used  as  a basis  of  the 
work  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  Millikan  and  Mills’  Electric- 
ity, Sound  and  Light  is  used  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  work 
is  both  theoretical  and  experimental.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 and  6,  or  their  equivalent,  and  have  had 
Trigonometry,  or  students  who  have  the  other  qualifications  may 
enter  these  courses,  provided  they  take  Trigonometry  during  the 
Fall  term.  In  exceptional  cases  students  may  be  admitted  to 
these  courses  from  the  stongest  and  best  equipped  high  schools. 
Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

10.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  magnetic  properties  of 
iron,  dynamos,  motors,  alternating  currents,  etc.  Courses  7,  8 
and  9 are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

11.  Light. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  text  work  and  laboratory  work. 
The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  Limit  of  Resolution;  The 
Double  Slit;  The  Fresnel  Mirrors  and  Bi-Prisms;  The  Prism  Spec- 
trometer; Diffraction  Gratings;  Interferometer;  Polarized  Light, 
etc.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  Physical  Chemistry. 

This  is  largely  a laboratory  course,  but  the  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lectures  and  text  work.  Ostwald’s  Physico-Chemical 
Measurements  is  the  manual  used.  The  following  suggests  the  line 
of  work  taken  up : Density  of  Liquids  by  the  Pyknometer  method, 
and  the  Mohr-Westphal  Balance ; Vapor  Density  by  the  Dumas’  and 
the  Victor  Meyer’s  Methods ; Molecular  Weights  by  the  Freezing 
Point  and  the  Boiling  Point  Methods ; Conductivity  of  Solutions ; 
Determination  of  Cell  Constants ; Specific  Rotation  of  Cane  Sugar, 
etc.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Students  of  the  Department  of  Physics  may  elect  the  following 
courses  and  count  them  upon  their  Physics  major:  Hydraulics 

and  Mechanics,  under  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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Manuae  Training 

This  line  of  work  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Physics.  In  establishing  the  work  the 
following  conditions  have  recently  been  formulated  by  the 
faculty  regarding  the  work. 

First,  the  work  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students — viz.:  students  majoring  in  Physics,  students 
planning  to  teach  manual  training,  and  students  preparing  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  in  technical  schools. 

Second,  to  meet  these  needs,  two  courses  each  of  one  year’s 
duration,  and  three  hours  per  week  will  be  maintained. 

Third,  the  first  year’s  work  is  open  as  elective  work  to  all  young 
men  of  the  college,  and  the  second  year  may  be  open  to  young  men 
of  the  college,  who  have  had  the  first  course  or  its  equivalent,  for 
which  no  advanced  credit  has  been  given. 

Fourth,  the  two  courses  are  open  as  elective  work  to  all  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Physics,  or  to  students  majoring  in  mathematics 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  and  manual  training,  or  to 
mathematical  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineering  courses. 

Fifth,  that  two  and  one-half  hours  in  shop  work  courses  shall 
be  required  for  one  hour  credit. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  action  of  the  faculty,  two 
three-hour  courses  in  shop  work  will  be  offered. 

The  first  course  will  be  general  bench  work.  The  second  will 
be  in  wood  or  iron  turning. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  six  benches,  twelve  sets  of  tools, 
two  wood  lathes  and  one  screw  cutting  lathe.  The  equipments  will 
accommodate  twenty-five  students  during  a term,  in  the  following 
groups : sixteen  in  bench  work,  six  in  wood  turning,  and  three  in 
iron  turning.  If  at  any  time  more  than  twenty- five  students  apply 
for  the  work  their  names  will  be  placed  upon  a waiting  list  and  they 
will  be  admitted  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  class.  Students  are 
held  accountable  for  loss  or  breakage  of  tools.  A fee  of  two  dollars 
is  charged  each  student  pursuing  the  work  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material  used.  In  case  a student  furnishes  his  own  material  for  a 
problem  in  bench  work  a fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  will  be  charged 
for  wear  of  tools.  And  in  case  the  problems  are  in  lathe  work,  one 
dollar  per  term.  The  shop  will  be  open  daily,  from  1 :45  to  4:15  p.  m. 
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XII.  Department  of  Chemistry 

DR.  HOLMES 

MR.  NANNEY 
MR.  EAUQUHER 

A three  years’  course  is  offered  and  additional  advanced 
courses  leading  to  a Master’s  degree-  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  independent  research  when  the  student  is  suffic- 
iently trained  in  routine  work.  Extra  work  may  be  taken  in 
Commercial  Analysis  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Second  and  third  year  men  are  urged  to  present  papers 
before  the  Science  Club  and  are  given  access  to  a growing 
chemical  library.  The  purchase  of  new  books  by  the  col- 
lege, by  the  Morrisson-Reeves  Library,  and  the  loan  of 
several  valuable  works  by  friends  of  the  department  have 
given  splendid  opportunities  for  general  reading.  A few 
of  the  best  chemical  journals  are  also  on  file. 

The  building  has  been  renovated  and  soon  all  the  waste 
room  will  be  utilized. 

Courses  in  Chemistry 

ElRST  YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course  for  beginners  in  Chemistry,  comprises  three  lec- 
tures and  two  afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  A careful 
study  is  given  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry.  High  school  graduates  who  have  had  a year 
of  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  this  course  as  a review.  The 
theories  of  Physical  Chemistry  are  introduced  in  this  term.  Fall 
term,  10:50  a.  m. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

Follows  Course  1 and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 
work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals  and  the 
technical  application  of  chemical  methods.  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m. 
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3.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

The  work  of  1 and  2 is  continued  and  preparation  made  for 
Qualitative  Analysis.  For  laboratory  work  in  the  last  half  of  the 
term  practice  is  given  in  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  Spring 
term,  10:50  a.  m. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic. 

Three  lectures  per  week.  Lectures  on  Oxidation,  Reduction 
and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Fall  term,  11:40  a.  m. 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  first  year  Chemistry.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Treats  of  the  great  chemical  industries  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sulphuric  acid,  fer- 
tilizers, dyes,  cements,  paper,  explosives,  paints,  etc.  The  most 
recent  literature  is  used  to  keep  the  course  up  to  date.  11 :40  a.  m., 
Winter  term. 

6.  Electro  Chemistry. 

This  three  hour  course  of  lectures  may  be  taken  independent 
of  any  laboratory  course,  although  such  work  may  be  had,  if 
desired,  in  Course  18. 

A study  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  electrolysis,  various  types 
of  cells,  primary  and  secondary,  solution  tension,  electromotive 
force,  electric  heating  and  lighting.  The  course  also  treats  of 
electrolytic  analysis  and  refining  of  metals,  the  manufacture  of 
alkalies  and  chlorine  and  electric  furnace  industries.  Spring  term, 
11 :40  a.  m. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2 and  3.  Two 
afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  theories  of  Qualitative 
Analysis  are  discussed  in  Course  4,  so  these  two  should  be  taken 
together.  Practice  is  given  in  the  determination  of  metals  and 
acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals.  Fall  term. 

8.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

About  twenty  compounds  made.  Two  afternoons’  laboratory 
work  per  week.  Winter  term. 

9.  Elements  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  frequent  informal  lectures  in 
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the  laboratory.  A preliminary  training  for  the  advanced  work  of 
Course  13  and  includes  simple  exercises  in  Gravimetric  Analysis. 
Two  afternoons  in  the  laboratory  per  week.  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR 

10,  11,  12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  of  lectures  extends  over  the  entire  year.  Three 
hours  per  week,  9:10  a.  m. 

13.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  in  the  laboratory  during  the  Fall 
term.  More  difficult  analysis  and  greater  accuracy  required  than 
in  Course  8.  Deals  chiefly  with  Volumetric  Analysis. 

14,  15.  Organic  Preparations. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  laboratory  work  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring  terms.  Follows  the  plan  of  Remsen’s  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 

Special  Courses 

Special  courses  amounting  to  a year's  laboratory  work 
in  all  are  given  in  the  following  subjects: 

16.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

As  a preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 

17.  Organic  Analysis. 

Both  Qualitative  and  Quantitive,  including  combustion  methods. 

18.  Electro  Chemistry. 

As  a partial  demonstration  of  the  lectures  in  Course  6. 
Students  in  this  course  are  given  practice  in  electrolytic  refining  and 
analysis  of  metals  and  electrolytic  manufactures.  Practice  in  the 
care  and  construction  of  primary  and  storage  cells  is  also  included. 

Courses  in  Household  Economics 
miss  marshall 

1.  The  House. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  etc. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 
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2.  Foods. 

Their  classification,  selection  for  various  ages  and  occupations, 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  1 :45 
p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Molds,  Yeast  and  Bacteria. 

A discussion  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria,  with  home  nursing, 
emergency  cases,  etc.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Spring  term. 

XIII.  Department  of  Geology 

professor  hole 

The  work  in  Geology  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  a fuller  knowledge  of  earth  science, 
either  for  the  purely  educational  and  general  culture  value 
of  the  subject,  or  as  a beginning  of  the  preparation  for 
practical  work  in  Geology.  Text-book  and  laboratory  assign- 
ments are  supplemented  by  work  in  the  library,  where  a 
well-selected  list  of  standard  reference  works  and  period- 
icals on  geological  subjects  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  following  courses,  those  numbered  from  4 to  12 
inclusive,  are  not  all  ordinarily  given  in  any  one  year;  stu- 
dents wishing  to  take  the  work  of  these  courses  are  requested, 
therefore,  to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  before  com- 
pleting their  classification. 

Courses  in  Geology 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief,  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:25  p.  m., 
Fall  term.;  repeated  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8 a.  m.,  Spring 
term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
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mens.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:25  p.  m.,  Fall  term;  repeated 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawing  of  profiles 
and  sections.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the 
work  of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not  included 
'in  the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earthquakes;  (4) 
diastrophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming  movements. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  3:25  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

5.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  Geology, 
Course  2.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

6.  Historical  Geology. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Geology,  Course  5.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

7.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

A study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  groups  of  min- 
erals as  shown  by  blowpipe  and  simple  chemical  tests.  Prerequi- 
sites, Geology,  Course  2,  and  at  least  one  term’s  work  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Daily,  10  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m.  (Laboratory  Work), 
Spring  term. 

8.  Economic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
uses.  It  is  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  Geology, 
Courses  2 and  6.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

9.  Paleontology. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
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10.  Historical  Geology. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  9,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  6 and  9,  or  their  equivalents.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

11.  Field  Course. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made;  descriptions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phenom- 
ena observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  2 
and  6.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  course  shall  be  preceded  by 
Land  Surveying  (Course  4,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering). 
Daily,  3 :25  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

According  to  needs  of  students,  the  time  devoted  to  this  course 
may  vary  from  that  named  above,  becoming  either  a fractional  or  a 
double  course,  and  varying,  therefore,  in  amount  of  credit  given 
according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

12.  Field  Course. 

Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  field 
for  the  summers  of  1907  and  1908,  was  in  the  San  Juan  mountains, 
of  southwestern  Colorado.  For  approximately  eight  weeks  of  field 
work  and  satisfactory  written  report  of  work  done,  three  college 
credits  are  allowed. 

Allied  Courses — Students  whose  major  is  Geology,  or 
Geology  and  some  other  science,  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  the  following  courses  in  other  departments : 
Biology,  1,  2,  3 and  6;  Physics,  first  year  courses;  Chem- 
istry, first  year  courses;  Mathematics,  9,  Land  Survey- 
ing, and  their  prerequisites. 

XIV.  Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to 
pursue  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  An  option  for  more  than  this  minimum  re- 
quirement has  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  students 
who  have  taken  the  course. 
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j Trees  Courses  in  Biology 

A study  in  life  relations.  Twenty-four  lectures  will  be  given 
with  field  work  and  prescribed  reading.  The  lessons  will  consider 
the  influence  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  soil,  both  as  to  its  chemical 
and  physical  properties,  etc.,  on  plants.  Seed  scattering,  Pollena- 
tion,  Plant  Societies,  Zonal  Distribution,  Geographical  Distribution, 
and  Plant  Breeding  will  also  be  considered.  Open  to  all  students. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Trees. 

A systematic  study.  One  hundred  trees  will  be  classified;  and 
as  many  fall  flowering  plants  as  time  will  permit.  Such  a familiar- 
ity may  be  had  as  will  enable  students  to  recognize  all  our  native 
trees  by  their  leaves,  bark,  seeds,  bud  and  general  appearance  in 
the  distance.  Open  to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Courses  1 and  2 may  be  taken  separ- 
ately as  fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course. 

3.  Peant  Histoeogy. 

This  course  aims  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
together  with  the  simpler  methods  of  preparing  and  staining  sec- 
tions of  tissues.  The  tissues  are  studied  with  special  reference  to 
their  physiology.  A study  is  also  made  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  the  plant  cell.  Stevens’  Plant 
Histology  is  the  text  used.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Winter  term. 

4.  Birds. 

A study  in  adaptations.  Field  studies,  lectures  and  supplemen- 
tary prescribed  reading.  Protective  and  aggressive  coloration,  sex- 
ual dimorphism,  mimicry,  the  nesting  and  food  gathering  habits 
of  birds,  their  migrations,  their  uses,  their  adaptations  to  flight  and 
chief  points  in  their  structures,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

5.  Birds. 

Field  and  laboratory  classification  of  birds.  About  150  birds 
will  be  studied  in  the  field,  and  an  indefinate  number  from  museum 
specimens.  Chapman’s  Handbook  is  the  text  used.  Open  to  all 
students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring 
term.  Courses  4 and  5 may  be  taken  separately  as  fractional  courses 
or  together  as  one  course. 
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6.  Animal  Histology,  with  Histological  Methods. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s  Vade- 
mecum  are  the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  2. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

7.  Osteology. 

A Morphological  Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five  species 
of  vertebrates,  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work.  Skeletons 
of  sheep,  cat,  fox,  rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have  been  prepared 
by  students  of  this  course.  Fowler’s  Mammalian  Osteology.  Open 
to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

8.  Evolution. 

Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  Either  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  Species  or  Jordan  and  Kellog’s  Evolution  and  Animal  Life  pre- 
scribed. The  library  has  all  the  leading  works  on  the  subject. 
Courses  7 and  8 may  be  taken  separately  as  fractional  courses  or 
together  as  one.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

9.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish 
and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text, 
Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

10.  Cytology. 

Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion  and  trades- 
cantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacs  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included  the  seg- 
mentation stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text,  Wilson’s 
Cell  in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

11.  Neurology. 

In  this  term’s  work  the  sheep’s  brain  is  first  carefully  studied 
after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available  sort  of 
brain.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other  preparations 
for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous 
courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
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12.  Special  Studies. 

The  following  special  studies  have  been  made  and  acceptable 
theses  presented  in  most  of  them:  The  Butterflies  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; the  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube;  the  Adaptation  of  the  Water  Cress; 
the  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond ; Spore  Formation  in  the 
Algae;  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native  Woods;  the  Development  of 
Feathers ; the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Pituitary  Body. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses.  Daily, 
2 :35  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

13.  Photomicrography. 

The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student  who  has  had  two  full 
years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Photomicrography,  lan- 
tern slide  making  and  projections.  7:10  p.  m.,  two  nights  a week. 

14.  Bacteriology. 

A laboratory  course.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  meth- 
ods of  preparing  culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria.  Detailed 
work  is  required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria  from  water, 
milk,  etc.  Heineman’s  Laboratory  Guide  Book  with  supplementary 
reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

15.  Biology  and  Disease. 

A lecture  course,  with  supplementary  reading.  Consumption, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  anthrax,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases 
caused  by  bacteria,  also  yellow  fever,  malana  elephantiasis,  and 
other  diseases  caused  by  protozoa  will  be  considered.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  2:35  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  14  and  15  may  be  taken 
separately  as  fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course. 


XV.  Department  of  Physical  Culture 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 
MR.  THISTLETHWAITE 
MISS  MARSHALL 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 
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For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  out  door  basket-ball 
and  field  hockey. 

Before  entering  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  phys- 
ical training  each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a physical 
examination  to  determine  the  condition  of  his  health. 
Physical  measurements  are  taken  and  no  student  will  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  excessive  athletic  exercises  or  to  at- 
tempt anything  which  in  his  individual  case  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  risk. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercises  will  be  given  credit  that 
is  not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

For  1909-1910  the  following  courses  are  offered: 

1.  Football.  Courses  for  Men 

Football  ten  weeks,  gymnasium  work  three  weeks.  Daily,  3:30 
to  5 :30  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Gymnasium. 

Free  gymnastics,  running,  dumb-bells,  mat  work,  horse,  hori- 
zontal bar,  parallel  bars,  basket-ball.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

3.  Track. 

Track  and  field  athletics.  Daily,  4 :30  to  6 p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

4.  Floor  Work.  Courses  For  Women 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  systems,  basket-ball. 
Daily,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basket-ball.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  outdoor  basket-ball,  field 
hockey.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students  to 
avoid  conflicts. 
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XVI.  Department  of  Music 

MISS  FRANCISCO,  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

miss  Edwards,  voice 
MISS  KIRK,  piano  and  theory 
MISS  HECKER,  VIOEIN  AND  PIANO 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 

I.  College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their  course 
by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 

II.  Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

III.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
music-  For  the  diploma  in  Piano,  the  following  work  is 
required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  ( b ) Academic  Work ; ( c ) 
Harmony;  ( d ) Commencement  Recital. 

a.  Piano  Course 

Preparatory 
first  year 

National  Graded  Course,  Book  I,  or  some  other  standard  book 
of  same  grade ; standard  studies,  such  as  Biehl,  or  Kuehner,  Book 
I;  Easy  Sonatinas  and  pieces. 

second  year 

Scales  and  Technical  Exercises.  Kuehner  II  and  III;  Czern>, 
Op.  299,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Little  Preludes;  Modern  Sonatinas;  Easy 
Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

CoeeEge  Course 

FIRST  YEAR 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Two- Voiced  Inventions, 
Standard  studies,  such  as  Kuehner,  IV  and  V and  Czerny,  Op.  299, 
Books  II  and  III;  more  difficult  Sonatas  by  classical  writers. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Three-Voiced  Inven- 
tions; Cramer  Studies  or  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Concertos. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Suites;  dementi’s 
Gradus  ad  Parnassus;  Difficult  Sonatas. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Chopin  Etudes;  Kullak’s  Oc- 
taves ; Concertos. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  This  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year,  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week 
and  a minimum  of  three  hours  of  daily  practice. 

b.  Academic  Work 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course  three  units  in 
English,  3 in  foreign  language,  3 in  Mathematics,  1 in  History,  and 
1 in  Science  will  be  required ; the  academic  requirements  being  the 
same  as  for  any  other  college  course,  except  that  the  five  units  of 
elective  work  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory  work  in  music. 
For  graduation  eighteen  college  credits  are  required,  as  follows: 
English,  3 credits;  German,  6 credits;  French,  3 credits;  Elocution 
and  Rhetoric,  1 credit;  History,  1 credit;  Elective,  4 credits. 

c.  Courses  in  Harmony 

FIRST  YEAR 

Theory,  Bussler;  Melody  Writing,  Goetschius.  Two  hours  a 
week.  Miss  Kirk. 

second  year 

Harmony,  Jadassohn.  Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

third  year 

Modulation,  Harmonization  of  Melodies,  Introduction  to  Coun- 
terpoint. Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 
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fourth  year 

Lectures  on  Musical  Form  and  History  of  Music, 
a week.  Miss  Francisco. 


Two  hours 


d.  Commencement  Recitae 

A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candidate  in 
the  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  Singing 

The  following  subjects  will  be  studied  for  the  development  of 
technic:  voice  building,  breath  control,  tone  placing,  enunciation 

phrasing,  and  equalization  of  the  registers.  Standard  works,  such 
as  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  Abt,  Spicker,  Vaccai  and  others  are 
used.  The  course  will  also  include  arias  by  Bach,  Haendel,  M 
delssohn,  Glueck,  and  other  classical  composers,  and  the  best  Ger- 
man, French,  English  and  American  songs.  The  full  course  lead  g 
to  a diploma  includes,  first,  Piano  course  through  the  Freshman 
year;  second,  Harmony  two  years,  and  History  of  Music,  thi 
the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for  the  Piano  course,  except  that 
four  terms  of  Elocution  are  required ; fourth,  at  least  four  y ■ 
of  vocal  training.  (It  is,  however,  not  alone  a question  of  time, 
but  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent and  only  such  students  as  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory 
degree  of  perfection  will  be  entitled  to  a diploma.)  A graduating 

recital  is  also  required.  , 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  chorus  and  quartette  work 

during  the  year  1909-10.  , . 

A Normal  Course  in  Public  School  Music  will  be  offered  by 
Miss  Edwards.  Class  work  (not  less  than  four  in  class),  twice 

week.  „ 

VlOEIN  COURSE 

Preparatory 

Violin  methods  by  Dancla,  Wohlfahrt  Schubert,  Listemann 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  first  position.  Easy  studies  and  piece, 
by  Kayser,  Hofmann,  Danbe,  Hermann,  etc. 

Intermediate 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  positions.  Studies  by  Mazas 
Schradieck,  Dont.  Concertos  and  pieces  by  Seitz,  Ho  aen 
Singelee,  etc. 
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Advanced 

Violin  school  of  David.  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorilli.  Con- 
certos and  pieces  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  David,  Wieniawski,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
course  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  and  must  take  the  prepara- 
tory piano  course. 

Expenses 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week : 


Miss  Francisco — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $24  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Miss  Edwards — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $18  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Miss  Hecker — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $18  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Miss  Kirk — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $14  40 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  13  20 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  13  20 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at  one- 
half  the  above  rates.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much  more  rapid 
progress,  without  involving  any  material  increase  in  preparation.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School  Music, 
in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six  (two  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week),  per  term,  $5. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as  Piano 
lessons. 

Chorus  Singing,  per  term,  $1. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practice  as  follows: 
Six  hours  a week  per  term,  $2 ; twelve  hours  a week  per  term  $3.75  ; 
eighteen  hours  a week  per  term,  $5.25 ; twenty-four  hours  a week 
per  term,  $6.50. 
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Library  Science 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  can- 
didates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider 
culture  and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  infor- 
mation, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a 
library.  It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  col- 
lege discipline  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  pre- 
cision and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result 
of  a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for 
the  professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarian- 
ship,  the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested : 

pirst — The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second — Regular  college  courses  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work : 

Description  oe  Courses 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2 Literature. 

Prose  Fiction,  Literary-Art  Criticism,  English  and  American 
Poetry,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3 History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England  2, 
American  Colonial  History,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 
the  United  States,  Historical  Method. 
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4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Language, 
three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General  Science  may 
be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 

Pre-Medical  Course 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contem- 
plating the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in 
science,  language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  College, 
practically  all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the  best 
medical  colleges.  Such  students  may  also  be  assured  that 
such  work  will  be  given  full  credit  by  these  institutions. 
Students  so  choosing  can  confine  their  courses  to  pre-med- 
ical work. 

College  Courses  eor  Teachers 

For  several  years  past,  college  courses  have  been  given 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  Col- 
lege Faculty,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of 
the  Public  Schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  ad- 
vanced study  and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
college  classes.  This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as 
any  other  college  work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly. 
The  courses  presented,  the  hours  of  the  recitations  and  lec- 
tures, and  all  such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance 
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and  interest  have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be 
continued  in  the  future,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

Coggege  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  college 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers 
of  our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the  college. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  college  classes : The  Ionian,  conducted 

by  the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by 
the  young  women.  The  societies  have  large  and  elegantly 
furnished  rooms  in  Lindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a well 
selected  library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former 
contains  1,  600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

THE  EARGHAMITE 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite . There  is  an  edi- 
torial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who 
are  elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  large 
pages,  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial 
matter  and  college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  col- 
lege journals. 

Departmentag  Cgubs 

THE  HISTORY  CGUB 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting 
regularly  for  the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit 
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of  some  line  of  historical  investigation.  The  club  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  receives 
all  of  its  publications.  It  has  accumulated  a Department 
Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  it  has  incorporated 
with  the  college  library. 

the)  latin  club 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students 
of  Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year 
some  such  subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  pri- 
vate life,  Roman  administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in 
Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature,  etc.  Systematic 
work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work  from  each  indi- 
vidual, is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous  short  pa- 
pers. The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 

the:  ANGLICAN  CLUB 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since- 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership, 
designed  to  afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested 
in  the  study  and  production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough 
investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more  thorough  culture 
of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself 
from  formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  lib- 
erty consistent  with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi- 
monthly. Its  sessions  are  two  hours  in  length. 

the:  science:  club 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  interested  in  Science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific 
courses.  Papers  are  prepared  on  general  scientific  subjects, 
and  reviews  are  given  of  scientific  articles  of  general 
interest  in  current  scientific  magazines.  A general  discus- 
sion follows  the  presentation  of  a paper  or  review. 

THE  GERMAN  CLUB 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization,  meet- 
ing bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced  classes 
opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking,  writing  and  hearing 
German.  Topics  from  daily  German  life,  legends,  literary 
and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated  in  brief  papers  and 
oral  discussions. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each 
class  has  representatives  in  the  primary  contest  held  at 
the  college  during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is 
awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college 
at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  PRESS  CLUB 

This  organization  was  effected  in  the  Winter  term  of 
1909  and  consists  of  the  young  men  of  the  college  who  are 
interested  in  newspaper  work.  Each  of  the  Richmond 
dailies  is  represented  in  the  club.  The  members  also  lend 
a hand  in  various  other  college  interests  and  the  club  serves 
a useful  function  in  the  college  life. 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Athletic  Association  has  the  largest  membership 
of  any  organization  in  the  college.  All  male  students  and 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  eligible.  Under  its  direction 
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football,  basket-ball,  baseball  and  track  athletics  are  financed. 
The  plan  has  proved  most  economical  to  students.  Each 
student  purchases  a coupon  book,  which  admits  to  all 
regular  athletic  events  of  the  year.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  $3.50;  this  price  secures  to  the  student  an  approximate 
saving  of  $4.00.  This  reduction  to  the  individual  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  all  students  purchase  the  book. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 


Note — Students  may  enter  for  professional  work 
March  30,  May  3 or  June  21,  and  complete  the  twelve 
weeks'  course  required  of  beginning  students. 

CALENDAR 

March  30 , Tuesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  31 , Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

May  3,  Monday — Teachers’  Classes  organized  for  six 
weeks’  work. 

June  2i,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

July  30 , Friday — First  half  of  Summer  Term  ends. 

August  2,  Monday — Second  half  of  Summer  Term  begins. 
September  10,  Friday — Summer  Term  ends. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

A brief  outline  of  the  professional  work  offered  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms  follows.  The  description  of 
additional  courses  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

Summer  Term 

The  attendance  for  the  Summer  Term  of  1908  was  dou- 
ble that  of  the  year  before.  This  indicates  that  the  work 
offered  meets  the  requirements  of  students.  Not  only  will 
regular  college  work  be  offered  as  heretofore,  but  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  for  High  School  work,  Grammar 
School  work  and  Professional  work  for  teachers. 
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College  Credits 

Regular  college  credits  are  given  for  successful  work 
done  in  college  subjects  during  the  Summer  Term.  The 
work  of  the  Summer  Term  is  graded  upon  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  any  other  term.  Not  more  than  two  college 
credits  can  be  allowed  during  either  half  of  the  Summer 
Term.  Students  are  advised  to  take  one  and  one-half  credits. 

High  School  Work 

Classes  are  organized  each  Summer  Term  for  High 
School  students.  We  are  usually  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  applicants  in  this  respect. 

Review  oe  Common  Branches 

Students  may  get  a review  of  the  Common  School 
branches — arithmetic,  grammar,  U.  S.  history,  reading  and 
geography. 

Proeessional  Training 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages,  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  professional  training  along  all  lines  of 
grade  work  and  High  School  work.  The  college  is  accredited 
for  the  work  of  all  classes  of  teachers  provided  for  in  the 
law  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  meet  their  needs.  The  pro- 
fessional work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  rich 
and  varied  educational  experience. 

Library  Facilities 

The  Educational  Library  of  Earlham  College  is  very 
complete.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctively  strong  features  of 
the  educational  department.  The  teacher  will  not  only  have 
access  to  the  extensive  literature  of  his  chosen  profession, 
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but  he  will  pursue  his  studies  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  libraries  to  be  found  among  American  colleges. 
He  will,  incidentally,  gain  much  useful  information  re- 
garding modern  methods  of  handling  and  using  books. 

The  Library  School 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  the  Library  School 
of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  which  is  held 
at  Earlham  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  Term. 
Special  announcement  of  this  school  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  catalogue. 

Manual  Training 

Manual  Training  has  come  to  be  a prominent  subject  in 
the  Public  School  system.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  want  to  teach  the  subject  of  “wood  work,”  special  ad- 
vantages will  be  offered  to  Summer  School  students.  The 
shop  is  well  equipped  with  individual  benches  and  sets  of 
tools.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  doing  the 
shop  work  as  well  as  in  organizing  courses  and  equipping 
shops  with  tools  and  material.  See  Course  13,  Department 
of  Physics. 

School  eor  Observation 

A forenoon  session  of  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
will  be  maintained  as  a School  for  Observation.  Miss  Louise 
Dietz,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  of  the  Madison  City 
Schools,  will  conduct  this  work.  Miss  Dietz  has  been  trained 
in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  and  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
Primary  phase  (first,  second  and  third  grades)  of  the  school 
problems.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  points  developed  in  the  professional  course 
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along  the  lines  of  class  room  organization,  personal  relation 
of  teacher  to  pupil,  conduct  phase,  recitation,  play,  etc. 
Miss  Dietz  will  hold  daily  conferences  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  work.  Weekly  reports  on  this  work  will  be 
made  to  Supt.  Jessup.  Observation,  conferences  and 
reports  on  the  same  will  be  required  of  all  regular  students 
in  the  Normal  course  for  Class  A,  unless  special  arrange- 
ment is  made  to  the  contrary. 

Open  Lectures 

During  the  Summer  Term  there  will  be  occasional  open 
lectures  on  a variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  students,  by 
men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  their  chosen  lines. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to  these  lectures  and 
students  are  advised  to  make  their  plans  to  hear  them. 


Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Madison,  Indiana. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Observation  work. 
Harlow  EindlEy,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 

Miss  Louise  Dietz,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Madison, 
Indiana.  Instructor  in  School  for  Observation. 

Alvin  B.  Heath,  Instructor  in  Common  School  Branches. 

Spring  Term  Courses 

Those  who  enter  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
Term  for  professional  educational  work,  may  select  from 
the  following : Educational  Psychology,  Genetic  Psychology, 
Art  of  Education.  Those  who  enter  May  3,  for  six  weeks’ 
work  during  the  Spring  Term  will  take  work  in  General 
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Method,  History  of  Education  (see  History  Department) 
and  either  United  States  History  (see  History  Department) 
or  Grammar  (see  English  Department). 

9.  Educational  Psychology. 

Such  topics  as  association,  memory,  imagination,  conception, 
judgment,  and  the  higher  mental  processes,  will  be  taken  up  for 
consideration,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  educative  process.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m.  Pres.  Kelly. 

10.  Genetic  Psychology. 

The  question  of  the  native  endowment  of  the  child  will  be 
the  first  one  raised.  The  nature  and  order  of  mental  development 
will  be  considered.  The  whole  course  undertakes  to  acquaint  the 
teacher  with  the  nature  and  form  of  the  child  mind,  and  incidentally 
to  point  out  the  natural  method  of  its  development.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Fundamentals  of  Child  Study  will  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  this 
course.  Daily,  10  a.  m.  Prof.  Coffin. 

13.  The  Art  of  Education. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  teacher  by  way  of  school 
management  will  be  taken  up  in  turn.  The  course  is  designed  to 
suggest  practical  means  and  methods  in  the  solution  of  questions 
of  discipline,  punishment,  incentives,  play,  etc.  Daily,  8 a.  m. 
Prof.  Coffin. 

16.  General  Method. 

To  furnish  the  teacher  with  the  great  principles  which  govern 
the  educative  process,  is  the  aim  of  this  course.  The  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  modern  psychology  are  given  their  educational  intepreta- 
tion  and  meaning,  and  though  the  course  is  primarily  theoretical, 
occasion  will  be  taken  at  all  times  to  make  practical  applications 
of  them.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  last  half  of  Spring  Term.  Prof.  Coffin. 

Summer  Term  Courses 
Courses  for  Beginning  Teachers 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Class  A will  be  able 
to  choose  from  the  following  work: 

1 a Introductory  Psychology. 

3 Genetic  Psychology. 
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4 Science  of  Education. 

5 Science  of  Education. 

(Two  of  the  four  required) 

Observation. 

Common  Branches  or  a College  Course. 

Courses  eor  Class  B Teachers 

Teachers  who  have  had  the  work  required  of  Class  A 
teachers,  will  be  able  to  choose  from  the  following  courses: 
la  Introductory  Psychology. 

2 Educational  Psychology. 

6 Science  of  Education. 

7 History  of  Education  (see  Department  of  History). 

(Two  of  the  four  required) 

Observation. 

Common  School  Work  or  a College  Course. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

la.  Introductory  Psychology. 

Open  to  educational  students  who  have  had  (1)  no  educational 
work,  or  (2)  who  have  twelve  weeks  educational  work  in  other 
lines. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  normal  adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to 
observe  his  own  mental  processes  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  main  facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Hence  observation 
and  introspection  will  be  constantly  resorted  to,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, experimental  demonstrations  will  supplement  text  book  and 
lecture.  One  hour,  daily.  Prof.  Coffin. 

lb.  Introductory  Psychology. 

The  same  ground  will  be  covered  as  in  la,  but  will  be  com- 
pleted in  six  weeks  instead  of  twelve,  meeting  two  hours  daily. 
The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  regular  college  work 
and  credit.  Prof.  Coffin. 

2.  Educational  Psychology. 

Open  to  advanced  educational  students  who  have  had  eighteen 
weeks  work,  who  wish  to  complete  the  requirements  of  Class  B. 
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The  course  takes  up  a consideration  of  those  psychological  princi- 
ples which  are  applicable  to  the  educative  process.  Daily.  Prof. 
Coffin. 


3.  Genetic  Psychology. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  six  weeks  professional  educational 
work.  The  aim  is  to  complete  the  work  in  Child  Study  which  was 
begun  the  first  six  weeks  of  last  summer.  The  whole  course  under- 
takes to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  nature  and  form  of  the  child 
mind,  and  incidentally,  to  point  out  the  natural  method  of  its 
development.  Daily.  Prof.  Coffin. 


4.  Education.  (Art  oe  Teaching) 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  practical  methods 
of  detail  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school  room 
according  to  the  modern  principles  underlying  education  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Science  of  Education.  The  applications  will  be 
made  along  the  following  lines— Organization  of  the  Modern 

School.  - 

1.  Mechanical  phases— Arrangement  of  mechanical  details  ot 
the  school  room,  to  minimize  waste  due  to  discomfort,  fatigue,  etc. 

2.  Spiritual  phase— Course  of  study— personal  relation  of 
teacher  to  pupils.  Social  co-operation.  Decoration  of  school  room, 
etc. 

3.  Conduct  phases— Analysis  of  prevalent  offenses— their  mo- 
tives, punishments. 

4.  Recitation— Analysis  of  different  kinds  and  relative  values. 
Questions,  analysis  and  relative  values,  assignments,  methods  of 


study. 

5. 


Play — Analysis  of  Educational  values  and  means  of  utili- 


zation. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 


5a.  Education.  (Science  of  Education) 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student,  a scientific 
insight  into  the  underlying  principles  governing  education,  serving 
as  a rational  foundation  for  additional  work  in  the  "Art  of  Teach- 
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ing.”  Among  the  topics  studied  are : Aim  of  Education — its  social 
character.  Meaning  of  Education — the  process  as  determined  by 
its  Aim.  Materials  of  Education — Reading,  Arithmetic,  Institutions, 
etc.  Method  of  Education.  Involuntary  Experience.  Imitation — 
Self-Activity — Discovery,  etc.  Stages  of  Knowledge  of  the  Child 
— wonder — name  getting.  Make  believe  and  fancy.  Games,  etc. 
Discipline.  Stages  of  selfhood  in  developing  children. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 

6b.  Education.  (Science  of  Education) 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  done  a part  of  the  Normal  work 
required  by  the  State  in  any  accredited  school. 

The  great  underlying  principles  of  education  will  be  empha- 
sized rather  than  devices.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  give 
the  teacher  a practical  working  basis  for  teaching.  Such  a basis 
as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  work  as  a whole  and  realize 
the  meaning  of  Education,  the  Aim  of  Education  and  the  general 
underlying  principles.  The  laws  governing  experience,  its  acquisi- 
tion, its  organization  and  recall.  The  ways  of  providing  definite 
experience  to  reach  the  child  in  the  form  of  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
etc.,  and  of  relating  these  parts  to  the  whole,  which  gives  a basis 
for  work  in  Methods  of  Instruction,  Oral  and  Book  Instruction, 
Types  of  Lessons,  Development  Lesson,  Study  Lesson,  Recitation 
Lesson,  Drill  Lesson,  Review  Lesson,  Examination,  etc. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion  (Bagley’s  Educative  Process 
as  a text).  Supt.  Jessup. 

7.  Education..  See  Department  of  History. 

8.  Education.  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  certain  unifying  phases  of 
the  Subject  Matter,  a study  of  relative  values  in  the  material  and 
methods  of  instruction.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 

9.  Education.  Methods  in  Geography. 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  the  aim  and  scope  of 
Geography.  Home  Geography,  its  aim  and  events — types,  etc. — 
Methods  of  instruction.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 

10.  Education.  Methods  in  History. 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts:  1,  A general  review  of 
United  States  History;  and  2,  a careful  discussion  of  method  in 
teaching  history  in  the  grades.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 
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11.  Education.  Methods  in  Reading. 

The  subject  of  Reading  will  be  developed  in  connection  with 
the  work  with  the  children  in  the  School  for  Observation.  The  so 
called  “systems”  of  teaching  reading  will  be  illustrated,  explained 
and  unified.  The  students  will  be  definitely  shown  how  to  teach 
this  subject  in  the  lower  grades. 

12.  Education.  Methods  in  English  Grammar. 

The  Primary  Language  phase  will  be  presented  in  the  school 
for  Observation. 


Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  HARLOW  LINDLEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  H.  HIRSCH 

The  need  of  History  teachers  trained  for  their  work  is 
increasingly  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  them, 
and  this  feeling  of  need  is  increasing  the  demand.  It  is 
no  longer  taken  for  granted  that  almost  anyone  can  teach 
History.  The  importance  of  the  subject  in  a scheme  of 
education  is  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the  call  for 
prepared  teachers  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 

The  teacher  of  History  needs  a knowledge  of  his  subject, 
he  needs  to  know  its  nature  and  value  as  an  educational 
instrument,  and  he  needs  to  know  the  method,  teaching  it  so 1 
that  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  The  Department  of 
History  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the  student  in  meeting 
these  needs. 

Spring  Term  Courses 

Teachers’  Course  in  History. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
History,  and  for  teachers  of  History.  Methods  of  historical  teach- 
ing and  principles  of  historical  investigation  are  discussed. 

° Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11 :40  a.  m.  Prof.  Lindley. 
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History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  theories  of  life  underlying  the  systems  of 
education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages 
of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a 
basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given,  and  readings  required 
from  the  Educational  Classics,  the  Great  Educator  Series  and 
other  related  works.  Daily,  second  half  of  term,  10:00  a.  m.  Prof. 
Lindley. 

American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial 
and  Executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History 
as  a major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Asst.  Prof.  Hirsch. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

American  History  to  1789.  (Double  Course.) 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institutions. 
The  essential  features  of  each  colony  are  surveyed;  the  beginnings 
of  co-operation  and  union  among  the  colonies ; the  influences  of  the 
American  Revolution;  the  development  of  the  Confederation;  and 
the  critical  period  to  the  organization  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Modern  European  History.  (Double  Course.) 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition  from  the 
forms  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both.  In- 
stitutions of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted. Schwill’s  History  of  Modern  Europe  is  used  as  a class 
guide,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reading.  Prof.  Lindley. 
History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a study  of  the  development  of  the  educational  system 
during  modern  times.  The  work  will  be  a continuation  of  the 
Spring  Term  course  in  History  of  Education,  but  will  be  open  to 
students  who  have  not  had  the  first  term’s  work.  Davidson’s 
History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a basis.  Prof.  Lindley. 
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Comparative  National  Government. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 
This  study  will  supplement  the  work  derived  from  a course  in 
Civil  Government  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Note — College  credit  will  be  given  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  any  of  the  above  courses. 

The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students 
present  themselves. 

Not  more  than  two  double  courses  and  one  single  course  will 
be  offered. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  regular  work  in  the  Department 
of  History  during  the  second  half  of  the  Summer  Term,  provided 
a sufficient  number  of  students  desire  it. 


Department  of  Latin 

professor  c.  k.  CHASE 

Special  training  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  Latin 
is  given  each  year,  usually  a two-hour  course  in  the  Spring. 
This  is  directed  towards  problems  of  syntax,  pronunciation, 
scansion,  translation,  methods  in  prose  composition,  arrange- 
ment of  courses,  illustrative  material  and  pedagogical  prob- 
lems. Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  individual  prepara- 
tion of  those  expecting  to  teach,  that  in  such  subjects  as 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  archaeology  and  art,  mythology 
and  religion,  political  and  private  antiquities,  they  may  be 
able  to  supplement  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  language  itself. 

„ _ Spring  Term  Courses 

3.  Tacitus. 

(Germania  and  Agricola.)  Text,  Gudeman’s  Agricola  and  Ger- 
mania. Five  hours  per  week. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  plays,  including  a study  of  the  Roman  drama.  Five 
hours. 
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11.  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  (Carter’s  text.)  Five  hours. 

Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Virgil  and  Cicero.  Five  hours. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

a.  Preparatory  work  in  Caesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  according  to 
the  demand,  including  a careful  study  of  grammar  and  prose  com- 
position. Prof.  Chase. 

b.  A college  reading  course  in  some  author,  to  be  decided  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Prof.  Chase. 

c.  A teacher’s  training  course  will  be  offered,  if  the  demand 
therefor  is  sufficient.  Prof.  Chase. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Summer  work. 

Appropriate  college  credits  will  be  given  for  all  college  work 
done. 


Department  of  Modern  Languages 

PROFESSOR  A.  M.  CHARLES 
MRS.  BALLARD 

Summer  Term  Courses 

German. 

Courses  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  that 
apply  for  the  work,  no  class  being  formed  with  less  than  three  mem- 
bers. The  small  size  of  classes  will  make  it  possible  to  emphasize 
both  oral  and  written  expression  in  German.  This  will  be  done 
in  all  classes. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  a course  in  Composition  and  Conversation, 
especially  for  present  and  prospective  High  School  teachers  of 
German,  and  to  make  this  as  practically  helpful  as  possible  in  the 
meeting  of  class-room  problems. 

French. 

Courses  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  in  French 
Literature  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
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Spanish. 

A course  in  Spanish  will  be  offered  (if  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  it)  corresponding  practically  to  the  first  term’s  work  of 
the  regular  college  year.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  a few 
simple  stories.  Mrs.  Ballard. 


Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  ANNA  M.  MOORE 

Spring  Term  Courses 

16.  Advanced  English  Grammar.  (Two  Courses.) 

1.  A course  in  Early  English  (1150-1400),  for  Anglo-Saxon 
students  only.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

2.  A course  in  the  Syntax  and  Idioms  of  Modern  English 
(1550  to  present  time),  for  college  students  and  grammar  teachers 
of  secondary  schools.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

11.  English  Ballads. 

Studies  in  Popular  Ballad  Poetry.  Prof.  Moore. 

10.  Early  English  Drama. 

Studies  in  the  early  forms  and  development  of  the  English 
Drama.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

16.  English  Grammar.  (Teacher’s  Course.) 

Language  Course 

13.  A Beginning  Course  in  Anglo-Saxon.  (See  descriotion  else- 
where in  this  catalogue.) 

Literature  Courses 

3.  The  English  Novel.  (See  description  elsewhere  in  this  cata- 
logue.) 

Novel  for  the  Summer  of  1909: 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda — Felix  Holt . 
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18.  The  Modern  Short  Story.  (See  description  elsewhere  in 
this  catalogue.) 

For  the  Summer  of  1909: 

Baldwin's  American  Short  Stories. 

8.  The  Poets.  (See  description  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue.) 

For  the  Summer  of  1909: 

Kipling,  Lowell,  Robert  Browning,  Riley,  R.  U.  Johnson. 
7.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama.  (See  description 
elsewhere  in  this  catalogue.) 

Any  of  the  above  Summer  Courses  will  be  given  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  of  1909,  if  as  many  as  four  students 
apply  for  it.  All  of  them,  except  16,  are  taught  as  College  Courses, 
but  all  are  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  best  ways  of  teaching 
them. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBEOOD 

Spring  Term  Courses 
BibeE  Readings 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Two  or  three  hours. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

Elocution 

The  work  in  Elocution  will  consist  of  the  following  courses : 

1.  Orations  and  Orthoepy.  (Double  Course.) 

Study  of  three  of  Webster’s  orations  and  three  of  Grady’s 
orations  analyzed  and  best  parts  delivered.  Study  of  organs  of 
speech,  English  sounds,  articulation,  pronunciation.  Original 
oration. 

2.  Vocal  Expression.  (Double  Course.) 

Elements  of  Quality,  Force,  Pitch  and  Time.  Principles  of 
action  applied  to  selections  in  delivery.  Original  oration.  (Fulton 
and  Trueblood’s  “Practical  Elocution  and  Standard  Selections.”) 
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3.  Shakespeare.  (Double  Course.) 

A critical  study  and  reading  of  Macbeth,  Tempest  and  King 
Lear. 

4.  Debates.  (Half  Course.) 

Two  hours  each  week  in  Alden’s  “Art  of  Debate”  and  three 
hours  in  presentation  of  arguments  in  debates. 

The  first  three  courses  above  will  be  given  full  five  hours1 
credit. 

Note — Any  student  wishing  private  work  in  readings  and 
recitations  can  make  arrangements  for  same  by  applying  to  the 
head  of  the  department. 


Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  W.  0.  MENDENHAEE 
PROFESSOR  eaurEnce  hadeey 
PROFESSOR  WM.  0.  BEAE 

Spring  Term  Courses 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

A study  of  general  methods  in  the  mathematics  class  room, 
including  the  laboratory  method.  Discussions  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  topics  in  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.  Students 
will  review  and  compare  various  text  books.  Prof.  Mendenhall. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

1.  Arithmetic.  (Teachers'  Course.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult 
parts  which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students.  Super- 
intendent Jessup. 

2.  Aegebra.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents  and  quadratic 
equations. 
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The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics.  Professor  Beal. 

3.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  comprises  the  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil's  ability  to  demonstrate 
original  exercises.  Professor  Beal. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  (Double  Course.) 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in 
Wentworth.  (One  college  credit.)  Professor  Beal. 

5.  College  Algebra.  (Double  Course.) 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  and  two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and 
determinants.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  represen- 
tation of  functions.  (One  college  credit.)  Professor  Beal. 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry.  (Double  Course.) 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae,  and  the 
solutions  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  (One 
college  credit.)  Professor  Beal. 


Department  of  Physics 

PROEESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  SWAIM 

The  regular  work  in  Physics  is  designed  with  three  ideas 
in  view.  First,  to  give  students  a general  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  Physics.  Second,  to  fit  students  for  teaching  the 
subject  in  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools.  Third, 
to  prepare  students  for  pursuing  studies  in  universities  and 
technical  schools.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms 
special  attention  is  given  to  those  students  preparing  to 
teach.  Text,  lecture  and  laboratory  methods  are  used.  The 
following  courses  will  be  given  during  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Terms : 
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Spring  Term  Courses 
3.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures  and  text  work 
on  electricity  and  light.  Crew’s  General  Physics  is  the  text  used. 
Open  to  all  college  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
8 a.  m. 

6.  General  Experimental  Physics. 

This  is  a laboratory  course,  intended  to  accompany  course  3. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 a.  m. 

9.  Electricity. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  electrical  measurements.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  courses  1,  2 and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 
Daily,  10  a.  m. 

10.  Electricity. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  induction,  motors  and  dyna- 
mos. Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3 and  9.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

la.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  elementary  course.  This  course  is  especially  adapted 
to  those  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  High  Schools.  It  includes 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Millikan  and  Gale’s  First  Course  in 
Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used.  Daily. 

1.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures,  text  and  labor- 
atory work.  Crew’s  General  Physics  is  the  text  used.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  elementary  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Laboratory  work  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. 

Under  this  course  arrangements  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  Physics  and  Trigo- 
nometry. Daily. 
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Manual  Training 

This  line  of  work  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Physics.  In  establishing  the  work  the 
following  conditions  have  recently  been  formulated  by  the 
faculty  regarding  the  work. 

First,  the  work  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students — viz.:  students  majoring  in  Physics,  students 
planning  to  teach  manual  training,  and  students  preparing  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  in  technical  schools. 

Second,  to  meet  these  needs,  two  courses  each  of  one  year’s 
duration,  and  three  hours  per  week  will  be  maintained. 

Third,  the  first  year’s  work  is  open  as  elective  work  to  all  young 
men  of  the  college, and  the  second  year  maybe  open  to  ^oung  men  of 
the  college  pursuing  subjects  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree,  who  have 
had  the  first  course  or  its  equivalent,  for  which  no  advanced  credit 
has  been  given. 

Fourth,  the  two  courses  are  open  as  elective  work  to  all  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Physics,  or  to  students  majoring  in  mathematics 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  and  manual  training,  or  to 
mathematical  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineering  courses. 

Fifth,  that  two  and  one-half  hours  in  shop  work  courses  shall 
be  required  for  one  hour  credit. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  action  of  the  faculty,  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  two  three-hour  courses  in 
shop  work  will  be  offered. 

The  first  course  will  be  general  bench  work.  The  second  will 
be  in  wood  or  iron  turning. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  six  benches,  twelve  sets  of  tools, 
two  wood  lathes  and  one  screw  cutting  lathe.  The  equipments  will 
accommodate  twenty-five  students  during  a term,  in  the  following* 
groups : sixteen  in  bench  work,  six  in  wood  turning,  and  three  in 
iron  turning.  If  at  any  time  more  than  twenty-five  students  apply 
for  the  work  their  names  will  be  placed  upon  a waiting  list  and  they 
will  be  admitted  as  vacancies  may  occur  in  the  class.  Students  are 
held  accountable  for  loss  or  breakage  of  tools.  A fee  of  two  dollars 
is  charged  each  student  pursuing  the  work  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material  used.  In  case  a student  furnishes  his  own  material  for  a 
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problem  in  bench  work  a fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  will  be  charged 
for  wear  of  tools.  And  in  case  the  problems  are  in  lathe  work,  one 
dollar  per  term. 

The  hours  for  instruction  in  this  work  during  the  Spring  Term 
will  be  as  follows:  11:30  to  12  a.  m. ; 2:10  to  2:40  p.  m. ; 3:15  *o 
3 :30  p.  m. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

DR.  HODMES 

Courses  offered  for  the  first  half  term  only.  A term’s 
credit  made  by  double  courses.  Course  1 of  first  year  Chem- 
istry will  be  offered  for  students  with  no  previous  training 
in  the  subject. 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Double  time.  Courses  4 and 
7,  Qualitative  Analysis;  Course  5,  Industrial  Chemistry; 
Courses  9 and  10,  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Special  work  may  be  taken  as  a preparation  for  Domes- 
tic Science. 

For  fuller  explanation  of  the  course  see  first  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HODE 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  choose  Geology  as  their  major  subject,  are 
required  to  take  the  equivalent  of  nine  five-hour  credits  in 
Geology.  Those  who  choose  Geology  and  some  related 
science  such  as  Chemistry  or  Biology  as  major,  will  take  the 
equivalent  of  six  five-hour  courses  in  each  of  the  two 
departments,  Geology  and  Biology,  or  Geology  and  Chem- 
istry. 

Students  not  making  Geology  their  major,  are  ad- 
mitted to  any  course  in  the  department  for  which  they  have 
sufficient  preparation.  The  following  courses  regularly 
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offered  at  the  times  indicated  are  especially  valuable  for 
teachers  of  Physical  Geography;  other  courses  are  listed 
elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief,  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:25  p.  m., 
Fall  Term.  Repeated,  Spring  Term,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 8 a.  m. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
mens. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:25  p.  m,.  Fall  Term.  Repeated, 
Spring  Term,  provided  a sufficient  number  of  students  enroll  for 
the  course. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawings  of  profiles 
and  sections.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the 
work  of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earthquakes; 
(4)  diastrophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming  move- 
ments. Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:25  p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Department  of  Biology 

PROCESSOR  D.  W.  DENNIS 
MR.  B.  H.  GRAVE 
MR.  LOREN  PETRY 

3 Birds  Spring  Term  Courses 

A study  of  relationships.  Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that 
nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accompanied 
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by  lectures  on  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  resting,  the 
food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  9:10 

а.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

б.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish  and 
organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text,  Foster 
and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot,  for  reference.  Daily,  1 :45 
p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

The  course  in  Birds  and  the  course  in  Trees  (see  page 
94  of  this  catalogue)  will  be  offered  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Summer  term,  by  Mr.  Loren  Petry,  instructor  in  Biol- 
ogy, Urbana,  Ohio,  High  School.  Work  in  Botany  will  also 
be  offered  by  Professor  Morrison,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

Department  of  Music 

MISS  FRANCISCO,  DIRECTOR 

Spring  Term  Courses 

Miss  Francisco  will  offer  work  in  both  piano  and  voice 
during  the  Summer  term. 

Students  taking  music  with  Miss  Francisco  during  the 
first  half  of  Summer  term  only,  will  be  required  to  take 
two  lessons  per  week.  Those  who  continue  their  work  from 
previous  terms  may  register  for  one  lesson  per  week  if  they 
so  desire. 

Tuition  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  lesson. 

Expenses 

Seventy-five  dollars,  or  less,  will  cover  all  necessary  ex- 
penses for  board  and  tuition  during  the  Spring  Term.  Board 
in  the  College  Dormitory,  for  each  six  weeks  of  the  Sum- 
mer term,  will  cost  $20.  Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  Students  wishing  to  comply  with  the  law  for  teachers  may 
take  two  professional  courses,  together  with  Observation  and  two 
common  school  branches,  or  one  college  subject,  for  a single  fee  of 

$10  per  half  term. 

2.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Library  Work 
with  Children  and  Schools  is  $1. 

3.  All  other  courses  reciting  one  period  per  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  for  each  half  of  the  term,  $5. 

4.  All  courses  reciting  two  periods  per  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  for  each  half  of  the  term,  $10. 

5.  A pro  rata  charge  is  made  for  courses  reciting  fewer  than 
four  periods  per  week. 

6.  For  charges  in  Music,  see  page  101. 

7.  Laboratory  Fees — Nature  Study,  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
$1  each  for  one-half  credit,  $2  for  full  credit. 

Board 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitories  for  each  six 
weeks  is  $20  in  advance,  two  students  to  each  room.  These 
figures  include  cost  of  furnished  room,  meals,  light,  heat, 
and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the 
dormitories,  or  to  board  themselves,  assistance  will  be  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  finding  suitable  places. 

Students  should  bring  their  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be  addressed 
to  The  President, 

Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  OF  INDIANA 


INSTRUCTORS 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Director,  Earlham  College,  B.  L. 

New  York  State  Library  School,  1905-6;  Secretary  and  State 
Organizer,  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 

Florence  Rising  Curtis,  Head  Instructor. 

Wells  College,  N.  Y.,  1891-94;  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1894-96;  Assistant,  Osterhout  Library,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  1896-97 ; Catalogued  Pottsdam,  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
1899;  Catalogued  State  Normal  School  Library,  Pottsdam, 
N.  Y.,  1899-1900;  Secretary  and  Librarian,  State  Normal 
School,  Pottsdam,  N.  Y.,  1900-06;  Librarian,  Athenaeum 
Library,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  1906-08;  Instructor,  State 
Library  School,  University  of  Illinois,  1908  to  date. 

Carrie  E.  Scott,  Indiana  University,  A.  B. 

Indiana  State  Library,  1903-04;  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1905-06 ; Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library,  1906-07 ; As- 
sistant Organizer,  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 

William  Murray  Hepburn,  M.  A.  Dalhousie. 

B.  L.  S.  New  York  State  Library  School,  1903;  Assistant 
Reference  Librarian,  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  1903-04; 
Librarian,  Purdue  University,  1904  to  date. 

Instructor,  Book-selection,  to  be  announced. 

A number  of  well  known  library  workers  will  visit  the 
library  school  and  lecture  during  the  summer  session. 
Among  those  invited  are  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  editor  “Public 
Libraries” ; Miss  Mary  Downey,  organizer  of  libraries  in 
Ohio;  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  president  Public  Library  Com- 
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mission  of  Indiana;  Miss  Lida  M.  Clatworthy,  librarian, 
Dayton  Public  Library ; Miss  Marilla  W.  Freeman,  reference 
librarian,  Louisville  Free  Public  Library;  Miss  E.  G. 
Browning,  librarian,  Indianapolis  Public  Library,  etc. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  will  hold  its  Eighth 
Summer  School  for  Librarians  at  Earlham  College,  June  21 
to  July  30.  Those  will  be  admitted  to  the  regular  six  weeks’ 
course  who  have  had  a four  years'  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent,  and  who  are  filling  library  positions,  or  are 
under  definite  appointment  to  them. 

A special  course  of  lectures  on  the  selection  and  care 
of  government  documents  will  be  given  by  William  Murray 
Hepburn,  librarian,  Purdue  University  library. 

Course  of  Study 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  These 
will  be  supplemented  by  practical  work  with  books,  subjected 
to  daily  revision.  About  six  hours  each  day  will  be  required 
for  study  and  practice. 

Accession. 

Included  under  accession  are  the  preparation  of  order  lists, 
checking  accounts,  accession  and  shelf-list  records,  annual  inven- 
tories, daily,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  etc. 

Classification. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  in  general  use  in  libraries, 
will  be  studied.  Practical  work  will  be  afforded  by  books  in  the 
library  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  illustration  of  impor- 
tant points  in  classification. 

Book  Numbers. 

Cutter-Sanborn  alphabetic  order  tables  will  be  used  for  as- 
signing book  numbers. 

Cataloging. 

The  preparation  of  a dictionary  card  catalog,  covering  author, 
title  and  simple  subject  entries,  analytics  and  cross-references,  will 
receive  special  attention.  Practice  will  be  given  in  ordering  and 
adapting  for  use  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards. 
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Library  Handwriting. 

As  a six  weeks’  course  will  not  give  any  proficiency  in  library 
handwriting,  each  accepted  applicant  is  advised  to  practice  it  before 
the  opening  of  the  school.  For  directions,  see  Simplified  Library 
School  Rules,  pages  78-82.  Talks  on  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in 
library  work  will  be  given. 

Loans. 

Charging  systems,  adapted  to  large  and  small  libraries  will  be 
illustrated  by  appropriate  supplies.  The  respective  merits  of  several 
systems  will  be  presented,  and  talks  given  concerning  needs  of  in- 
dividual libraries. 

Binding. 

Binding  materials,  their  cost  and  durability,  preparation  of 
binding  records,  mending  of  books,  when  not  to  mend  books,  etc.,  will 
form  part  of  the  instruction. 

Reference  Work. 

The  library  includes  many  works  used  in  reference.  These  will 
be  compared  and  practical  problems  in  reference  work  will  be  given. 

Bibliography. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  important  trade  bibliographies  of 
most  use  to  the  small  library. 

Book  Selection. 

Principles  of  book  selection  for  small  and  medium  size  libraries 
will  be  considered  and  attention  to  aids  in  book  selection  will  be 
given. 

Work  with  Children. 

Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  work  with  children  and  the 
library’s  work  with  schools.  Among  the  topics  for  special  consider- 
ation will  be:  the  planning  and  equipment  of  children’s  rooms,  ad- 
ministration of  children’s  department,  literature  for  children,  bul- 
letin and  picture  work  for  children,  reference  work  with  children, 
story  hours  and  other  special  features  in  children’s  work. 

Government  Documents. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  is  called  upon  constantly  to 
give  advice  and  help  to  libraries  in  government  documents.  To  help 
meet  this  need,  a two  weeks’  course  in  the  selection  and  care  of 
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government  documents  will  be  given  this  year.  This  work  will  be 
open  to  former  summer  library  school  students  and  librarians  in 
general,  in  addition  to  the  regular  six  weeks'  students. 

General  Information 

It  is  planned  to  have  a library  institute  held  at  the  Sum- 
mer School  when  the  students  can  have  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ing every  day  library  questions  discussed  by  public  librarians 
at  a round-table  meeting. 

This  year’s  Summer  Library  School  will  be  held  in  com- 
modious quarters  in  the  college’s  new  library  building.  The 
course  of  instruction  complies  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Library 
Training,  and  has  been  changed  to  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  regarding  sum- 
mer library  school  work.  Tuition  for  the  regular  six  weeks’ 
course,  $10,  payable  to  the  Earlham  College  treasurer.  Cer- 
tificates will  be  granted  by  the  Public  Library  Commission 
to  those  who  perform  the  work  and  pass  the  closing  exam- 
inations of  the  course.  All  students  of  the  Library  School 
who  receive  this  certificate  will  be  given  two-fifths  of  a 
credit  in  Earlham  College. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Summer  Library 
School,  address 

Chalmers  Hadley, 

Secretary,  Public  Library  Commission, 

58  State  House, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Boarding 

Students  board  in  the  college  dormitories  or  in  private 
families,  at  their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  college  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Earlham  Hall  and  Bundy  Hall,  a description  of  which 
may  be  found  upon  pages  18  and  19,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Boarding  Department  of  the  College.  The 
buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  students  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the 
buildings.  Study  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready 
furnished,  but  are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served, 
are  furnished  in  the  dining  room.  A number  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  reside  within  the  college  and 
board  at  the  same  tables  with  the  students.  It  is  designed 
to  supply  teachers  and  students  with  good  and  acceptable 
board  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  comforts,  influences  and  advantages  of  a 
Christian  home. 

Because  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term , the  dormitories  will  close  to  students  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  week.  Exceptions  will  be  made 
if  necessary , in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  unusual  dis- 
tance. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  Bundy  Hall, 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels  and  napkins. 
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A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the 
college  laundry  for  students  boarding  in  the  Halls.  This 
does  not  apply  to  Summer  term  students.  Bath  rooms  are 
free  to  all  students  boarding  in  the  buildings. 

A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  experience, 
is  employed  by  the  college,  whose  services  are  free  to  stu- 
dents boarding  in  the  dormitories,  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted sickness,  when  a reasonable  charge  will  be  made. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  college  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  taking 
meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  lodging  or  study 
rooms,  they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the  register  in 
the  Superintendent’s  office.  A strict  observance  of  this  reg- 
ulation is  expected- 

The  advantages  of  the  bath  rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dormitories. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  college  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  the  dormitories  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any 
other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

The  dormitories  are  not  open  for  students  during  any  of 
the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board  cover 
the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close  of  the 
examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remaining  later, 
will  be  charged  extra. 
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Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
college  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  or  mani- 
fests an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detrimental 
to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  he  will  be  pri- 
vately dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormi- 
tory lights  will  be  turned  off  not  later  than  10 :30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  dormitories  constitute  a board  of 
control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  disci- 
pline within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department  of 
the  college  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  college  faculty, 
as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to  suspend  any 
student  from  residence  in  the  dormitories  whenever  his  or 
her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such  action  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  college  buildings 
or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  college,  resulting  from 
willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash-  Any 
student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases  for- 
feits his  rights  in  the  college. 
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Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  resid- 
ing in  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitation  immediately 
before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are 
designed  to  be  distinctively  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  in  their  own  homes  are  required 
to  attend  religious  services  at  the  college  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary. 

Religious  Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  majority 
are  members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  promote 
interest  in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within  the 
college.  They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promoting 
good  fellowship  among  students. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Associations — The  Bible  classes  are 
recognized  as  a very  important  feature  of  the  college  work, 
and  are  well  supported-  During  the  past  year  classes  have 
been  maintained  in  “The  Life  of  Christ/’  “The  Prophets/’ 
“International  Sunday  School  Lessons,”  “Life  of  Paul,” 
“Acts  and  Epistles,”  “Psalms,”  “Social  Significance  of  the 
Teachings  of  Jesus,”  “Old  Testament  Characters,”  “Bible 
Facts.”  Part  of  the  classes  have  been  joint  classes.  The 
classes  have  been  in  charge  of  professors  and  competent 
students,  and  have  met  weekly  at  hours  convenient  to 
students. 
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Mission  Study  Department — This  department  of  the 
Associations  has  done  much  to  create  a greater  interest  in 
missions.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  a greater  missionary 
spirit  among  the  students  and  to  give  those  who  are  plan- 
ning to  make  this  their  life  work  an  opportunity  for  sys- 
tematic study.  Classes  will  be  organized  for  the  coming 
year  to  follow  whatever  line  of  missions  the  students  desire. 

College  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  any  college  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully 
into  account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the 
most  capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found 
employment  in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a 
large  part  of  their  college  expenses.  But  students  from  a 
distance  are  not  advised  to  enter  college  without  knowing 
in  advance  from  what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for 
at  least  one  full  term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capa- 
ble, reliable,  energetic  students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to 
secure  an  education  at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  eor  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall 
or  Bundy  Hall 


Fall  term  $85  00 

Winter  term  80  00 

Spring  term  75  00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  134),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
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meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  (see  this  page)  in  all  subjects  except  Music.  This 
also  includes  the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical 
Culture,  including  all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country 
offers  equal  advantages  at  less  cost. 

Totae  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Earth  am  Hate 
or  Bundy  Hate 


Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term  25  00 


For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  101. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  128  and  129. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken . 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (1)  A fee 
of  $2  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
including  Courses  in  “Trees,”  “Birds”  and  “Osteology; 
(2)  A fee  of  $2  per  term  in  the  Physics  Laboratory;  (3) 
Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows : A fee  of  $3  per 

term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work;  a deposit  of  $2 
per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the  Chemical  Labor- 
atory to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing  broken  apparatus; 
when  the  student  returns  the  key  to  his  desk  the  apparatus 
returned  is  checked  off  and  the  unused  balance  of  his 
deposit  is  returned;  (4)  A fee  of  $1  per  term  for  students 
taking  Laboratory  Psychology;  (5)  A fee  of  $3  for  Deter- 
minative Mineralogy,  Course  7,  Department  of  Geology; 
and  a deposit  of  $2  to  cover  cost  of  broken  apparatus,  under 
conditions  stated  for  fees  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  (6) 
A graduation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  close  of  the  col- 
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lege  course;  (7)  Ten  cents  is  charged  for  the  delivery  of 
each  trunk  or  other  heavy  piece  of  baggage  to  the  college 
or  the  railroad  station;  (8)  An  extra  charge  of  $5  a term 
when  a student  is  allowed  to  room  alone;  (9)  The  fee  for 
a special  examination  is  $5,  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library 
Fund;  (10)  A fee  of  50  cents  for  delay  or  change  in  regis- 
tration (see  page  40). 

Payment  oe  Bills 

Payment  of  all  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  In  case  a student  is  absent  for  three 
weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  equally 
urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the  money  paid  will  be 
refunded  on  presentation  of  a physician’s  certificate,  but  no 
rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period.  If  any  should 
leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or  be  expelled  or 
suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  advanced. 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  extended 
by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character  and 
good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are  unable 
to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given  in  the 
form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
college  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for  the 
coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50  each. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum  necessary 
expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  clothing  and 
books)  to  $190  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 
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Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must  fur- 
nish a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from  the 
Principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  has  attended,  together 
with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability  as 
shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  or  Bundy  Halls,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
The  benefits  of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from 
students  who  incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or 
who  fail  to  maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1909-10  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1909. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land,  directing  that  “the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
Earlham  College,”  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament : 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  rela- 
tions, preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Stanley. 
* * * It  being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being 
understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights 
or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their 
being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other 
students  as  to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. Students  admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this 
will  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of 
the  available  income  which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  col- 
lege authorities,  as  long  as  said  college  contains  boarding  depart- 
ments. If  said  boarding  department  of  said  college  should  be  abol- 
ished, then  said  income  shall  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said 
students  only.  * * * If  a greater  number  of  students  entitled  to 
enter  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund  than  said  income  will 
provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities  shall  apply  said  income 
for  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata.  At  the  time 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made  by 
such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  such  per- 
son as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it  being  my  desire  that 
the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  as 
herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and 
deportment,  shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or 
before  August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 
before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1-  Upon 
those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
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with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant's 
character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced 
on  August  1. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  FALL  TERM,  1909 


'The  daily  chapel  exercise  occurs  from  8:50  to  9:05.  144 


o^nnuuun  ut  i^ECiTTRES  AINU  REEHAllONS  hUK  THE  WINTER  TERM,  1910 


*The  daily  chapel  exercise  occurs  from  8:50  to  9:05. 


LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  SPRING  TERM,  1910 


STUDENTS 


Graduates  of  1908 


Allee,  W.  Clyde,  B.  S 

Allen,  Laura  Fern,  A.  B 

Allen,  Robert  Forrest,  B.  S 

Bailey,  Ethel  Anna,  A.  B 

Baird,  Helen,  B.  S 

Beeler,  Jessie,  A.  B 

Calvert,  Cecil  K,  B.  S 

Carter,  Helen,  A.  B 

Chambers,  Cloyde  C.,  B.  S 

Coahran,  Katie,  B.  S 

Cope,  Mira  T.,  A.  B 

Costello,  Harry  Todd,  A.  B 

Doane,  Edwin  L.,  A.  B 

Doney,  Edith  M.,  A.  B 

Eaton,  Scott  V.,  A.  B 

Elliott,  William  E.,  B.  S 

Heath,  Alvin  B.,  A.  B 

Hoelscher,  Gustave,  A.  B 

Huff,  C.  Byron,  A.  B 

Huff,  Grace  E.,  A.  B 

Hunt,  Agnes  W.,  A.  B 

Hutton,  Sidney  B.,  B.  S 

Jenkins,  Francine  L.,  A.  B 

Kauffman,  Beulah,  A.  B 

Lawrence,  Mary  W.,  A.  B 

Maris,  Anna  Jane,  A.  B 

Marshall,  Horace  W.,  A.  B 

Metcalfe,  Edna,  B.  S 

Miles,  Walter  R.,  A.  B 

Moore,  Edith  S.,  A.  B 

Norton,  Alice  E.,  A.  B 

Ratliff,  Clara,  A.  B 

Ratliff,  Ina,  A.  B 
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Reagan,  Rezin,  B.  

Saint,  M.  Pauline,  A,  

Stalker,  Roxie  M.,  A.  

Thistlethwaite,  Glen,  B.  S 

Trueblood,  C.  Emmett,  B.  S 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  A.  B 

Coppock,  Homer,  A*  M 

Haworth,  Richard,  A.  M 

Jones,  Cassie  Fern,  A.  M 

Students,  1908-09 


Rochester 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Westfield 

.Jacksonville,  111. 
....  Bloomingdale 
Richmond 

Conley,  Va. 

Wabash 

. . . .Wichita,  Kan. 


Graduate  Student 

Salmans,  Bertha  Mabel,  A.B.,  ’08,  Friends  University.  .Wichita,  Kan. 


Undergraduate  Students 


Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance  s. 
Summer  term;  /.-Fall  term;  w.-Winter  term;  sp.- Spring  term. 

The  term  Education  indicates  that  students  are  taking, 
Teachers’  Professional  work  only. 


Students  Having  IS,  or  More,  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  1909 


Ackerman,  Carl  W.  /.  w.  sp.,  English  19% 

Baldwin,  Mary,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  26 

Barnett,  Edith,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  16% 

Batchelor,  Walter  M.,  *.  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics 
Beachler,  LeRoy  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  16%.... 
Beasley,  Lola  Bernice,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  23%.. . 
Beebe,  Daniel  Laban,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  25%.. . 

Bell,  Beatrice  E.,  sp.,  English  25-/5 

Binford,  Mary,  /.,  English  15........ 

Bird,  Clara  May,  f,  sp.,  English  26%..  ...... 

Bland,  Walter  P.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  24% 

Blose,  Joseph  H.,  J.  sp., 

Boblett,  Myrtle  Judith,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  36%. 

Bond,  Florence,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  17% 

Bond,  Leslie,  /.  w.  sp.,  Bible  17% 

Bond,  Parvin  W.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Bible  15% 


Richmond 

Westfield. 

Mooresville 

35% Winchester 

Decatur 

Fairmount 

Kankakee,  Ilk 

Ossian 

Greenfield 

Lynn 

Jolietvilk 

Centervilk 

Greenfield 

Richmond 

Munch 

Chari  ottesvilh 
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Brown,  Sherman  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  15% Richmond 

Bruner,  Philip,  /.  w.,  Science  18% Greenfield 

Calvert,  Rachel  Grace,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  16% Selma,  Ohio 

Carey,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  23% Summitville 

Casely,  Anna,  s.,  History  28%o Richmond 

Cassatt,  Nellie  Marie,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  22 Wabash 

Chapman,  Harold  Everett,  f.  w.  sp.,  Geology  41% Bloomingdale 

Chappell,  Josiah  Merrill,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  16% Carthage 

Coles,  Florence  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  18% Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Comstock,  H.  Payne,  f.  w.  sp.,  Hist,  and  P.  Science  27.  .Noblesville 

Conley,  Lowry  C.  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  16 Eaton,  Ohio 

Conrad,  Roy  Monroe,  /.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  18% Darlington 

Corwin,  Florence,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  21% Richmond 

Denham,  Arthur  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Math,  and  Physics  26 LaPorte 

Denman,  Perley  James,  /.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  21% Marshall 

Doan,  Laura  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  34% Amo 

Dunbar,  Letha,  f.  w.  sp.,  16% Centerville 

Eaton,  James  H.,  fs  w.  sp.,  Biology  17 Liberty 

Eliason,  Edith,  sp.,  English  and  History  18% East  Germantown 

Elliott,  Frank  R.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  18% Richmond 

Ellis,  Elsworth,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  24 Sheridan 

Estes,  Louise  Alden,  f.  w.,  Latin  32% Westfield 

Fagan,  W.  Brock,  w.  sp.,  English  23 Richmond 

Farlow,  Lilith  M.,  /.  w.  sp.,  History  28% New  London 

Fauquher,  Silas  Edgar,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  35 Evansville 

Fenimore,  Janet,  /.  w.  sp.,  History  25% Anderson 

Fisher,  Edgar  Andrew,  sp.,  Hist,  and  Pol.  Science  27%.  .Eaton,  Ohio 

Fossett,  Fred  Erskine,  f.  w.  sp.,  16% Brunswick,  Me. 

Francis,  Fred,  /.  w.  sp.,  Physics  17% Bridgeport 

Francisco,  Maria,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  Music  39% ...  Richmond 

Furnas,  Joseph,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  22% Valley  Mills 

Furnas,  Miriam  Hannah,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  18% Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Paul  J.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  17% Indianapolis 

Gainey,  Katherine,  /.  w.  sp.  English  16% Liberty 

Gard,  Rife  H.,  f.  w.,  Physics  16% Eaton,  Ohio 

Gilchrist,  Albert  Seaton,  /.  w.  sp.,  15% Richmond 

Gluys,  Mary  S.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  31% Richmond 

Goho,  Risheill  M.,  /.  w.  sp.,  History  22% Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Graham,  Ethel  E.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  34% Liberty 
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Graves,  Virginia,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  18% Richmond 

Hall,  Albert  Richardson,  /.  w.  sp.,  Bible  19 ......  Faoli 

Hall,  Edna,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  24% Elizabethtown 

Hancock,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.  German  357/io .Anderson 

Hancock,  John,  /.  sp.,  Geology  272% • Fairmount 

Harrell,  Otho  Glen,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  342% Kokomo 

Harvey,  Ruth  Ada,  /.  sp.,  English  36% Dunreith 

Haviland,  Lewise  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  18% Bryantown,  Md 

Hawkins,  Melville  D.,  sp.,  History  17% Bridgeport 

Haworth,  Lester  C.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  23% Danville 

Hayworth,  Daniel  Albert,  f.  w.  sp.,  19% • • • y • •' • la^°.n 

Heaton,  John  C„  /.  w.,  Bible  29 Smithfield  Ohio 

Hedges,  Horace  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  36 New  Castle 

Heitbrink,  Caroline  E.,  f.  w„  German  26% Richmond 

Henderson,  Ethel  Louise,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  36% Richmond 

Hill,  Alice  W.,  English  38 Richmon  . 

Hinshaw,  R.  Vergil,  5.,  History  28% . . ; belma 

Hinson,  Anna  M„  /.  sp.,  English  36% ll«l 

Hockett,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  242% V abash 

Hodgin,  Wilburn  S.,  sp..  Physics  19% o'C£m°n!n 

Horton,  Agnes  Victoria,  s,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  16% Richmond 

Hostetter,  Rossie  Mildred,  f.  w.,  Latin  22% Millersburg 

Hotchkiss,  Arthur  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Geology  23 Indianapolis 

Huffman,  Herbert  L.,  /•  W.  sp.,  Bible  26...  ...^...Wmchester 

Hutchens,  Hurshel  C„  /.  w.,  Mathematics  16% ....  Cambridge  Ci  y; 
Johnson,  Rowena  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  19%. Vermilion  Grove,  I1L 

Johnson,  William,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  222% Fairmount 

Jones,  Bessie  Bourne,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  36% "^c5monJ 

Jones,  Edna  Blanche,  /.  W.  sp.,  French  and  German  402%^. . Richmond 
Jones,  Joseph  H.,  J.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  34%.  .Hughesvihe,  Md. 
Jones,  Maurice  M„  /.  sp.,  Biol,  and  Chem.  39-%.  West  Milton  Ohio 

Kelsay,  Eunice,  Bible  20% • L’.'  ,m 

Kendall,  Clara  B„  /.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  21%. . Richmond 

Kerr,  Gorseth  Esta,  f.  w.  sp.,  19% T^°yv 

King,  Ethel,  s.,  Education  16% _-Rlc 

Klepinger,  Howard  A.,  s..  History  36J4 Eaton  One 

Knollenberg,  Margaret  A.,  i.  f.  w.  sp.,  Ger.  and  French  23% . Richmono 

Laning,  Alice  V.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  17% Richmonc 

Larrance,  Hugh  M„  /.  w.  sp.,  English  17%. ..  .Vermilion  Grove,  111 
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Lee,  Ada  Elliott,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  15% Richmond 

Lewis,  Paul,  f.  w.  sp.}  History  36% Williamsburg 

Lindley,  Ive  J.  D.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  29% Bloomingdale 

Lindley,  Wilmer  W.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Geology  36% West  Middleton 

Maier,  Harmon,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  15% Covington,  Ohio 

Markle,  Millard  S.,  s.  sp.,  Biol,  and  Geol.  2 iy2 Greensfork 

Maple,  Florence,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  32% Knightstown 

Mayr,  Lucile  King,  s.,  English  28% Richmond 

McFarland,  John  Eugene,  s.  History  20 Ridgeville 

McLane,  Lorena  Carolyne,  s.,  English  20 Dublin 

*Meek,  Raymond  A.  Crauder,  f.  w.,  History  20^4 

Miller,  Bertha,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  21% Richmond 

Mitchell,  Louis,  s.,  Mathematics  38 Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

Moffett,  Mary  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  34%o Kennard 

Moore,  Ethel  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  37% Huntington 

Moss,  Pearl  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  26% Richmond 

Nanney,  Leslie  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  34% Waycross,  Ga. 

Neave,  R.  Ernest,  s.  Chem.  and  Biol.  31% Hughesville,  Md. 

Neth,  Glena  D.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  26 Covington,  Ohio 

Newman,  Alice  Esther,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  35%o Richmond 

Newsom,  Mabel,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  15% Elizabethtown 

Nicholson,  Vincent  DeWitt,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  26%.  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Overman,  Thurman,  /.  w.,  Mathematics  37% Haviland,  Kans. 

Packer,  Ida  F.,  s.,  German  31% Richmond 

Painter,  Anna  Mercy,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  19% New  Castle 

Parke,  Donna,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  35% Richmond 

Pearson,  Esta  W.,  s.,  21% Troy,  Ohio 

Pennington,  Levi  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  26% Knightstown 

Perkins,  John  Wesley,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Ger.  and  French  37%. Rising  Sun 

Pike,  Lydia  Ellen,  w.,  Philosophy  38 Fountain  City 

Pitts,  Lois  J.,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  26% Morristown 

Pitts,  Wendel  Holmes,  f.  w.  sp.,  17 Morristown 

Quimby,  Dorothy  Katherine,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  28 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Raiford,  Ethel  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  20% Conley,  Va. 

Reeve,  J.  Evelyn,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  34% Valley  Mills 

Reynolds,  Maude,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  28 Richmond 

Reynolds,  Cora  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  27% Richmond 

Robbins,  Malcolm,  F.,  /.  w.  sp.,  15% Richmond 


^Deceased 
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Roberts,  Willard  A.,  f.  w.  sp .,  Engineering  18% Noblesville 

Rogers,  Jonathan  Clark,  f.  w.  sp .,  Mathematics  36%.  .Demorest,  Ga. 

Rosenberger,  Lucile  f.  w.  sp .,  37% o Oskaloosa,  la. 

Scott,  Andrew,  /.  w.  sp.,  26% Richmond 

Shields,  Charlotte,  f.  w.,  17% Salem 

Shugart,  Edith  Cornelia,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  35% Marion 

Shute,  Hilda  Deborah,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  36% Richmond 

Simms,  Ruthanna  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  36%...New  Westville,  Ohio 

Smith,  Emmajean,  /.  w.  sp.,  History  39%o Richmond 

Snepp,  Catherine  Charles,  w.  sp.,  German  34% Dayton,  Ohio 

Stanley,  Anna  Laura,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  35% Westfield 

Stanley,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music  26% Liberty 

Stanley,  Martha  Helen,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  35% Wichita,  Kans. 

Stanley,  Rupert,  /.  w.  sp.,  Bible  25% Carthage 

Stone,  Rema  Harriet,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  35% Carthage 

Stout,  Raymond,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  16% Paoli 

Stuart,  Carolyn  Elizabeth,  f.  w.,  Latin,  24% Knightstown 

Sudhoff,  Elizabeth,  f.  w.,  Education  27% Richmond 

Sutton,  Helena  Baxter,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  35% Madison,  Iowa 

Swaim,  Verne  F.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  36 Bloomingdale 

Tebbetts,  Herbert  Edwin,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  35%. . .Richmond 

Tebbetts,  J.  Walter,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  27^4 Richmond 

Test,  B.  Grace,  History  31J4 Richmond 

Thomas,  Auretta  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  24 Fountain  City 

Thompson,  Harriett  A.,  s.  History  31%o Richmond 

Thompson,  Katheryne  Luella,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  18 Richmond 

Trimble,  Harold  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  27% Bloomingdale 

Trueblood,  Anna  Mabel,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English  35 Salem  < 

Trueblood,  Charles  Kingsley,  f.  w.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  22..Earlham, 

Trueblood,  Edna  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  27% Indianapolis; 

Ullom,  Claude  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  37% Richmond 

Walthall,  Oliver,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  29% Quaker 

Weesner,  Carl  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  16% Wabash 

Weesner,  Oliver,  /.  w.  sp.,  Civil  Engineering  35% Mooresville 

Wetherald,  Mary  C.,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  17% Bryantown,  Md. 

White,  Herbert  E.,  /.  w.  sp.,  History  35% Knightstown 

Wildman,  Olive  M.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  18% Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  English  26% Richmond 

Winslow,  Amy,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  35% Carthage 
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Winslow,  W.  Howard,  /.  w sp,  History  38% Carthage 

Wissler,  William  O.,  s.,  History  29 Richmond 

Witter,  Veva  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  17% Lynn 

Woodard,  Ada,  s .,  History  38 Richmond 

Worl,  Russell,  f.  w.  sp.,  19% Cambridge  City 

Wright,  Addie  Emlin,  /.  w.  sp.,  History  25% Fairmount 

Wright,  Orville  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  31% Spiceland 

Students  Having  Less  Than  15  Credits  at  the  Cdose  oe  the 
Winter  Term,  1909 

Addington,  Sarah,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  4% Richmond 

Addleman,  Myrtle,  s.  Education  1 Richmond 

Albertson,  Joseph  Mark,  s.,  2 Economy 

Albright,  Nona,  s.  Music Richmond 

Allen,  Laura  Fern,  A.  B.,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Anderson,  Agnes  Anna,  s.  sp .,  Education  2 Richmond 

Anderson,  Helen  Signa,  f.  w.  sp.,  2 Chicago,  111. 

Anger,  Mary  W.,  s.>  Education  1 Madison 

Aschbacher,  Mabel  E.,  s.  sp.,  Education  5 Defiance,  Ohio 

Atkinson,  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp .,  Music Richmond 

Bacon,  Stewart  V.,  f.  w.,  13% Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Balfe,  Lucy  Isabel,  s.,  English Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Ballard,  Katherine,  sp.,  Education Monrovia 

Barker,  Gurney  S.,  f.  w.,  Bible  9% Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Barlow,  Arline,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Bartel,  Gertrude  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  7% Richmond 

Behr,  Joe  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  10% East  Germantown 

Bell,  Mrs.  Mabel,  sp.,  Music Williamsburg 

Bennett,  Della,  s.,  Education  2 Bloomingdale 

Bennett,  Josephine  Hamilton,  s.,  1^4 Richmond 

Bennett,  Mary  H.,  s.,  1 Richmond 

Bennett,  Minnie,  f.  w.,  6% Portland 

Bilby,  Theckla,  M.,  f.,  Education  3 Dublin 

Binford,  Elmina  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  13% Greenfield 

Blose,  Edna  M.,  s.,  Education  1J4 Whitewater 

Bolinger,  Fleety  Gladys,  sp., Ridgeville 

Bond,  Martha  Frances,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Borton,  Ernest  J.,  s.  sp.,  2 Greenfield 

Bowers,  Ethel  May,  s.,  Education  14 New  Madison,  Ohio 
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Bowman,  Edith  M.,  9% Richmond 

Boyd,  Blanche,  1 Cambridge  City 

Brehm,  Arubia  Marie,  /.  w.,  % Richmond 

Brown,  Adah  Mae,  s.,  Education  12%o Charlottesville 

Brown,  Clinton  Codrus,  /.  w.  sp .,  Engineering  8%.  .New  Madison,  O. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Mildred,  /.  w.  sp.,  Education  4% Hagerstown 

Brown,  Lois  Lillian,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  7 Campbellsburg 

Brown,  Paul  Howard,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  12% Spiceland 

Brown,  Sadie  Belle,  f.  w.,  Chemistry  14% Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brunson,  Austin,  w.  sp.,  2 Carmel 

Brunson,  Callie,  f.  w.,  4% Carmel 

Burcham,  Clara  R.,  s.,  Education  2 New  Castle 

Bundy,  Pearl,  s.,  Education  7% Converse 

Butler,  Eugene  B.,  s.,  Education  2 Dublin 

Butler,  Thomas  J.,  /.,  Chemistry  % Dublin 

Calloway,  Vera  Ethel,  s.,  Education  1 Madison 

Camerer,  Alice,  s.,  Education  V/z Madison 

Carpenter,  Osie  E.,  4% Muncie 

Carroll,  John,  s.,  Education  2^4 Richmond 

Carter,  Estella,  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Carter,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Danville 

Cecil,  Lillian  Beatrice,  4 Muncie 

Cecil,  Susan  A.,  s.,  Education  2 Muncie 

Chandler,  Ethel  May,  /.,  Education  4% Spiceland 

Chapman,  George  A.,  /.  w.  sp.,  3 Richmond 

Chappell,  Elsie  E.,  s.,  Education  1 Carthage 

Chrisman,  Marguerite,  s.  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Clawson,  Howard  W.,  s., Lewisville 

Clawson,  Charles  Howard,  s.,  Education Richmond 

Clendenin,  Harry  Raymond,  /.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  2 Richmond 

Clevenger,  Alma  E.,  f.  w.,  3% Economy 

Clevenger,  Arthur  Wilbur,  w.  sp.,  Engineering  2% Economy 

Cloyde,  Emerson,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 y2 Parker  City 

Coate,  Roland  E.,  f.  w.  sp .,  7% Richmond 

Colvin,  Stella,  sp.,  6 Williamsburg 

Colvin,  Zella,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Williamsburg 

Comfort,  Laura  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Comstock,  Leland  Stanford,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Noblesville 

Conrad,  Katherine,  s., Eaton,  Ohio 
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Cook,  Ethel  M.,  /.  w.  sp.,  6% Bloomingdale 

Cook,  Frances  Ruby,  .y.  w.,  Education  2 Centerville 

Cope,  Ralph  Carter,  /.  w.  sp.,  7 Plainfield,  Ohio 

Cornell,  Cecil  Floyd,  /.  w.,  6% Darlington 

Cox,  Dudley  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Indianapolis 

Craig,  Orville,  sp.,  English  10% New  Castle 

Crowe,  Grace,  s.,  Music Centerville 

Crowe,  Fred  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  4 Richmond 

Crowell,  Susan,  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Crump,  Clifford  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Greensfork 

Curtis,  Erma,  s.,  Education  2 Fountain  City 

Davenport,  Lorena,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Davidson,  Elizabeth  Cloreen,  w.  sp.,  English  2%o Paoli 

Davis,  Clyde  R.,  f., Marion 

Davis,  Olive,  f.  w.  sp.,  2% Montpelier 

Davis,  Roy  Benton,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Maitland,  Mo. 

Davis,  Theodore  E.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Greensfork 

Deeren,  Kemp  Kemmerer,  f., Upland 

De  Long,  Ida  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Deuker,  Benjamin  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Richmond 

Dickinson,  Mary  E.,  s.  w.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Dirham,  Maude,  s.,  3 South  Bend 

Doan,  Marguerite,  f.  w.  sp.,  13% Richmond 

Doddridge,  Benjamin  H.,  f.  w sp.,  Chemistry  3% Centerville 

Doddridge,  Nora  E.,  f.  w.,  3% Centerville 

Doherty,  Everett  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  13% Fairmount 

Dooley,  Mae  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education  2 Liberty 

Dowlar,  Charles  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Engineering  3%.  .New  Madison,  Ohio 
Dufheld,  John  Arthur,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Maths.  12%.. New  Madison,  Ohio 

Dunlap,  Ethel  June,  f.  w.  sp.,  7% West  Alexandria,  Ohio 

Dunlop,  Jane  M.,  s.,  7% Richmond 

Eagan,  Ethel  Ray,  w.  sp.,  4% Greenfield 

Eaton,  Scott  V.,  A.B.,  s.,  2 Liberty 

Edger,  Ruth  Gwendoline,  sp., Ridgeville 

Edwards,  Blaine,  s., Richmond 

Edwards,  Edith  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8 Indianapolis 

Ent,  Caroline,  s., Wilmington,  Ohio 

Escher,  Hildegard  M.,  f., Covington,  Ky. 

Eves,  Lillian,  f.  w.  sp.,  13% Richmond 
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Fauquher,  Myrtle  Elva,  sp.,  Education Evansville 

Ferguson,  Linville  B.,  /.  w.  sp.,  2% Milton 

Fihe,  Pauline,  f.  w.,  % Richmond 

Fisher,  Mary  Katherine,  s .,  Education  1 Richmond 

Fisher,  Paul,  s.  w.  sp.,  4 Richmond 

Fishering,  George  William,  f.  w.  sp.,  Civil  Engineer  12.  .Fort  Wayne 

Fligle,  Willie  Edgar,  s.,  Education  V/2 Ridgeville 

Folger,  Herschel,  f.  w.  sp .,  Bible  7% Carthage 

Foulke,  Kenneth  Joshua,  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  2% Richmond 

Fox,  Helen  Louise,  s .,  Education  1 Richmond 

French,  Vern,  sp., Poneto 

Fries,  Susie  Marie,  s.,  German  4 Connersville 

Funk,  B.  Inez,  sp.,  Education Dublin 

Fuqua,  Nancy  Inez,  sp.,  2 Ingalls 

Furnas,  Homer  J.,  /.  w.  sp.,  9 Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Marcia  M.,  A.B.,  s., Richmond 

Gaar,  Mildred  E.,  s.,  2% Richmond 

Gard,  Ruby  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  4% Eaton,  Ohio 

Gardner,  Ruth  E.,  f.  w.,  7% New  Castle 

Garrison,  Jesse  Forest,  s.,  Education  \/2 Columbia  City 

Gaston,  Wales  W.,  f., Richmond 

Gauker,  Ethel,  sp.,  Education Straughn 

Gauker,  Ruby  J.,  sp.,  Education Straughn 

Gennett,  Rose,  Richmond 

Gilbert,  Fred  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Plainfield 

Gilbert,  J.  Lemoyne,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Wabash 

Glass,  Wiley  Wiggins,  f.  w.  sp.,  2% Richmond 

Good,  Audrey  M.,  s.,  Education  2% Parker 

Gordon,  Nina,  s.,  Education  4%o Union  City 

Grave,  Benj.  H.,  B.  S.,  sp.,  Music Earlham 

Gray,  Georgia,  s Centerville 

Gregg,  Roscoe,  sp., Sheridan 

Grissom,  Nettie,  sp., New  Castle 

Gustin,  Frederica,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  11% Anderson 

Guyer,  Edith  Estella,  Music  % Richmond 

Habbe,  Richard  H.,  w.  sp.,  5% Indianapolis 

Hadley,  Grace  Ellis,  f.  w.  sp.,  7% Noblesville 

Hadley,  Ruth,  s.  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Halderman,  Leona  M.,  s.,  Education Hagerstown 
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Hall,  H.  Paul,  sp., Paoli 

Hallowell,  Essie  V.,  s .,  Education  7% Pendleton 

Hamacher,  Sara  Frances,  /.  w.,  English  6 % Hammond 

Hampton,  Anna  Margaret,  sp.,  History  11% Monrovia 

Hancock,  Franc  Berry,  f.  w.  sp.,  8^4 La  Grange 

Hanson,  Florence  Nightingale,  f.,  Music Portland,  Ore. 

Hardin,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Knightstown 

Harris,  Orpha  Leah,  f.  w.,  9% Marion 

Harris,  Ruth  L.,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Harrison,  Isaac  William  s.,  Education  15... Richmond 

Hartman,  Catherine,  sp.,  Biology  11% Remington 

Hasecoster,  Pearl,  s.  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Haviland,  Edna  C.,  w.  sp.,  12% Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Haworth,  Albert  C.,  /.  w.  sp.,  9% Ridgefarm,  111. 

Hays,  Esta  Fern,  /.  sp.,  Music  2% Greentown 

Heath,  Ada  Carol,  s., Richmond 

Heath,  Alvin  Burleigh,  A.B.,  s.,  Education Richmond 

Heiser,  Park  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  4 Germantown 

Heitbrink,  Russell  A.,  s.,  1 Richmond 

Hendrickson,  Elmer,  s.,  Education  1^4 Churubusco 

Henley,  Robert  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  5% Louisville,  Ky. 

Henley,  Electa,  s., Richmond 

Heston,  Alice,  sp., Ridgeville 

Hill,  Harold  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  12%. . .Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Hines,  Harley  Cameron,  f.,  English  2 Noblesville 

Hodgson,  George  Anna  s.,  Education  1 Lynn 

Hollingsworth,  Benjamin,  sp., Lynn 

Hoover,  Laura,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Horne,  Marguerite  Geneve,  s.,  Education  3 Centerville 

Huffman,  Mrs.  Grace  Scott,  w.,  1 Winchester 

Hughel,  Nellie,  f.  w.,  Music  3% Anderson 

Hull,  Susan,  s.,  Education  2 Connersville 

Hunt,  Lolie  Abigail,  s.,  Education  2 y2 Richmond 

Hurst,  Ethel  R.,  s.,  Education  2 Muncie 

Hutton,  Sabina  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  9% Logansport 

James,  Agnes  I.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Latin  8% Richmond 

Jay,  A.  Elizabeth,  Ph.B.,  s., Richmond 

Jenkins,  Hugh  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  7% Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Jenkins,  Roy  K.,  f.  w.  sp.,  12% Rockville 
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Jenkins,  Russell  L.,  s.  Music Richmond 

Jessup,  Nora  Hines,  s.,  Music Madison 

Jessup,  Willard,  Richmond 

Johnson,  Ila  M.,  3% Amo 

Johnson,  Myrtle  D.,  /.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Johnston,  Donald  Bond,  f.  w.  sp .,  German  5% Richmond 

Jones,  Clarence  Kenneth,  f.  w.  sp .,  Chemistry  7% Paoli 

Jones,  Esther  J.,  sp .,  4% Richmond 

Jones,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  10% Richmond 

Jones,  Irene  Bunch,  /.  w.  sp .,  Music  % Richmond 

Jones,  A.  Leroy,  /.  w.  sp.,  5% Hughesville,  Md. 

Jones,  Oakley  R.,  s.,  Education  1 Churubusco 

Jones,  Olga  Anna,  s.,  Education  Hollansburg,  Ohio 

Karns,  Harry  s.,  Education  2: Richmond 

Karns,  Louis  Kenneth,  s.,  % Richmond 

Kaufman,  Mary  A.,  s.  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Kelsay,  Henry  Paul,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  7% Amboy 

Kenna,  A.  Hunter,  f.  sp.,  Bible Richmond 

Kennard,  John  Everett,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  4% Knightstown 

Kepler,  John  Karl,  f.  w.,  % Richmond 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  s.  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Kelly,  Ruby  Jane,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Kersey,  A.  June,  A.B.,  s.,  English Marshall 

King,  Florance,  f.  w.  sp.,  9% Richmond 

Kinsey,  Mary  Ruth,  /.,  1% Richmond 

Kirby,  Cora  Marie,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Richmond 

~ Kloecker,  William  F.,  Jr.,  f.  w.,  4% Richmond 

Knight,  Edward  Leslie,  f.,  Music Lewisville 

Knollenberg,  Bernhardt  Henry,  sp., Richmond 

Kriete,  Edna  Meryll,  f.  w.  sp.,  4% Lima.  Ohio 

Lackey,  Richard  K.,  /.  w.,  1 Richmond 

Lamb,  Newton,  f.  w.  sp.,  9% Richmond 

Lamar,  N.  Samuel,  sp.,  Education Hagerstown 

Lashley,  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education Centerville 

Laubscher,  Anna,  sp.,  Education Evansville 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  O.,  f.,  5% Richmond 

Le  Fevre,  Gertrude  May,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Lesley,  Fay  Cecile,  s.,  Education  1 Winchester 

Likens,  Mary,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  10% Richmond 
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Lindsey,  Merritt  Eulalia  Love,  Education  2 y2 Economy 

Long,  Florence,  /.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  8 Pierceton 

Long,  Lena,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  6 Pierceton 

Loring,  Ada  Marian,  s.,  Education  2^4 South  Bend 

Loring,  Rose  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education  2 South  Bend 

Lotz,  Dorothy  B.,  s.,  Education  2 Madison 

Lyboult,  Lyman  H.,  sp.,  10% Centerville 

Lynch,  Nellie  L-,  s.,  Education  3 Crawfordsville 

Lyons,  Harriet,  s.,  Education  11 Richmond 

Macy,  Nellie  Mills,  s.,  Education  2 Spiceland 

Macy,  Irma,  s.,  Education  2 Thorntown 

Macy,  Reba  Anna,  sp.,  5% Lewisville 

Mahret,  Edith  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  1% Richmond 

Mason,  Almeda,  f.,  4% Pennville 

McBane,  Mary  R.,  s., Thorntown 

McClelland,  Edward  E.,  s.  sp.,  Mathematics  12% Eaton,  Ohio 

McConaha,  Retta,  f.  w.  14 Centerville 

McDaniel,  Ruby  Inez,  sp.,  9 Knightstown 

McDivitt,  Mrs.  Herbert,  s.  f.,  Music Richmond 

McElhany,  Earl,  f., Richmond 

McFadden,  Amanda  Edith,  f.  w.,  Music Stilesville 

McGuire,  Florence,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

McKinney,  Hazel  E.,  sp.,  Education Centerville 

Meadows,  Bessie  Ozetta,  sp., Williamsburg 

Mellette,  Florence  Josephine,  f.,  German  8% Springport 

Mendenhall,,  Olive  f., Richmond 

Meseke,  Friederika,  f.  w.  sp.,  7% St.  Louis  Crossing 

Miller,  Loring  S.,  s.,  Education  2 Straughn 

Mills,  Irene,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music  2 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Mills,  Laurens  J.,  f.  w.,  English  9% Valley  Mills 

Mills,  Nellie  Zulu,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Winchester 

Moode,  Mable  Ida,  s.,  Education  2 Bloomfield 

Moore,  Edward  B.,  s.  f.,  Bible  4 Richmond 

Moore,  Elva,  s.  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Moore,  Laura  E.  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  3 Genoa,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Pearl,  sp Liberty 

Morris,  Barclay,  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  8% Montezuma 

Morris,  Elizabeth  Hunt,  Education  1 Richmond 

Morris,  Homer  Laurence,  f.  w.  sp.,  12% Columbus,  Ohio 
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Morrison,  S.  Elizabeth,  /.  w.  sp.,  10% Richmond 

Morrison,  Lester  T.,  /.  w.,  5% . Darlington 

Morrow,  Edwina,  Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Morrow,  Mary,  1 Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Morrow,  Nellie,  Education  1 Richmond 

Morrow,  Ruth  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp .,  Music  2 Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Mosbaugh,  Karl  F.,  f.  w.  sp.,  3% Cambridge  City 

Mote,  Forest  Burnham,  f.  w.,  Mathematics  8% Richmond 

Mundhenk,  Zo,  s.,  Eaton,  Ohio 

Murray,  Mrs.  Fay  Sproatt,  f.,  1 Richmond 

Myer,  Edith  Gertrude,  s., Brookville,  Ohio 

Myrick,  Raymond  Thompson,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  7% Richmond 

Nanney,  William  Clyde,  /.  w.  sp.,  5% Waycross,  Ga. 

Neal,  Mabel  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  6 \ Eaton,  Ohio 

Neave,  Allen  J.,  f., Hughesville,  Md. 

Neff,  Shannon  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  10% Greensfork 

Neuman,  Edmund  Burke,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  7.. Cambridge  City 

Newman,  Charlotte,  s.,  Education  2 y2 Cambridge  City 

Nicholson,  Caroline  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  10% Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Niswander,  Harry  A.,  j.,  3% Eaton,  Ohio 

Nixon,  Elsie,  sp., Farmland 

Nordyke,  Freeda,  s.,  Education  2 Carmel 

Norris,  Opal  Irene,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Norris,  William  Leon,  f.  w.,  Chemistry  7% Richmond 

O’Connell,  Joanna,  Winamac 

Oler,  Hazel  Bessie,  /.  sp.,  6% Williamsburg 

Osborne,  Mary,  s.,  Education  1 Monrovia 

Owen,  Aileen  E.,  s.,  Education  2 Indianapolis 

Payne,  Reuben  James,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  10% Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Pennock,  Edwin  Lee,  f Zanesville,  Ohio 

Peterson,  Ethel  Lillian,  A.B.,  s.,  Education  % Richmond 

Peterson,  Marie  Elizabeth,  s.  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Petry,  Loren  C.,  B.S.,  s.,  J/2 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Petty,  Daisy,  s.,  Education  East  Germantown 

Phelps,  S.  Eva,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Pierce,  Josephine,  f.  w.,  Music  4% Terre  Haute 

Polglase,  Lucile,  English  V/2 Richmond 

Post,  Amy  L.,  /.  w.  sp.,  11% Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

Price,  D.  Ray,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics Spencer 
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Price,  Ertle  Dale,  f., Rushville 

Pyle,  Eva,  sp.,  Education Richmond 

Quigley,  Frank,  w., Richmond 

Railsback,  Flossie  A.,  s .,  Music Richmond 

Ratliff,  Carrie  Z.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  7% Fairmount 

Ratliff,  Mary  Louise,  /.  w.  sp., Lyons,  Kans. 

Reagan,  Chester  Linus,  f.  w.  sp.,  12% Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Redrow,  Mabel,  w.,  Music Richmond 

Rees,  Alice  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  10.. Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Rees,  Charles  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  8% Rochester 

Reese,  Hazel  S.,  s.,  Education  2 New  Castle 

Reeve,  Malinda,  w.  sp.,  6% .West  Newton 

Reeve,  Wilma  E.  ,w.  sp.,  Latin,  2% Valley  Mills 

Renfrow,  Harriett  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education  2 Madison 

Ridgeway,  Harry  E.,  w.  sp.,  3% Sheridan 

Ritchie,  Glen,  sp..  Education  Kokomo 

Rondebush,  Lois  Irene,  f.  w.,  Education  7% Noblesville 

Rothermel,  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education  % ,.East  Germantown 

Ruby,  Bernice,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Crete 

Rummel,  Frank,  Jr.,  f.,  Chemistry  2 Cambridge  City 

Rush,  Marguerite,  s.,  Education  1 Richmond 

Russell,  Josiah  Cox,  f.,  Music.. Richmond 

Sanders,  Robert  T.,  /.  w.  sp.,  7% Plainfield 

Sanders,  William  Henry,  s.  sp.,  Education Columbia,  City 

Sauer,  Anna  Beatrice,  s.,  Education  3J4 Madison 

Sauer,  Mildred,  Margaritta,  s.,  Education  2 Madison 

Schuster,  Katherine,  sp.,  Education  2 Liberty 

Scots,  Augusta  Irena,  s.,  Education  2 Economy 

Scott,  Martha  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Richmond 

Seaford,  Mary  M.,  s.,  Education  2 Spiceland 

Self,  Muriel  Carlisle,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Shaffer,  Ollis  Wilbur,  s.,  Education  l%o Richmond 

Shaffer,  Orville,  sp., Richmond 

Shaffer,  Otis,  s.  sp.,  History  ll%o Richmond 

Shepman,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music  4 Richmond 

Shute,  Florence  L.,  A.B.,  s.,  2%. Richmond 

Simmons,  Elenita  Reid,  sp.,  Education  V/2 Richmond 

Simmons,  Frances  F.,  /.  w.,  Education  8% Richmond 

Simmons,  Mary  Eunice,  s.,  Music Richmond 
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Simpson,  Marjorie,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Skinner,  Edna  Lucile,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Education  8% Richmond 

Smith,  Martha  B.,  s .,  Education  9% Fairfield,  Ohio 

Smyser,  John  C.,  /.  w.  sp.,  9% Richmond 

Spahr,  Marcia,  /.  w.  sp.,  7 Centerville 

Stanley,  Clinton,  s.,  Education  4 Carlos 

Stanley,  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics  5% Economy 

Stanton,  Mariella,  A.B.,  s.,  % Earlham 

Starbuck,  Maude,  sp.,  2 Huntington 

Stauffer,  Edna  Cecile,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Centerville 

Stifel,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  8% Cambridge  City 

Sullivan,  Gertrude,  s.,  Education  2 Madison 

Sutherland,  India  E.,  s.,  Education  2 New  Carlisle 

Swindell,  Edna  M.,  s.,  Education  2 New  Castle 

Taylor,  Bertha  L.,  f.  w.,  4 Richmond 

Tebbetts,  Edith  M.,  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Tharp,  Irma,  s.,  Education  2 Fountain  City 

Thieband,  Marguerite,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Connersville 

Thomas,  Carleton,  f.  w.,  6 Fountain  City 

Thomas,  Ethel  A.,  s.,  1 Richmond 

Thomas,  Ethel  M.,  s.,  V/z Richmond 

Thomas,  Hazel  Edythe,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music  2% Richmond 

Thomas,  Laura  A.,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Thomas,  Rena  Lucretia,  sp., Fountain  City 

Thomas,  Rilla  May  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Liberty 

Thompson,  Stella,  s.,  Education  Yz Richmond 

Throckmorton,  Leah,  f.  w.  sp.,  8 Richmond 

Throckmorton,  Rae,  s.,  Education  2Yi Richmond 

Titsworth,  Helen  Bills,  A.B.,  s.,  3% Richmond 

Tomlinson,  Anna  Louise,  A.B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Whittier,  Cal. 

Toms,  Maude,  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Tormohlen,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education  1 Amboy 

Torrence,  Finton  L.,  s.,  1 Richmond 

Trueblood,  Cecil  Ray,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Salem 

Turner,  Lucile  Earle,  f.  w.,  3% Richmond 

Twigg,  Agnes,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Tyler,  Albert  R.,  f.,  2% Cambridge  City 

Utterback,  Lucile  Louise,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  7% Cloverdale 

Van  Nuys,  Chelcie,  s.,  Music Bethel 
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Vogelsong,  Alice  Marie,  s.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Von  Pein,  Jeanette,  s.,  Education  2 Richmond 

Waggoner,  Bessie  Skiles  D.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Wagner,  Lula  Rea,  s.,  Education  Milton 

Wallace,  Margaret,  2% Anderson 

Warmington,  Grace,  j.,  4% Indianapolis 

Weingart,  Josephene  Ellen,  sp.,  Music Kendallville 

Wetherald,  Thomas  E.,  s.,  Bryantown,  Md. 

White,  Pauline,  f.  w.  sp.,  11% Amo 

Wildman,  Edith  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  12% Selma,  Ohio 

Wildman,  Ernest  Atkins,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  8%.  .Springfield,  Ohio 

Wilkinson,  Doha,  sp., Shirley 

Wilkinson,  Lanna,  sp., Shirley 

Williams,  Alpha,  .y.  sp.,  Education  2 Centerville 

Williams,  Mary  Dell,  j.  sp.,  Education  4 Liberty 

Williams,  Pearl,  s.  sp.,  Education  \y2 Centerville 

Wilson,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music  6% Spiceland 

Wilson,  Mark  A.,  /.  w,  sp.,  7% New  Lisbon 

Wilson,  Marguerite,  j.  sp.,  2 Richmond 

Wilson,  Mary  Emmogene,  sp.,  Richmond 

Wilson,  Mary  Salome,  j..  Education  3%0 Madison 

Winkler,  Jessie,  .y.  5% Richmond 

Wise,  Beulah,  s..  Education  ll%o Indianapolis 

Wood,  Ella  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  7% Noblesville 

Woodard,  Mabel  Lucile,  sp.,  5% Knightstown 

Woodyard,  Mary  Grace,  Richmond 

Wooley,  Harry  Herbert,  s.  f.  w.,  Music New  Paris,  Ohio 

Worley,  George  Rufus,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  5 Covington,  Ohio 

Wright,  Edna  Estella,  f.  w.  sp.,  13% Danville 

Wright,  Olive  Clair,  f.  w.  sp.,  9% New  Castle 

Wright,  Ray  Bertrand,  sp., Ridgeville 

Wright,  W.  Russell,  f.  w.  sp.,  8 Richmond 

Young,  Helen  R.,  sp., Indianapolis 
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Students  in  Teachers'  College  Courses 

Bond,  Emma,  French  4 R^mond 

Buhl,  Josephine,  History  2 1C.  H 

Curtis,  Eliza  Clark,  Domestic  Science  21 a 

Dunlop,  Jane  M.,  French  and  Domestic  Science  8%o- ..  .Richmond 

Hale,  Minnie  E„  Bible  2 R^mond 

Hill,  Sarah  A.,  Bible U‘  1C  TA 

Hoffman,  Charles  Austin,  History  1 Eaton,  Ohio 

Klepinger,  Howard  A.,  History  and  Bible  39 Ea*°n’  0 , 

Knouff,  C.  William,  History  1 Richmond 

Lesh,  Carrie  C.,  Domestic  Science  5 

Likins,  Lulu  M„  Domestic  Science  1... r'^”10^ 

Locke,  Alice  G„  Domestic  Science  r^  h 

Marsh,  Mary,  Domestic  Science  1 ‘C 

Mawhood,  Eva  A.,  French  3j4 • • Richmo 

Mayr,  Lucile  K„  Bible  and  Domestic  Science  27% . .Richmond 

McClelland,  Edward  E.,  Bible  and  History  11% Eaton  0h'° 

Moorman,  Lulu,  Ph.B.,  Domestic  Science r^0"^ 

Morgan,  Kate  Wise,  French  3 Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  G„  Bible  and  History  28% R^m°"a 

Reese,  Catherine  v History  12. . . • • • 

Sal te r,1  Carolyn e Louise,  Domestic  Science  6 Richmond 

Sanderson,  Sarah,  Do^tic  Science ^SLond, 

Test,  Bertha  Grace,  Domestic  Science  30 J4 ••••••  -Rld™ 

Thompson,  Harriett  A.,  Bible,  History  and  Domestic  Science JlAo^; 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M„  French  and  Domestic  Science  2^0^^ 

Wilson,  Eliza  Ann,  1 ; ; ; ;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Winchester!  Ella  Wood,  Domestic  Science  lWi Richmond 

Winder,  Alice  E.,  Bible  1 Richmond 

Wissler,  William  O History  29 iiRichmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  History  
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Enrollment 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates 620 


Enumeration  by  States 


Indiana  

528 

North  Carolina  

2 

Ohio  

44 

California  

1 

Illinois  

9 

Maine  

1 

Maryland  

7 

Michigan  

1 

Kansas  

5 

Minnesota  

1 

New  York  

5 

Missouri  

1 

Pennsylvania  

4 

New  Mexico  

1 

Georgia  

3 

Oklahoma  

1 

Iowa  

2 

Oregon  

1 

Kentucky  

2 

Virginia  

1 
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CALENDAR 

1910 

March  28,  Monday— Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  30,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  25,  Wednesday— Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  12,  Sabbath — 

10:30  a.m— Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.m.— Address  before  Christian  Associations. 

June  13,  Monday,  8:00  p.m. — Music  Recital. 

June  14,  Tuesday,  8:00  p.m.— Public  Exercises,  Ionian  and  Phoenix 
Societies. 

June  15,  Wednesday,  8:00  p.m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

June  16,  Thursday — 

9:00  a.m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

5 :00  p.m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7:00  p.m. — Alumni  Tea. 

June  17,  Friday — 

10 :00  a.m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

June  20,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

Summer  Vacation 
September  27,  Tuesday — Fall  Term  begins. 

September  27  and  28— Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
September  29,  Thursday— Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  5,  Wednesday,  9 :00  a.m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
November  2,  Wednesday— Day  for  accepting  Candidates  for  De- 
grees. 

November  24,  Thursday— Holiday. 

December  17,  Saturday,  8 :00  p.m. — Music  Recital. 

December  21,  Wednesday— Fall  Term  ends. 


CALENDAR 


1911 

January  2,  Monday — Winter  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

January  3,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  11,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 
Theses  for  Degrees. 

March  18,  Saturday — Music  Recital. 

March  24,  Friday — Winter  Term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation 

March  29,  Wednesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  30,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  13,  Friday — May-Day  Exercises. 

May  24,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  16,  Friday,  8:00  p.m. — Music  Recital. 

June  17,  Saturday,  8:00  p.m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  18,  Sabbath — 

10:30  a.m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  19,  Monday,  8:00  p.m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

June  20,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2:00  p.m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5 :00  p.m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.m. — Alumni  Tea. 

June  21,  Wednesday — 

10 :00  a.m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

June  26,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Ethel  K.  Calvert,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  B.  Bruner 

Caroline  M.  Wright 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Mary  B.  Bruner  * Allen  Jay 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
* Allen  Jay  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  * Allen  Jay 

Benjamin  Johnson 


Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

* Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

*Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 


Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 


Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Chairman  John  T.  Stout 
Morris  E.  Cox  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Caroline  M.  Wright  Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 


Deceased. 


Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 


Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind 1910 

Joseph  A.  Goddard,  Muncie,  Ind 1910 

*Allen  Jay,  Richmond,  Ind 1911 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Richmond,  Ind 1911 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert,  Selma,  Ohio 1912 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Greenfield,  Ind 1912 


Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Amos  K.  Hollo  well,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)...1910 


John  T.  Stout,  Paoli,  Ind 1910 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  Montezuma,  Ind 1911 

Caroline  M.  Wright,  Kokomo,  Ind 1911 

Morris  E.  Cox,  Westfield,  Ind 1912 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  Plainfield,  Ind 1912 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  ex-officio. 


Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President  and  Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 

Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secretary 
and  Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (President  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  In- 
diana), Treasurer. 

Morris  E.  Cox  (Cashier  State  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield,  Indi- 
ana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  (President  Harris  Air  Pump  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana). 


Deceased. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 


President  Robert  L.  Kelly,  President 

Professor  Allen  D.  Hole,  Secretary 

Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty 

I.  On  Extra  Work  and  Advanced  Standing 

Professors  Hole,  Chase,  Mendenhall 

II.  On  Athletics 

Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Holmes,  Mr.  Thistlethwaite 

III.  On  Advanced  Degrees 

Professors  Lindley,  Russell,  Coffin 

IV.  On  Examinations 

Professors  Hadley,  Charles,  W.  N.  Trueblood 

V.  On  Debates 

Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Coffin,  Russell 

VI.  On  Popular  Lecture  Course 
Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Rea,  Hole 

VII.  On  Earlhamite 

Professors  W.  N.  Trueblood,  Woodward,  Scott 

VIII.  On  Excuses  for  Absences 

Professors  Hole,  Chase,  Hadley,  and  the  Registrar 

IX.  Social  Committee 

Professors  and  Mesdames  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Chase,  Hole, 
Mendenhall,  Miss  Marshall 

X.  On  Student  Affairs 

President  Kelly,  Professors  Mendenhall,  E.  P.  Trueblood, 
Miss  Snepp 

XL  On  Recommendations 

Professors  Coffin,  Lindley,  Morrison  and  President  Kelly 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98; 
Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters ; Ph.  M.  ibid, 
1899;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  ibid,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Acting  President  (locum  tenens)  Penn  College,  1900-01  ; Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Dean,  Earlham  College,  1901-03;  Elected  President  of 
Earlham  College,  February,  1903  ; Member  Indiana  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation; LL.  D.,  De  Pauw  University,  1907. 

David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873  ; Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  College, 
1873-75  ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1879’,  President  of  Wilmington  Col- 
lege, 1879-81  ; Professor  of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College, 
1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  University,  1886;  Student  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edinburg,  1889-90;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earl- 
ham College,  1884-87 ; Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College,  since 
1887. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1891;  Professor 
of  English,  Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  since  1884. 

Edwin  Pritchard  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  Director  of  Gymnasium. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885  ; B.  L.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887 ; A. 
M.,  Earlham  College,  1890;  Professor  of  Elocution,  Earlham  College 
since  1888. 

Harlow  Lindley,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  and 
Librarian. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899  ; Graduate  Student,  The  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago,  six  quarters ; Librarian,  Earlham  College,  from  1898 ; 
Instructor  in  History,  Earlham  College,  1899-1901;  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  1901-1905  ; Fellow  in  History,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1902-03 ; Director,  Department  Archives  and  History,  Indiana  State  Li- 
brary, since  1906  ;Professor  of  History,  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 
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Allen  David  Hole,  Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
and  Curator  of  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900; 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  seven  quarters;  A.  M.,  Earlham 
College,  1901;  Member  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Earlham  Col- 
lege, since  1900. 

Cleveland  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in 
Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-94;  Graduate  Scholar,  ibid,  1894-95, 
Fellow,  ibid,  1895-96;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99; 
Student  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1899-1900;  Student  at  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Classical  Studies,  in  Rome,  1900-1901;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Latin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1901-1902;  Earlham  Col- 
lege, since  1902. 

Elbert  Russell,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Professor 
Biblical  Instruction,  Earlham  College,  1895-1901 ; Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1901-02;  Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid,  1902-03; 
Earlham  College,  since  1903. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1896;  Teacher 
of  English  and  German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902; 
Student,  University  of  Jena,  Summer  Term,  1898;  Student  at  Universi- 
ties of  Munich  and  Berlin,  1902-04;  University  of  Besancon,  Summer 
Term,  1903;  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  In- 
diana State  University,  one  term;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  three  quarters;  Principal  and  Teacher  in  Secondary  Sohools, 
1888-1892;  President  Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  1892-1895;  Professor 
of  Science,  Pacific  College,  1895-1901 ; Professor  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry, Penn  College,  1901-06;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Earl- 
ham  College,  1906-07;  Professor  of  Physics,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.  S.,  Penn  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1904;  Academy  Principal,  1902- 
03 ; Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04 ; Fellow  in 
Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1904-05;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Cor- 
nell University,  1905-06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June,  1907;  Professor  of  Pyschol- 
ogy,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 
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Harry  Nichols  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Westminster  College,  1899;  M.  S„  ibid,  1907;  Instructor  in  Sci- 
ence.  High  School,  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  1899-01 ; Instructor  in  Science,  Dixon 
Military  Academy,  Covington,  Louisiana,  1901-04;  Graduate  Student  in 
Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904-06;  Laboratory  Assistant  in 
Chemistry,  ibid,  1906-07;  Ph.  D„  ibid,  June,  1907;  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

* Willi  am  Orville  Mendenhall,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B Penn  College,  1900;  A.  M„  ibid,  1901;  Graduate  Scholar,  Haver- 
or  College,  1900-01;  A.  B,,  ibid,  1901;  Academy  Principal,  1901-02; 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wilmington  College,  1902-04;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent  University  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1904;  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
Clark  University,  1904-05;  Elected  Honorary  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
ibid,  for  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Portland,  Oregon,  High 
School,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, 1906-07 ; Professor  of  Mathematics,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

Lucy  Francisco,  Director  of  Department  of  Music. 

B.  S„  Earlham  College,  1895;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1898;  Music  Student  of  Laura 

C.  Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1887-1895;  Graduate  Scholar  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1895-97;  Director  of  Music  and  Professor  of  German,  Friends 
University,  1899-1903;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer,  1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Summer! 
1902;  Student  of  Xaver  Scharwenka  and  others  in  Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Berlin,  1903-04;  Director  of  Music 
Friends  University,  1904-06;  Pupil  of  Elizabeth  Clark-Sleight,  New  York! 
Summer,  1906;  Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  George  Furgusson  and  Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley,  Berlin,  January  to  April,  1909;  Director  of  Music 
Earlham  College,  1906-1910. 

Laurence  Hadley,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Instructor,  Earlham  College  1902-06* 
Graduate  Student  and  Teaching  Assistant,  The  University  of  Michigan’ 
1906-07,  and  Summer  Terms,  1904  and  1907;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1907*  Earlham 
College,  since  1902. 


John  Dougan  Rea,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  B.  A.,  Yale  University,  1903*  M A ibid 
1905  ; Graduate  Student,  ibid,  1906-1908;  Teacher,  Farmington"  Con- 
necticut, 1903-1905;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History,  Winchester,  Ind 
High  School,  1905-1906;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Yale  University,  1906-1908* 
Instructor  in  Greek,  Hopkins  Summer  School,  1908;  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908-1909;  Professor  of 
Greek,  Earlham  College,  1909-1910. 


On  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1910-1911. 
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Arthur  H.  Hirsch,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  History  at  North- 
western University,  1905-06;  Graduate  Student  at  University  of  Chicago, 
six  quarters.  1906-08;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1908;  S.  T.  B.,  ibid,  1907;  Earlham 
College,  1908-10. 

Walter  Carleton  Woodward,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science  (elect). 

A.  B.,  Pacific  College,  1898;  B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  M.  A.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  1910;  Newspaper  Correspondent 
and  Editor,  1899-1906;  Professor  of  History,  Pacific  College,  1906-07; 
Sometime  Teaching  Fellow  in  History,  University  of  California. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  and  Assistant 
in  Physical  Culture. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906;  Undergraduate  Student,  Lewis  Institute; 
Graduate,  Drexel  Institute,  1904;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Mary  A.  Jay  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1891  ; Instructor,  Central  Academy, 
1894-95;  Instructor,  Richmond  . Business  College,  1902-06;  Instructor, 
Earlham  College,  since  1906. 

Edna  Hecker,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Piano. 

Pupil  of  Richard  Schliewen,  1898;  Pupil  of  P.  A.  Tirindelli,  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1902 ; Teachers’  Certificate,  Chicago  Musical  Col- 
lege, 1906.  Piano  — Pupil  of  Laura  C.  Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1896- 
1901;  Pupil  of  Theodore  Bohlmann,  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  1901-02; 
Graduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College,  1906;  Instructor  in  Violin,  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  1906-07. 

Roderick  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.  B.,  Haverford  College,  1906;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1907;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1908;  Instructor  in  English  and  Secretary  of  the  Christian  As- 
sociation, Bowdoin  College,  1908-1909;  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
Earlham  College,  since  1909. 

Helen  Brown  Keyes,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1908;  Student  in  France,  Summer,  1909;  Earl- 
ham College,  since  1908. 

Glen  Thistleth waite,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Director  of 
Athletics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Coach, 
Illinois  College,  1908-1909;  Student  University  of  Wisconsin,  Summer, 
1909;  Earlham  College,  since  1909. 
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Catherine  C.  Snepp,  Instructor  in  English  and  Lady  Principal. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1909;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer, 
1909;  Earlham  College,  since  1909. 

Edgar  Andrew  Fisher,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Bertha  Miller,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Millard  S.  Markle,  Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory. 

Raymond  T.  Myrick,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Ernest  A.  Wildman,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Barkley  D.  Morris,  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory. 

Paul  H.  Brown,  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory. 

Special  Appointments 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Professor  in  Science  and  Art  of  Education  (Sum- 
mer Terms). 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1903 ; Graduate  Student  and  Fellow,  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University;  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

Thomas  Abbott  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 

A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond, 
Indiana;  Director  for  Indiana  of  N.  E.  A.;  Earlham  College  since,  1906. 

William  Otis  Beal,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (Summer  Terms), 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Illinois  College;  B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1896; 
'Graduate  Student  and  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Michigan  Agricultural  College ; Earlham  Col- 
lege, since  1909. 

Helen  Younger  Chase,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1897 ; Student  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  1899-1900;  the  Sorbonne,  1900-1902. 

Ida  Peterson,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  (Summer  Term, 
1910). 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  Public  Schools ; Student,  College 
of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Department  of  Music,  Pottsdam,  N.  Y., 
Normal  School. 

Loren  C.  Petry,  Instructor  in  Biology  (Summer  Term,  1909). 

Instructor  Biology,  Urbana,  Ohio,  H.  S. ; B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1907; 
Student,  Haverford  College,  1907-08. 
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Alvin  B.  Heath,  Instructor  in  Department  of  Education  (Summer 
Term,  1909). 

Superintendent  of  Township  Schools,  New  Paris,  Ohio;  A.  B.,  Earlham 
College,  1908. 

Florence  Lupton  Shute,  Instructor  in  English  (Summer  Term, 
1909). 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Music,  Richmond  Public  Schools;  A.  B., 
Earlham  College,  1907;  Earlham  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907-08. 

D.  Elva  Mills,  R.N.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

Graduate,  Lafayette  Home  Hospital,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  1902 ; Assistant 
Superintendent,  ibid,,  1902-03 ; Post-Graduate,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago,  1903;  Assistant  Supervisor,  ibid.,  1904-07;  Superintendent  J. 
Edmundson  Hospital,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1907-08;  Matron,  Presbyter- 
ian Hospital,  Chicago,  1908-09;  Nurse  at  Earlham  College,  since  1909. 


Other  Officers 

William  Furnas,  Superintendent. 

Deborah  W.  M.  Furnas,  Matron. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer. 

* Allen  Jay,  Financial  Agent. 

Lester  Haworth,  Field  Representative. 

J.  M.  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 


Deceased. 
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Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as 
early  as  the  year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1847  and  maintained  as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until 
1859,  when  it  was  organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character 
and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  be- 
ginning, an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the 
foremost  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  West 
in  the  promotion  of  advanced  practical  instruction  in 
science.  In  the  year  1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indi- 
ana toward  a permanent  collection  of  material  in  Geol- 
ogy and  Natural  History  for  purposes  of  college  instruc- 
tion. The  present  Joseph  Moore  Museum,  with  its  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  specimens,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  that  beginning.  About  the  same  time,  the  first  astro- 
nomical observatory  in  the  State  was  established  at  Earl- 
ham. A room  in  Earlham  Hall,  adjoining  the  present 
quarters  of  the  Christian  Associations,  was  the  location 
of  the  first  chemical  laboratory  for  the  use  of  college  stu- 
dents in  Indiana. 
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Christian  Culture 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catho- 
licity in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious 
faith.  The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been 
drawn  from  several  different  evangelical  churches.  No 
distinction  of  church  membership  prevads  among  its  stu- 
dents, almost  one-half  of  them  being  drawn  from  outside 
of  the  Friends  Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  students 
recently  in  attendance,  includes:  Friends,  Presbyterian, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  United  Pres- 
byterian, United  Brethren,  Congregational,  New  Light, 
Christian,  Roman  Catholic,  Evangelical  Association,  Um- 
versalist,  German  Reformed,  as  well  as  non-church  mem- 
bers. 

Earlham  is  a distinctly  Christian  College.  It  main- 
tains a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  lead- 
ing American  universities.  At  the  same  time,  its  man- 
agement proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  apart  from 
the  inculcation  of  morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no  amount 
of  intellectual  training  will  adequately  fit  young  men  and 
women  for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College,  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character 
is  as  conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose 
of  its  founders,  the  religious  influences  within  the  college 
are  of  the  most  positive  character,  and  in  harmony  wit 
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evangelical  Christian  doctrines.  Blit  the  course  of  study 
and  the  instruction  in  all  departments  are  such  as  to  fos- 
ter in  students  a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research. 
For  a statement  of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical 
studies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  and  Interpretation. 

A College  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.*  In 
the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature,  graduate  work  is 
offered,  and  a small  number  of  graduate  students  is  al- 
ways enrolled.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  offer 
undergraduate  training  of  the  most  thorough  and  liberal 
character,  under  conditions  more  favorable,  in  many  re- 
spects, than  can  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  insti- 
tution of  complex  organization  and  numerous  lines  and 
grades  of  work.  Upon  their  completion  of  a college 
course,  Earlham  encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute 
their  work  for  advanced  or  professional  degrees  in  uni- 
versities which  offer  the  best  advantages  in  the  particular 
department  to  which  each  individual  student  looks  for- 
ward. In  this  way  a high  degree  of  efficiency  is  assured 
in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study.  The  wisdom 
of  this  policy  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  Earlham  graduates  who,  from  year  to  year,  pur- 
sue with  distinction  to  themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater , 
graduate  courses  in  the  leading  universities  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  As  a college,  in  distinction  from  a 
university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding  of  character 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of  the  intellect. 

* For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  pre- 
paratory work,  see  statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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In  the  promotion  of  these  two  fundamental  ends,  it  of- 
fers to  students  the  following  distinct  advantages : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matricula- 
tion and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to 
worthy  ideals  and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier,  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors,  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress 
and  standing  in  college. 

Co-Education 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first 
session  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women. 
Its  first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and 
one  woman.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to 
offer  to  women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facil- 
ities with  men.  From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Courses  has  been  nearly 
the  same.  Co-education  in  Earlham  College  has  in  no 
degree  lowered  the  character  of  its  educational  work. 
The  wide  range  of  electives  in  courses  of  study  which  it  of- 
fers, in  common  with  most  higher  educational  institutions 
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of  the  present  day,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  accom- 
modating the  work  to  individual  students. 

Home  Life 

The  authorities  of  the  college  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham  and  Bundy  Halls  ideal  dormitories.  Students  are 
thrown  here  into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible 
conditions,  and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most 
helpful  influences  during  their  college  careers.  Earlham 
takes  especial  pleasure  in  inviting  inspection  of  her  col- 
lege homes,  and  she  takes  especial  pride  in  the  success 
she  has  had  in  preserving  and  developing  the  charac- 
teristics of  complete  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  students  residing  in  Richmond  to  live 
in  the  dormitories  during  their  college  days,  so  fully  are 
the  advantages  of  such  experience  recognized  by  those 
who  know  the  situation  best.  Students,  however,  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in  the  community 
or  city,  if  they  so  elect.  During  the  past  year  the  college 
has  been  unable  to  accommodate  in  the  dormitories  all 
who  have  applied. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
City  of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the 
Whitewater  river,  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres,  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded 
by  native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 
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Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive 
and  varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of 
residence.  It  is  a noted  center  of  artists  and  art  inter- 
ests. It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a city  of  churches,  schools  and  superior  social 
conditions.  Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally 
free  from  temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  are 
liable  to  imperil  college  life. 

Buildings 

Eight  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments 
of  the  college,  viz.:  Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham 

Hall,  Bundy  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory, the  Gymnasium  and  the  Heating  Plant. 

Lindley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174 
feet  and  a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the  Joseph 
Moore  Museum,  the  biological  laboratory,  the  physical 
laboratory,  the  psychological  laboratory  and  adjoining 
lecture  room,  seventeen  large  recitation  rooms,  the  music 
studio,  with  several  practice  rooms,  the  auditorium  with 
a seating  capacity  of  one  thousand  persons,  the  Ionian 
Society  hall,  the  Phoenix  Society  hall,  the  office  of  The  Earl- 
hamite,  and  the  college  postoffice.  The  class  rooms  are  all 
on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  halls  are  wide  and 
well  lighted,  the  stairways  are  broad  and  of  easy  flight, 
and  the  whole  building  is  handsomely  finished  and  well 
adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 
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Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Earlham  Hall  is  the  girls'  dormitory  and  contains 
the  spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the 
first  floor.  It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part 
of  which  has  a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64 
feet,  with  an  “ L ” at  each  end  53x37  feet.  These  parts 
of  the  building  are  occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, parlors,  dining  room,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  main  building  is  a three-story  brick  structure 
containing  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen  and 
apartments  for  domestics.  Earlham  Hall  has  accommo- 
dations for  one  hundred  and  ninety  students. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building,  the 
boys'  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  base- 
ment, of  “H“  shape,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  155 
feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth  109  feet.  There  are  a few 
single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  for  two  students  each,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of 
three,  two  students  occupying  a suite.  Two  bath  rooms  are 
located  on  each  floor.  The  building  contains  an  assembly 
room,  parlors  and  hospital,  and  is  furnished  throughout 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  equipped  boys'  dormitory  in  the 
middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  dimensions  of  the  library  are  100 
by  60  feet.  There  is  a large  general  reading  room  with 
alcoves  for  departmental  libraries.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  60,000  volumes.  There  is  a lecture  room,  an 
art  room,  a conversation  room,  and  various  study  and 
seminar  rooms. 
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The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  x 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy.  It 
has  an  acromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  a 
6j4-inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high 
and  low  magnifying  powers ; a transit  instrument,  with  a 
3^-inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a 
fine  clock,  with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted  to 
sidereal  time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation,  60x40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a compe- 
tent director. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  is  housed  in  a substan- 
tial brick  building  located  south  of  Earlham  Hall. 

Fire  Protection 

Earlham  has  the  protection  of  the  Richmond  Fire  De- 
partment. An  official  night-watch  is  regularly  employed. 
The  dormitories  are  thoroughly  supplied  with  exits  and 
fire-escapes.  Red  lights  indicate  such  exits,  notices  are 
posted  in  bed  rooms,  indicating  location  of  all  exits,  and 
fire-gongs  are  provided.  Fire  hose  is  available  in  all  halls. 
In  every  way  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  met. 
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The  Chemical  Laboratory 

DR.  HOLMES,  DIRECTOR 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  Parry  Hall,  a sub- 
stantial two-story  building.  Improvements  under  way 
at  present,  will  add  to  its  capacity  and  greatly  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  department.  The  basement  con- 
tains a dark-room  for  photography,  and  is  used  for  gen- 
eral storage. 

The  first  floor  contains  a lecture  room,  seating  eighty 
students;  a commodious  room,  just  equipped,  for  the  bal- 
ances and  a growing  library;  a laboratory  for  twelve  ad- 
vanced workers,  and  the  directors  private  laboratory. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  general  laboratory  with 
lockers  and  desk  room  for  eighty-eight  students;  a new 
and  modern  electro-chemical  laboratory  for  six  men ; a 
stock  room  and  workshop. 

The  department  can  now  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  ten  laboratory  students,  and  is  well  equipped  for 
courses  in  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Analysis,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Preparations, 
Electro-Chemistry  and  Research. 

The  Biological  Laboratory 

DR.  DENNIS,  DIRECTOR 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  floor  is  30x60 
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feet,  lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a 
skylight  6x15  feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with 
desk  room  and  lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a 
time.  It  has  an  aquarium  with  running  water.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  four  microtomes,  a hand-section  cutter,  a 
rocking  microtome,  a sliding  microtome  and  a minot  mi- 
crotome, and  33  compound  microscopes.  Six  of  these  are 
provided  with  2Mn  oil  immersion  objectives. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  auto- 
matic regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments 
for  paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the 
other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  room  for  more  ad- 
vanced work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  per- 
fectly darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung 
and  a stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be 
lighted  by  either  acetylene  or  lime-light.  The  depart- 
ment has  a collection  of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological 
botany,  vegetable  and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cyt- 
ology, etc.  This  collection  is  constantly  growing.  C.  S. 
Bond,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  joined  the  Board  of  Control  in 
the  purchase  of  the  best  outfit  obtainable  for  photo- 
micrography. With  this  instrument  photomicrographs 
of  from  ten  to  four  thousand  diameters  can  be  made.  The 
microscope  used  in  this  work  is  a Zeiss  stand  with  four 
eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic  objectives  from  70  mm. 
to  2mm.  focal  distance.  The  light  used  is  the  electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  mater- 
ial and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which 
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full  particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months’  course  in 
Bacteriology  has  recently  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
outfit,  and  this  course  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  students 
who  have  had  two  full  years’  work  in  the  laboratory.  This 
includes  an  autoclave,  incubator,  sterilizing  ovens  for 
both  hot  air  and  steam  sterilizing,  etc. 

The  Physical  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON,  DIRECTOR 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where  are 
held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor.  This 
room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for  all 
general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  arranged 
in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  laboratory 
are  two  small  rooms  and  an  office.  One  of  the  individual 
rooms  is  used  for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  mag- 
netism and  electricity.  A heavy,  broad  shelf  is  fastened  to 
the  wall  by  brackets,  and  furnishes  a convenient  and  firm 
support  for  magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanometers, 
being  free  from  jars  of  the  floor.  The  other  small  room 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  optics.  It”  is  provided  with  a 
dark  screen  for  the  window,  and  has  a porte  lumiere  for 
projections. 

Immediately  beneath  the  general  laboratory  is  a warm, 
dry  basement  room,  which  is  used  for  a shop.  It  is 
equipped  with  six  work  benches  and  twelve  sets  of  wood- 
working tools.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  an  alter- 
nating motor  for  power,  two  screw-cutting  lathes,  an 
emery  wheel,  two  wood  lathes,  and  tools  for  the  ordinary 
metal-working  processes. 
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The  Psychological  Laboratory 

DR.  COFFIN,  DIRECTOR 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room  are 
on  the  second  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is 
furnished  with  water,  light,  heat  and  electricity.  The  ap- 
paratus is  kept  in  five  commodious  wall  cases,  and  com- 
prises a complete  equipment  for  the  investigation  of  sen- 
sation and  perception  in  the  visual,  auditory,  dermal, 
gustatory  and  olfactory  realms.  It  is  also  adequate  for 
the  study  of  the  affective  qualities  of  consciousness,  and 
simple  and  complex  reactions.  Apparatus  has  recently 
been  supplied  for  careful  study  of  attention,  association 
of  ideas  and  other  higher  mental  processes.  New  and 
up-to-date  pieces  of  apparatus  are  constantly  being  added 
to  the  already  adequate  equipment.  Some  of  these  pieces 
are  constructed  in  the  laboratory  by  the  students,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director.  The  psychological  lec- 
ture room  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  laboratory, 
which  facilitates  the  use  of  apparatus  for  demonstration 
purposes  in  lectures. 

The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

PROFESSOR  HOLE,  DIRECTOR 

Open  to  visitors  daily,  except  Sunday,  throughout  the  year. 

HOURS:  8:00  a.  m.  to  12  m.  1:30  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three 
sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 
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A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not 
complete,  but  names  the  most  important  collections  and 
specimens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skele- 
ton to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward 
curve  of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides 
Ohioensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent 
years,  of  which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists 
anywhere,  no  other  one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be 
mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the 
three  just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeletons 
of  a camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 
body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number 
of  mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth, 
baboon,  deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected 
in  Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden 
Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series 
from  man  to  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes, 
reptiles  and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  repre- 
senting, in  part,  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Car- 
olina and  New  England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Ha- 
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waiian  Islands,  the  West  Indes,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas, 
with  occasional  specimens  from  other  waters. 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  main- 
ly from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the 
crater  of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  speci- 
mens, including:  . _ . . 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

collected  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

(b)  “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
gift  of  the  United  States  government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 

shells.  . . . 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consist- 
ing of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general 
geological  formations  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  speci- 
mens from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico, 

China,  and  other  lands.  . A 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  mciua- 
ing  textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  heathen  idols,  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  other  objects  of  educational  value. 

(21)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a col- 

lection  of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  D.  C.  . 

(22)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted 

birds,  presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals. 


Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum 
either  by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy 
of  mention  among  recent  accessions,  are ; 

(1)  Four  cases  of  moths,  collected  by  Hazel  S.  Heath  and 
Ruth  Petry,  and  classified  by  Loren  C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 
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(2)  One  case  of  butterflies,  collected  and  classified  by  Lo- 
ren C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

(3)  A large  collection  of  insects,  purchased  from  Isaac  B. 
Wood,  Summitville,  Ind. 

(4)  Models  of  implements  used  by  the  pioneers  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  including  flax  brake,  hackle,  cards,  spinning  wheels, 
looms,  etc.,  purchased  from  Isaac  B.  Wood,  Summitville,  Ind. 

(5)  A collection  of  minerals  with  case;  gift  of  Mrs.  Rosa  L. 
Dougan,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  work- 
ing material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for 
display.  Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  ar- 
ranged primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for 
purposes  of  scientific  illustration. 

The  Libraries 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  over  50,000  volumes. 

The  libraries  of  the  college  are  now  located  in  the  new 
library  building  erected  in  1907,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  was 
added  $8,000  by  the  college.  The  library  is  guaranteed  a 
regular  income  for  its  maintenance  from  the  permanent 
endowment  fund  raised  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's offer. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. The  building  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a 
wide  hall,  on  the  left  side  of  which  the  stairway  ascends, 
making  its  landing  on  the  second  floor  just  over  that  of 
the  first  floor.  Beyond  the  entrance  hall  on  the  first  floor 
is  the  large  reading  and  reference  room,  with  eight  de- 
partmental alcoves  around  its  outer  curve,  and  to  the 
north  are  the  “ stacks’’  for  the  books  with  an  ultimate 
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capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  There  are  also  on  the  first 
floor,  rooms  for  conversation,  for  cataloging  and  for  the 
librarian’s  office. 

On  the  second  floor  are  four  Seminar  Rooms,  and  a 
room  designated  as  an  Art  Room  where  some  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  books,  as  well  as  pictures,  may  sometime  be 
found  ; and  at  the  north  over  the  present  stack  room  (but 
destined  for  the  use  of  stacks  when  the  growth  of  the  li- 
brary demands),  is  a large  room  which  is  being  used  by 
the  Library  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  A 
small  room  on  this  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Ref- 
erence Library  of  Indiana  yearly  Meeting.  In  the  base- 
ment is  to  be  found  a small  lecture  room,  which  will  be 
very  convenient  for  professors  wishing  to  bring  their 
classes  closer  to  the  book  supplies  and  for  departmental 
club  work.  At  some  time  it  is  hoped  to  have  a stereopti- 
con  for  this  room. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  and  contain, 
altogether,  18,000  volumes,  not  including  a large  collection  of 
pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is  classified 
according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  has 
a card  catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects.  Poole’s 
Index,  the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps, 
afford  ample  means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special 
work.  Students  have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  ar- 
rangement, the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  con- 
tents, bibliographies,  etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  term,  and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any 
time. 
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II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  L'brary. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

8.  The  Friends  Reference  Library,  containing  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  of  Friends  literature  in  the  United 
States. 

III.  The  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  con- 

taining ABOUT  FIVE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES. 

IV.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  It 
contains,  at  present,  over  36,000  volumes.  Its  substantial 
growth  in  the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  ac- 
commodated in  a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  build- 
ing, containing,  in  addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and 
distribution  of  books,  reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room, 
and  an  assembly  hall  for  the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations in  the  city.  Earlham  College  participates  with  the 
general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all  its  enlarged  educational  re- 
sources and  facilities. 

The  Auditorium 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61x70  feet,  with  a gallery. 
The  lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfort- 
able and  attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  ca- 
pacity for  1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  audience  rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 

Civil  Engineering 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Keuffel  & Esser 
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transit;  an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & Berger  18-inch 
hydrographic  level ; Ulmer  14-inch  level ; Gurley  plane 
table  of  original  design ; Steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods, 
and  all  necessary  equipment  for  precise  topographic  and 
railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those 
taking  the  courses  in  drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation 
of  tracing  and  blueprints  is  a part  of  several  courses 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  and  to  the  numerous  and  varied 
bridges  and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms, 
elegantly  furnished. 


Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley 
Hall,  are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They 
afford  the  best  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental 
music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  “ Reid  Field,”  joins  the 
college  campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length 
by  300  feet  in  width.  The  gymnasium  stands  in  its 
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northwest  corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  ap- 
proved form,  football  and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grand- 
stand of  ample  seating  capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate 
students,  and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  receives  its 
name  in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well- 
constructed  tennis  courts  join  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations,  or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  following  branches,  namely : English,  For- 
eign Language,  Mathematics,  History,  Science  and  elec- 
tives, equivalent  in  all  to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years 
high  school  course  (a  “ unit,”  as  here  used,  standing  for  a 
year’s  daily  recitation  in  one  subject).  The  Indiana  com- 
missioned high  school  is  made  the  standard  for  determin- 
ing entrance  credits. 

English  (3  Units) 

The  requirements  in  English  must  not  be  less  than 
three  full  years  in  the  high  school,  and  must  include  the 
following  subjects: 

I.  Composition. 

Ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly  in  simple  and 
familiar  subject-matter.  To  be  tested  in  spelling,  capitalising,  sen- 
tence structure , punctuation,  and  paragraphing . 

IT.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  literary  expression,  such 
as  principles  of  diction,  phrasing,  paragraphing,  forms  of  sentence, 
forms  of  discourse;  as  given  in  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric. 

III.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  both  English  and  American 
Literature,  such  as  is  contained  in  Long’s  English  Literature, 
Abernethy’s  American  Literature,  and  like  text-books. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  general  literary  qualities,  such  as  form,  pur- 
pose, subject-matter,  outline,  kinds  of  interest,  workmanship,  of  at 
least  six  English  and  six  American  classics. 
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The  College  Entrance  Test  furnished  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana  College  Teachers  of  English,  is  made  a 
test  of  proficiency  in  these  subjects  and  will  be  required 
of  all  applicants  for  college  standing.  Students  who  fail 
to  pass  this  test,  or  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  these  spec- 
ified requirements  in  time , or  subject , will  be  required  to  take 
Sub-Freshman  English  until  the  failure  has  been  made 
up,  or  the  deficiency  removed.  Students  entering  college 
in  the  Winter,  Spring  or  Summer  Terms  must  take  the 
test  in  the  fall  following  their  entrance  into  college. 

For  the  year  1910  the  Entrance  Test  will  be  given  at 
Earlham,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term. 

Foreign  Languages  (3  Units) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years’  daily  recitations  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  or  two 
years’  daily  recitations  in  each  of  two  of  these  languages 
will  be  accepted.  Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather  than 
the  amount  read,  but  the  minimum  requirement  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Latin. 

Grammar;  Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries;  Cicero, 
five  orations;  Virgil,  two  books  of  the  iEneid. 

Greek. 

Grammar;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books;  Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the  Odyssey;  Prose  Com- 
position. 

German. 

Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  42, 
43;  Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten;  Brandt’s  German  Reader; 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe’s 
Iphigenie;  one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  dif- 
ficulty; thirty  pages  of  Jagemann’s  German  Prose  Composition, 
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together  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of 
German  syntax. 

Mathematics  (3  Units) 

Algebra. 

Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations,  and  quadratics. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  prop- 
ositions and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

History  (1  Unit) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History, 
covered  by  the  common  school  course,  the  admission  re- 
quirements in  History  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Greece  and  Rome.  One 
year’s  work  in  General  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  Ancient  History  when  General  History  only  is  offered 
in  the  Preparatory  Course. 

(b)  United  States  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  college  entrance  from  approved  high  schools,  provided  the 
student  takes  the  regular  college  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman 
History,  for  which  work  regular  college  credit  will  be  given. 


Science  (1  Unit) 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following  sci- 
ences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Bot- 
any. This  must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book 
work,  together  equivalent  to  a full  year  s course  in  high 
school. 

Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should,  cover  the 
ground  of  such  a text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evi- 
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dence  of  having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time 
devoted  to  laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to 
text-book  work. 

Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student 
must  have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s 
Elements,  together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  labor- 
atory work.  The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is 
four  hours  per  week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate 
may  offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zool- 
ogy, Needham’s  Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He 
must  also  present  detailed  information  concerning  the  practical 
study  of  animals  which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  text-book. 

Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some 
such  text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Brief- 
er Course,  or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount 
of  laboratory  and  out-of-door  study. 

Physiology. 

A full  year’s  laboratory  work  with  an  approved  manual. 

Elective  Studies  (5  Units) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subject  in 
which  he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and 
which  shall  each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  one  school  year  of  daily  recitations. 

Admission  Upon  Certificate 

Graduates  of  Indiana  Commissioned  High  Schools 
and  Academies  having  certificates  of  equivalency,  and 
graduates  of  schools  of  equal  standing  in  other  States, 
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are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  without  examination, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a properly  signed  certificate  of 
scholarship,  except  that  all  entering  students  are  required  to 
take  the  test  in  English  indicated  on  page  33.  Graduates  of 
certified  high  schools  are  admitted  to  the  Department  of 
Education  upon  presentation  of  certificates  of  scholarship. 
Before  receiving  full  Freshman  standing,  however,  all 
preparatory  deficiencies  must  be  made  up. 

Among  the  schools  meeting  the  requirements  for  full 
admission  (except  in  English)  to  the  Freshman  class,  are 
the  academies  of  Fairmount,  Indiana;  Bloomingdale,  In- 
diana; Plainfield,  Indiana;  Spiceland,  Indiana;  Westfield, 
Indiana;  and  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 

Commissioned  High  Schools  in  Indiana 

Advance,  Akron,  Albany,  Albion,  Alexandria,  Amboy, 
Amo,  Anderson,  Andrews,  Angola,  Arcadia,  Argos,  Ash- 
ley, Atlanta,  Attica,  Auburn,  Aurora,  Avilla,  Battle 
Ground,  Bedford,  Berne,  Bicknell,  Blind  Institute,  High 
School  Department,  Indianapolis;  Bloomfield,  Blooming- 
ton, Bluffton,  Boonville,  Boswell,  Bourbon,  Brazil,  Bre- 
men, Bristol,  Broad  Ripple,  Brook,  Brookston,  Brookville, 
Brownstown,  Bunker  Hill,  Burnettsville,  Butler,  Cam- 
bridge City,  Cannelton,  Carlisle,  Carmel,  Carthage,  Cay- 
uga, Centerville,  Chalmers,  Charlestown,  Chester  Town- 
ship, North  Manchester  P.  O.;  Chesterton,  Churubusco, 
Cicero,  Clark’s  Hill,  Clay  City,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Clover- 
dale,  Colfax,  College  Corner,  Ohio;  Columbia  City,  Co- 
lumbus, Connersville,  Converse,  Corydon,  Covington, 
Crawfordsville,  Crown  Point,  Culver,  Cumberland,  Dale, 
Dana,  Danville,  Darlington,  Dayton,  Decatur,  Delphi, 
Dublin,  Dunkirk,  East  Chicago,  Eaton,  Edinburg,  Ed- 
wardsport,  Elkhart,  Ellettsville,  Elwood,  Evansville, 
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Evansville  (Colored),  Fairmount,  Farmersburg,  Farm- 
land, Flora,  Ft.  Branch,  Fortville,  Fort  Wayne,  Foun- 
tain City,  Fowler,  Frankfort,  Franklin,  Frankton,  French 
Lick,  Galveston,  Garrett,  Gary,  Gas  City,  Gaston,  Gen- 
eva, Goodland,  Goshen,  Gosport,  Grandview,  Grass  Creek, 
Greencastle,  Greenfield,  Greensburg,  Greentown,  Green- 
wood, Hagerstown,  Hamlet,  Hammond,  Harlan,  Hart- 
ford City,  Hebron,  Helt  Tp.  (Vermillion  Co.),  Hobart, 
Hope,  Hopewell,  Huntingburg,  Huntington,  Idaville,  In- 
dianapolis: Manual  Training,  Shortridge;  Ireland,  James- 
town, Jasonville,  Jasper,  Jeffersonville,  Jonesboro,  Kemp- 
ton,  Kendallville,  Kentland,  Kewanna,  Kingman,  Kirk- 
lin,  Knightstown,  Knox,  Kokomo,  Ladoga,  Fafayette,  La- 
grange, La  Gro,  Laketon,  Lapel,  Laporte,  Lawrence- 
burg,  Leavenworth,  Lebanon,  Letts,  Liberty,  Ligonier, 
Lima,  Linden,  Linlawn  (P.  O.  Wabash),  Linton,  Logans- 
port,  Loogootee,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Lyons,  McCordsville, 
Madison,  Madison  (Colored),  Marengo,  Marion,  Markle, 
Martinsville,  Matthews,  Michigan  City,  Middlebury,  Mid- 
dletown, Milroy,  Mishawaka,  Mitchell,  Monon,  Monroe- 
ville, Montezuma,  Monticello,  Montpelier,  Mooresville, 
Morocco,  Morristown,  Mount  Vernon,  Mulberry,  Muncie, 
Nappanee,  New  Albany,  New  Albany  (Colored),  New 
Augusta,  Newburgh,  New  Carlisle,  New  Castle,  New 
Harmony,  New  London,  New  Market,  New  Richmond, 
Newport,  Noblesville,  North  Judson,  North  Liberty1, 
North  Manchester,  North  Salem,  North  Vernon,  Oakland 
City,  Odon,  Onward,  Orleans,  Osgood,  Otterbein,  Otwell, 
Owensville,  Oxford,  Paoli,  Parker,  Pendleton,  Pennville, 
Perrysville,  Peru,  Petersburg,  Pine  Village,  Plainfield, 
Pleasant  Lake,  Plymouth,  Portland,  Poseyville,  Princeton, 
Red  Key,  Remington,  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Ridgeville, 
Rising  Sun,  Roachdale,  Roann,  Roanoke,  Rochester, 
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Rochester  Township,  Rockport,  Rockville,  Rolling 
Prairie,  Rome  City,  Romney,  Rossville,  Royal  Center, 
Royerton,  Rushville,  Russiaville,  Sandborn,  Salem, 
Scottsburg,  Selma,  Seymour,  Sharpsville,  Shelburn,  Shel- 
byville,  Sheridan,  Shipshewana,  Shoals,  South  Bend, 
Southport,  South  Whitley,  Spencer,  Star  City,  State  Nor- 
mal, H.  S.,  Dept. ; Stillwell,  Stinesville,  Stockwell,  Sulli- 
van, Summitville,  Sweetser,  Swayzee,  Syracuse,  Tell  City, 
Terre  Haute,  Thorntown,  Tipton,  Topeka,  Union  City, 
Union  Mills,  Union  Tp.  (Providence  P.  O.),  Upland,  Val- 
paraiso, Van  Buren,  Veedersburg,  Versailles,  Vevay,  Vin- 
cennes, Wabash,  Wakarusa,  Walkerton,  Walnut  Grove 
(Arcadia  P.  O.),  Walton,  Wanatah,  Warren,  Warsaw, 
Washington,  Waterloo,  Waveland,  Waynetown,  West- 
field,  West  Lafayette,  West  Lebanon,  West  Newton, 
Westport,  W estville,  Wheeler,  Whiteland,  Whiting,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Williamsport,  Wlnamac,  Winchester,  Wind- 
fall,  Wingate,  Wolcott,  Wolcottville,  Worthington, 
Young  America,  Zionsville. 

Testimonials 

dissatisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor) 
is  required  in  all  coses  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the 
class  they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  foi 
admission  to  the  college,  if  advanced  standing  has  not 
been  regularly  attained  in  another  college.  A student 
from  another  college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing  at  Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of 
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honorable  dismissal,  together  with  a detailed  certified 
statement  of  the  work  done  by  him,  in  each  department 
of  study,  at  the  college  from  which  he  comes.  Due  credit 
is  given  for  all  such  work,  if  certified  to  by  a college  of 
acknowledged  standing. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  a student 
must  be  in  residence  during  the  last  thirty-six  weeks  in 
which  work  is  done  for  credit  toward  his  degree.  (Passed 
October,  1905.) 

College  credit  is  not  given  for  work  done  in  High 
Schools  or  Academies,  except  upon  examination.  In  the 
case  of  consecutive  work  in  language,  however,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  one  term’s  advanced  work  in 
college,  such  credit  may  be  given  covering  the  previous 
work. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incom- 
plete or  irregular,  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory 
Latin,  Mathematics  and  English,  as  occasion  demands. 
The  amount  of  work  wdiich  a student  “ making  up  ” pre- 
paratory studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found 
on  a subsequent  page.  A year’s  high  school  work  is  us- 
ually done  in  two  college  terms.  The  work  is  usually  as 
follows : 

Latin. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  throughout  the  year. 

English. 

Third  year  preparatory  work  throughout  the  year. 
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College  Registration 

The  registration  card  must  be  signed  by  each  student 
each  year  upon  his  entrance  for  that  year.  At  or  before 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  will  receive  a 
Class  Registration  Card.  This  card  must  be  filled  out 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  his  major  work.  It  will  then 
be  approved  in  the  President’s  office.  Upon  the  payment 
of  the  college  dues  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer.  It 
must  then  be  returned  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a 
member  of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  com- 
plied with  and  his  name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the 
Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter  and 
spring  terms , respectively , during  the  time  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No  changes 
in  registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the 
term,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  50 
cents  is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  change  of  reg- 
istration, except  where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action 
of  the  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

This  is  discouraged.  Ordinarily,  students  entering 
late  can  not  take  full  work.  Full  particulars  will  be  given 
on  application. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations 
and  lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study. 
All  students  not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to 
attend  the  daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students 
who  are  due  at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before 
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or  after  the  hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who,  for  any 
reason  are  at  the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  ser- 
vice. Absence  from  class  or  chapel,  except  to  attend  ac- 
credited meetings,  can  be  excused  only  by  action  of  the 
faculty.  The  student  against  whom  there  are  twelve  un- 
excused absences  during  a term,  will  forfeit  one-fifth  of 
a term’s  credit.  The  chapel  exercises  are  designed  to  be 
distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their  character,  and 
an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such  variety  and 
interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a pleasure 
rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not  residing  at  their 
homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious  services  at  the  col- 
lege on  Sabbath  mornings.  The  record  of  such  attend- 
ance becomes  a part  of  the  student’s  permanent  college 
record.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting 
is  held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon 
which  is  voluntary. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham 
College,  a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
four-years’  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  re- 
quirements heretofore  enumerated.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  is  equivalent  to 
thirty-eight  “ credits,”  which  cover  not  less  than  five  reci- 
tations, or  lectures,  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week,  for  an 
entire  college  term.  Subjects  in  which  fewer  than  five 
hours’  recitations,  or  lectures,  per  week  are  assigned  are 
given  proportional  fractional  credits. 

Distribution  of  Work 

A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three 
classes  of  subjects,  viz.:  I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A 

Major  Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 
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I.  Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are 
candidates  for  a degree,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  English  (Poetics,  the  Poets,  and  Syntax).  Three 
credits . 

(2)  Mathematics.  Two  credits.  All  students  must  take 
plane  Trigonometry.  Those  who  graduate  in  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  i.  e.,  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  will  take 
College  Algebra.  Those  who  graduate  in  other  courses  may 
select  the  second  required  subject  in  Mathematics  from  College 
Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

(3)  Science,  one  year  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of 
laboratory  work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  departments,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Faculty,  for  which  four  credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits , 
is  required  in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist 
of  two  years  in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  college,  or  one 
year  in  each  of  two  languages. 

(5)  History.  Two  credits.  (Mediaeval  History  and  Modern 
European  History.) 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology,  Logic,  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, Ethics).  One  credit. 

(7)  Elocution  (Courses  3 or  4.  Courses  8 or  10  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  candidates  for  B.  S.),  three-fifths  credit. 

(8)  Rhetoric,  eight-fifths  credit. 

II.  Major  Subject. 

This  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  not  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  in  college,  and  must  be  pursued  for 
a period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  except  that  in  case  labora- 
tory science  is  selected,  a total  of  four  years  devoted  to  two 
properly  related  sciences  may  be  accepted  as  a student’s  major 
work.  “ Prescribed  ” work  can  not  be  counted  for  major  work, 
except  when  a student’s  major  subject  is  language,  in  which  case 
one  year  of  “ Prescribed  ” work  in  another  language  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  minimum  number  of  major  credits  required  for  grad- 
uation is  nine. 

If  a student  change  his  major  study  (which  can  only  be 
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done  by  permission  of  the  Faculty),  the  full  amount  of  major 
work  in  one  department  must  be  completed  before  he  receives 
a degree.  That  is  to  say,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  for  major 
work. 

III.  Elective  Studies. 

These  may  be  selected  by  the  student  from  any  department 
of  the  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  his  major  subject  is  found. 

Amount  of  Work  per  Term 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  or  lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless 
a smaller  assignment  is  granted  by  the  President  or  Fac- 
ulty. 

No  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical 
Culture,  may  be  taken,  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In 
no  case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed 
twenty-three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work,  see  a sub- 
sequent page. 

Work  in  Absence 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done 
outside  of  course,  and  never,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty,  granted  in  advance. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  aspiring  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham 
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College  for  securing  professional  training.  . (See  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Education.) 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  in- 
formation. 

Spring  Term  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly 
growing.  An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make 
teaching  the  means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  col- 
lege. For  these  reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teach- 
ing during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer  in  college.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  this  class  of  students,  Earlham 
College  offers  instruction  in  a wide  range  of  studies,  at 
various  stages  of  advancement,  during  the  Spring  term, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Schedules  of  Recita- 
tions, which  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term  Studies 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer 
term,  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalog. 

Degrees 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  such  degrees, 
viz. : Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science . The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  grad- 
uation, as  heretofore  set  forth,  and  who  have  taken  as 
their  major  work  Science  or  Mathematics.  Students 
whose  major  work  has  been  in  any  other  department,  and 
who  have  fully  complied  with  the  graduation  require- 
ments, will  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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GRADUATION  THESIS 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  be- 
fore his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis 
must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later 
that  the  second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term ; the  thesis 
itself  must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by 
the  fourth  Wednesday  before  Commencement  Day.  The 
copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  shall,  if  ac- 
cepted, become  the  property  of  the  college. 

The  Master's  Degree 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  granted  by  Earlham 
College  on  the  basis  of  liberal  culture,  rather  than  spe- 
cialization. 

To  obtain  the  degree,  one  full  year  of  study  in  resi- 
dence is  required  as  a minimum.  Hereafter,  no  person 
will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree 
in  absentia . The  work  of  the  candidate  for  the  Master’s 
degree  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Advanced  Degrees,  and  courses  of  study  may  be  selected 
in  not  more  than  three  departments.  No  grade  below 
85  per  cent,  will  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  and  a 
thesis  will  be  required  of  all  candidates.  Tuition  and 
other  fees  are  the  same  as  for  regular  college  work. 

Special  Students 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pur- 
sue some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming 
candidates  for  a degree,  are  admitted  as  special  students. 
Such  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  reg- 
ular students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  per- 
formed, and  attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  work  of  the  college  is  organized  under  sixteen 
departments  of  instruction,  as  follows : 

I.  Philosophy  and  Education. 

II.  History  and  Political  Science. 

III.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IV.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

V.  German. 

VI.  Romance  Languages. 

VII.  English  and  Literature. 

VIII.  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

IX.  Public  Speaking. 

X.  Mathematics. 

XI.  Physics. 

XII.  Chemistry. 

XIII.  Geology. 

XIV.  Biology. 

XV.  Physical  Culture. 

XVI.  Music. 

I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PRESIDENT  KELLY 
PROFESSOR  COFFIN' 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  aims, 
First : To  bring  the  student  into  sympathetic  touch 

with  the  dominant  spirit  of  contemporary  philosophy; 
and  to  furnish  him  with  a true  and  adequate  theory  for 
the  art  of  living. 

Second:  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems 

of  mind  and  mental  realities. 
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Third:  To  acquaint  him  with  the  laws  of  mental 

growth,  and  the  principles  by  which  these  laws  may  be 
applied  in  the  educative  process. 

The  credit  prescribed  for  graduation  may  be  made  by 
taking  any  of  the  five-hour  courses,  or  three  of  the  two- 
hour  courses  of  Group  I. 

Psychology  1 and  2,  and  Ethics  3 may  be  taken  as 
the  prescribed  year  of  science. 

Students  seeking  professional  certificates  may  apply 
toward  them,  credits  received  from  Group  I,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  required  number. 

For  equipment  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory*  see 
page  24. 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

1.  Psychology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  nor- 
mal adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his  own 
mental  processes,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts 
upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Observation  and  introspec- 
tion will  be  encouraged  by  the  use  of  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments, to  which  about  half  the  time  will  be  given.  A dem- 
onstration fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  will  be  charged.  Open  to 
Sophomores.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

2.  Psychology. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  The  latter  covers 
the  “ elements  of  consciousness’’  and  attention,  while  course  2 
treats  of  the  “ higher  mental  processes,”  such  as  perception,  im- 
agination, reasoning,  etc.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  course 
1.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

3.  Ethics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics,  with  some 
attention  to  their  historical  development.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  solve  some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
present  time,  in  the  light  of  the  best  ethical  theory.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  to  Sophomores  who  have  had  Psychol- 
ogy 1 and  2.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 
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4.  Ancient  Philosophy. 

The  time  will  be  given  to  a study  of  the  main  points  in  the 
speculative  thought  of  the  Greeks,  especially  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Open  to  advanced  students.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 10:15  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

5.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. 

A study  of  the  two  earliest  developments  in  modern  thought, 
as  represented  by  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume 
and  Berkeley.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter 
term.  Professor  Coffin. 

6.  Idealism  and  Evolution. 

Especial  reference  is  made  to  Kant,  and  the  German  Ideal- 
ists. The  philosophical  significance  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  also  dwelt  upon.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring 
term.  Professor  Coffin. 

7.  Present-day  Philosophical  Problems. 

Various  problems  that  philosophers  are  working  upon  at 
the  present  time  will  be  taken  up  for  discussion.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  two  two-hour  courses  in  philosophy,  or  their 
equivalent.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
Professor  Coffin. 

8.  Logic. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  the  light  of  de- 
velopment and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  an- 
alysis of  logical  argument,  with  a view  of  detecting  fallacies, 
both  in  deductive  and  in  inductive  reasoning.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores. Daily,  11:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

II.  Courses  in  Education 

Those  desiring  to  meet  the  requirements  for  Class  A teach- 
ers, will  select  two  courses  from  the  History  of  Education, 
Educational  Psychology  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Those  de- 
siring to  meet  the  requirements  for  Class  B teachers,  will  se- 
lect four  courses  from  Group  II.  To  meet  the  requirements 
for  Class  C,  the  student  must  take  all  the  courses  outlined  below, 
together  with  three  five-hour  courses,  or  their  equivalents,  from 
Group  I. 
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9,  10  and  11.  Educational  Psychology. 

The  first  term’s  work  will  be  an  elementary  study  of  gen- 
eral psychology.  The  following  terms  will  be  devoted  to  a 
more  detailed  application  of  the  general  laws  of  mind  and 
mental  growth  to  the  process  of  education.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  3:10  p.  m. 
Professor  Coffin. 

12  and  13.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  make,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  edu- 
cation. Attention  will  be  given  to  theories  of  life  underlying  the 
systems  of  education  developed  by  different  peoples  through 
progressive  stages  of  civilization.  Monroe’s  History  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  used  as  a basis,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  as- 
signed reading.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m., 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Lindley. 

14.  Art  of  Teaching. 

In  a preliminary  way,  the  subjects  of  school  organization 
and  school  management  will  be  considered,  after  which  the  more 
practical  phases  of  teaching  will  be  discussed.  Such  subjects 
as  play,  discipline,  punishment,  incentive,  etc.,  will  furnish  topics 
for  special  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

15.  Genetic  Psychology. 

The  main  reference  in  this  course  is  to  the  development  of 
the  child  mind.  The  course  undertakes  to  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  the  nature  and  form  of  the  child  mind,  and  incidentally  to 
point  out  the  natural  method  of  its  development.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

16.  Science  of  Education. 

The  course  attempts  to  answer  the  question  “ How  ought 
education  to  proceed?”  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  most 
important  of  the  modern  tentative  answers  to  this  quesion.  In 
a word,  the  course  will  present  a study  of  Method  in  Education. 
Text,  assigned  readings  and  discussions.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  3:15  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 
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17.  The  Great  Educators. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  lives  and  mes- 
sages of  the  great  educational  heroes  and  reformers.  From 
time  to  time  the  following  will  be  taken  up:  Socrates,  Plato, 

Aristotle,  Alcuin,  Abelard,  Loyola,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  Froeble,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Spencer,  and 
Horace  Mann.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:10  a.  m., 
Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

18.  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation. The  educative  process  will  be  defined  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  and  of  society;  and  the  home,  the  school, 
the  vocation,  the  state,  and  the  church  will  be  considered  in  their 
relation,  as  educative  agencies,  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 
Text,  Horne’s  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  is  open  to 
advanced  students  only.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:10 
a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

19.  School  Administration. 

The  course  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  administrative  work,  and  to  those  who  wish  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  working  economy  of  the  public  school 
system.  Friday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott. 

20.  21,  22.  Problems  of  the  High  School. 

A course  offered  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  plan  to  teach  in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  A 
discussion  of  the  various  problems  arising  in  the  modern  school 
of  secondary  grade.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions, 
observation  and  practice  in  the  Richmond  High  School.  Tues- 
day, 8:55  a.  m.,  throughout  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
President  Kelly. 
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II.  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  HARLOW  LINDLEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  H.  HIRSCH 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 

The  work  in  this  department  — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology  — is  arranged  with  the  follow- 
ing purposes  in  view : 

1.  To  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progres- 
sive modern  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized 
and  controlled  the  facts  and  movements  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  neces- 
sary to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law,  di- 
plomacy, or  the  civil  service. 

History  1 and  2 are  introductory  courses,  and  students 
are  expected  to  make  their  two  required  credits  from 
these. 

Students  choosing  their  major  subject  in  this  depart- 
ment are  expected  to  take  courses  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  18,  19, 
22  and  23,  choosing  the  remainder  of  the  required  courses 
in  relation  to  their  particular  field  of  interest,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  department. 

It  is  advisable  that  students  expecting  to  teach  His- 
tory, should  consult  with  the  Department  as  early  as  pos- 
sible as  to  the  election  of  subjects. 

Courses  in  History 
1.  Mediaeval  History. 

A general  outline  course,  comprising  a study  of  the  emerg- 
ence of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  following  the 
fall  of  Rome;  the  attempt  to  revive  the  Empire  by  Charle- 
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magne;  feudalism,  chivalry  and  the  crusades;  the  contest  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  for  supremacy;  and 
the  great  literary  and  religious  awakening,  preparatory  for  mod- 
ern times.  Thatcher  and  Schwill’s  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
is  the  text,  supplemented  by  references  to  numerous  other 
authorities.  Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Assistant  Professor 
Woodward. 

2.  Modern  European  History. 

A general  course  outlining  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
religious  and  political  revolutions  of  the  period,  tracing  the 
transition  from  the  forms  of  absolutism  in  church  and  state  to 
freedom  in  both.  The  institutions  of  leading  European  states 
are  compared  and  contrasted.  Schwill’s  Political  History  of 
Modern  Europe  is  the  text,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  ref- 
erences to  other  authorities.  Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Woodward. 

3.  History  of  Greece. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Greece.  Open  to  all  students.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Assistant 
Professor  Woodward. 

4.  History  of  Rome. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Rome.  Open  to  all  students.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Assistant 
Professor  Woodward. 

5.  English  History,  I. 

From  the  Romans  in  Britain  to  the  year  1399.  A study  of 
the  rise  of  the  English  nation,  with  special  attention  to  the  con- 
stitutional development,  and  with  due  regard  likewise  to 
economic  and  social  affairs.  Lectures,  alternated  by  recitations; 
assigned  readings  and  reports.  A free  use  of  documents  will  be 
made.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Woodward. 

6.  English  History,  II. 

From  1399  to  1660.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  great  con- 
structive work  of  the  Tudors  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Mod- 
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ern  England,  and  a continuation  of  the  Constitutional  study  in 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  Parliament.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  2:15  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Assistant  Professor  Wood- 
ward. 

7.  English  History,  III. 

From  1660  down  to  the  England  of  today.  The  growth  of 
democracy;  the  rise  of  the  Cabinet  system,  and  the  expansion  of 
England  will  be  followed,  together  with  the  social  and  political 
reforms  of  the  19th  Century.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
2:15  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Assistant  Professor  Woodward. 

8.  United  States  History,  I. 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institu- 
tions from  1607  to  1789.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
fundamental  differences  which  separated  one  colony  or  group 
of  colonies  from  another.  The  beginnings  of  co-operation  and 
union  among  the  colonies  and  their  relation  with  England  are 
also  examined.  A study  is  also  made  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  origin  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  work 
consists  of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to 
all  students  who  have  two  college  credits  in  history.  Daily, 
10:15  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

9.  United  States  History,  II. 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  United  States, 
from  1789  to  1860,  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution;  the  history  of  our  territorial 
expansion;  and  a study  of  the  great  compromises,  showing  both 
the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the  national 
spirit.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  two  college  credits  in 
history.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

10.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

A study  of  some  of  the  special  military,  political  and  consti- 
tutional questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War  and 
the  readjustment  which  followed.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  had  Course  10,  or  its  equivalent.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Lindley. 
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11.  Church  History.  (See  Course  18,  Department  of  Biblical 

Literature  and  Interpretation.) 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events 
of  the  Christian  History.  Especially  the  spread,  organization 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Prerequisite,  Roman  and  Med- 
iaeval History.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Russell. 

12.  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of 
the  era;  the  revolt  from  Rome,  and  the  consequent  division  of 
Europe  into  Protestant  and  Catholic  States,  with  the  results  of 
the  movement  in  the  various  lines  of  human  progress.  Alter- 
nates with  Course  14.  Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Assistant 
Professor  Woodward. 

13.  History  of  Friends.  (See  Course  19,  Department  of  Biblical 

Literature  and  Interpretation.) 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century;  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the 
organization  and  fundamental  doctrines.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.  Spring 
term.  Professor  Russell. 

14.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Alternates  with  Course  12.  Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Woodward.  (Not  given  in  1911.) 

15  and  16.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  make,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  theories  underlying  the  systems  of  education 
developed  by  different  people  through  progressive  stages  of  civ- 
ilization. Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as  a basis, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

(15)  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
Professor  Lindley. 

(16)  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter 
term.  Professor  Lindley. 

17.  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Regime  and  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  the  attempts  at  reform,  and  the  per- 
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iods  of  the  Revolution  will  be  made.  The  importance  of  the 
French  Revolution  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  events  will 
give  the  course  a significance  wider  than  France  alone.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  2.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  11:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

18.  Historical  Method. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  meaning  and  the 
uses  of  history,  the  theory  and  methods  of  historical  research 
and  writing,  together  with  a study  of  the  principles  of  historical 
teaching.  Designed  primarily  for  advanced  students  majoring  in 
History,  and  for  teachers  of  History.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
11:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

Courses  in  Economic  and  Political  Science 

Good  citizenship  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  the  courses  are  designed 
to  give  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  mod- 
ern institutions,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  modern  life. 

19.  Economic  Theory. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  A 
text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  expected  to  com- 
pare the  views  of  various  important  authorities  on  the  more 
important  topics.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Daily,  8:00  a. 
m.,  Fall  term.  (Not  given  in  1910.) 

20.  Economic  Problems. 

A study  is  made  of  some  of  the  practical  problems  of  Pub- 
lic Economics.  Special  subjects  are  assigned  to  members  of  the 
class,  and  oral  and  written  reports  are  required.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  Course  19.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Winter 
term.  (Not  given  in  1911.) 

21.  Sociology. 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure 
and  growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  sociology.  Daily,  Spring  term,  1910,  beginning  May 
30,  and  continuing  for  the  twelve  weeks  Summer  term.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Hirsch.  (Not  given  in  1911.) 

22.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Attention  is  also  given  to  state  and  local  government. 
This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking 
History  as  a major,  and  is  open  to  all  students.  Daily,  11:10 
a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

23.  Introduction  to  Political  Science. 

As  implied  in  its  name,  the  course  is  a general  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Government.  The  nature  of  the  State  will  first 
be  considered,  with  an  examination  of  some  of  the  political  the- 
ories held,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  onward.  The  more  practi- 
cal study  of  the  actual  structures  of  Government  will  be  taken 
up,  in  the  second  place,  with  some  notice  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing therefrom.  Informal  lectures  and  recitations,  text  and  some 
collateral  reading.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
Course  22.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Assistant  Professor 
Woodward. 

24.  Comparative  Government. 

This  course  embodies  a study  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
leading  European  states,  especially  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Courses  22 
and  23.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Assistant  Professor 
Woodward. 

25.  Elements  of  International  Law. 

A study  of  the  nature  and  history  of  International  law  and 
the  laws  of  Peace,  War  and  Neutrality.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  who  have  had  Courses  2 and  24.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m., 
Spring  term.  Assistant  Professor  Woodward. 

Courses  19,  20,  21  and  Courses  23,  24,  25  are  given  in  alter- 
nate years. 
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Electives 

Students  majoring  in  History  and  Political  Science 
should  elect  the  following  subjects  from  other  Depart- 
ments : Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,  Experiments 

in  Literary  Forms,  Debates  7,  and  at  least  one  year  of 
French  and  one  year  of  German.  To  students  interested 
in  Economics,  the  course  in  Insurance  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  is  recommended. 

History  Club 

Since  1888,  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meet- 
ing regularly  for  the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the 
pursuit  of  some  line  of  historical  investigation.  The  club 
is  a member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and 
receives  all  of  its  publications.  It  has  accumulated  a De- 
partment Library,  which  it  has  incorporated  with  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

III.  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  REA 

Students  who  make  Greek  their  major,  are  expected 
to  take  Courses  1-18,  outlined  below,  and  in  addition 
Course  3 in  the  Department  of  History.  It  is  also  desir- 
able that  as  much  Latin  as  possible  should  be  taken. 

Courses  in  Greek 
1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek. 

First  term,  White’s  First  Greek  Book.  Second  term,  selec- 
tions from  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Third  term,  Homer, 
Iliad,  Books  I-III.  Daily,  throughout  the  year.  11:10  a.  m. 

4a,  5a,  6a.  Homer  and  Plato. 

First  half-year,  selections  from  Homer.  Second  half-year, 
Plato,  Apology  and  selections  from  the  Phaedo.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  throughout  the  year,  8:55  a.  m. 
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4 b.  Lucian. 

Vera  Historia.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
(May  be  taken  only  with  Course  4a.) 

5b.  Selections  from  Plato. 

The  Crito  and  selections  from  other  dialogues  will  be  read. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:55  a.  rn.,  Winter  term.  (May  be  taken 
only  with  Course  5a.) 

6b.  New  Testament  Greek. 

A rapid  reading  course.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:55  a.  m., 
Spring  term.  (May  be  taken  only  with  Course  6a.) 

7,  8,  9.  Greek  Drama. 

The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
read;  lectures  on  the  Attic  drama  and  its  relations  to  earlier  and 
later  literature.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m., 
throughout  the  year. 

10,  11,  12,  Greek  Drama. 

A course  alternating  with  the  above.  The  Persians  of 
Aeschylus,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m.,  throughout  the  year.  (Omit- 
ted in  1910-11.) 

13.  Herodotus. 

Selections  from  Books  VII-IX.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 
a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

14.  Lysias. 

Selected  Orations.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 a.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

15.  Theocritus. 

Selected  Idyls.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8.  a.  m.,  Spring 
term. 

16.  Prose  Composition. 

After  two  years  of  Greek.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:10  p. 
m.,  Fall  Term. 

17.  18.  Demosthenes. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  term. 
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For  the  two  following  courses  a knowledge  of  Greek 
is  not  required.  These  courses  are  intended  for  those 
who,  though  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
feel  that  some  acquaintance  with  Greek  Literature  is  de- 
sirable as  part  of  a liberal  education. 

19.  Greek  Literature. 

Manual  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  Literature  with  lec- 
tures and  readings  from  representative  Greek  prose  and  poetry 
in  the  best  available  English  translations.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  8.  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

20.  Greek  Drama  in  English. 

Reading  of  ten  or  twelve  representative  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  in  the  best  available  verse 
translations.  Lectures  on  the  Attic  drama  and  its  relation  to 
earlier  and  later  literature.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
8:00  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

21.  Talks  on  the  Study  of  Language. 

For  the  student  of  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings  intended  as  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  facts  and 
problems  of  linguistics.  Wednesday,  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

IV.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  CHASE 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are,  found  on  a 
preceding  page  in  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin 
as  a major  study,  read  Latin  for  at  least  three  years  after 
entering  the  Freshman  Class.  After  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year,  students  may  elect  any  of  the  courses 
offered  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are 
competent  to  pursue.  All  courses,  unless  it  is  other- 
wise specified,  meet  five  hours  a week. 

Special  work  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  Latin 
is  offered  each  year,  either  as  a separate  course  or  in 
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connection  with  the  more  advanced  courses.  Students 
are  usually  not  recommended  for  positions  to  teach  un- 
less they  have  had  this  work. 

Courses  in  Latin 

1.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII  or  Book  I.  The  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  with  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text.  Fall  term,  1:20  p.  m.  Text,  Westcott’s  Livy. 

2.  Cicero. 

De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Wilkin’s  Primer  of  Latin 
Literature  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  literature.  1:20  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Text,  Bennett’s  De 
Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

3.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola.  1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Text, 
Gudeman’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

4.  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course  is  entirely  literary  in  its 
character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  important 
offered.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  become  thoroughly 
familiar,  through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  odes,  committing  numerous  passages  to  memory. 
Finished  written  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time. 
2:15  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Pliny’s  Letters. 

Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s  edition  will  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in 
the  early  empire.  2:15  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great  care,  and 
the  others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful 
study  will  be  made  of  the  Roman  drama — its  origin  and  history, 
and  the  production  of  dramatic  performances.  2:15  p.  m., 
Spring  term. 
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10.  The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 

The  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  Horace’s  phil- 
osophy of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs.  The  development 
of  the  satire  as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt  to  his  prede- 
cessors will  be  briefly  studied.  8 a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

11.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  in  large  part  the  same  as  that 
of  Course  5 — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of  life  and  manners  of 
the  times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  xespects  the  com- 
plement of  each  other.  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  Plautus. 

Compare  Course  6 for  the  aims  of  this  course.  In  addition, 
a careful  study  of  the  language  of  Platus  will  be  made,  with  at- 
tention to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  8 a.  m., 
Spring  term. 

7.  Cicero's  Letters. 

This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and  the  letters  will  be 
made  the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Civil  war.  8 a.m.,  Fall  term. 

8.  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  The  literary  tendencies  dur- 
ing the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac  school  of  writ- 
ers, will  be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these  three 
writers,  sufficient  to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and 
content,  will  be  read.  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

Books  I-VI  will  be  read,  and  the  other  important  Latin 
writers  of  this  period  will  be  compared.  The  course  will,  in  a 
small  way,  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Empire.  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Note — Courses  10,  11  and  12  will  in  1911-12  be  substituted 
for  Courses  7,  8 and  9. 

Roman  and  Greek  History 

For  these  courses,  which  Latin  students  are  expected 
to  take,  if  they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announce- 
ments by  the  Department  of  History. 
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The  Latin  Club 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Each  year  some  such  subject  as  the  following  is  studied 
— Roman  private  life,  Roman  administration,  Roman 
law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature, 
etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra 
work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare 
numerous  short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  impor- 
tant supplement  to  the  regular  work.  Its  organization  is 
entirely  informal. 


V.  Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MISS  KEYES 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this 
course  are  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture. 
Hence,  in  the  elementary  subjects  accuracy  and  facility 
of  translation  are  sought  by  means  of  careful  grammatical 
drill  and  copious  reading.  In  the  second  year  some 
classic  and  modern  masterpieces  are  read,  and  linguistic 
discipline  continues  in  conscientious  and  idiomatic  trans- 
lation. Composition  forms  an  important  element  in  the 
instruction,  and  oral  practice  is  considered  a valuable 
auxiliary.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  acquiring 
a correct  pronunciation.  By  the  third  year,  the  student 
should  have  acquired  sufficient  mastery  of  the  language 
to  be  able  to  use  it  readily.  Literature  is  now  read  for 
its  own  sake,  translation  being  gradually  discontinued. 
In  the  advanced  courses,  systematic  study  of  the  history  of 
the  literature  is  undertaken,  opportunity  is  offered  for  ac- 
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quiring  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  literary  forms,  and 
an  outlook  is  given  into  the  great  field  of  comparative 
grammar  and  philology. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization,  meet- 
ing bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speak- 
ing, writing  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German 
daily  life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are 
treated  in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 

Courses  in  German 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Guerber’s  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen  II.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and 
1 :20  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Storm’s  Immensee,  Gerstacher’s  Germelhausen,  Heyse’s  L’Ar- 
rabbiata.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  1 :20  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bibliothek  I.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  1 :20 
p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  General  Reading. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syntax  and 
Composition.  Daily,  1 1 : 10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  General  Reading. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Historical  Prose,  such  as 
Freytag,  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges , or  Sybel,  Die 
Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I ; Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  11:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  General  Reading. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Lyric  Poetry,  Composition. 
Daily,  11 :10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

7 a.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads  and  one  or  two  dramas;  Informal 
Lectures  on  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

7b.  German  Prose  Composition. 

Prose  Composition.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

8.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Continuation  of  Course  7a.  Wallenstein  will  be  read.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

This  course  is  varied  in  alternate  years  and  may  be  elected  two 
years  in  succession.  Such  authors  as  Freytag,  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  Heine,  Scheffel,  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer,  will  be  read.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

10.  Life  of  Goethe. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen , Werther,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit; 
Lyric  Poems;  Informal  Lectures.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
3 :10  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

11.  Goethe. 

Lyric  Poems;  Iphigenie,  Tasso.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, 3:10  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, 3:10  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

*13.  Gothic. 

Wright’s  Gothic  Primer;  Outline  History  of  German  Language. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Fall  term.  (Not  given  1910.) 

*14  and  15.  Middle  High  German. 

Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer;  Nibelungenlied ; Poems 
of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:55  a.  m., 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

* These  courses  may  be  credited  as  graduate  work. 
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16  and  17.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  (Not  given 
1910-11.) 

18.  Scientific  German. 

Two  hours  a week,  Winter  term.  Open  to  all  students  having 
taken  Courses  1 to  6,  or  the  equivalent. 


VI.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MISS  KEYES 
MRS.  BALLARD 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of 
Spanish  into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response 
to  the  demand  resulting  from  the  recent  active  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  problems  of  international 
interest. 

Courses  in  French 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Grammar. 

Frazer  and  Squair,  French  Grammar;  Whitney,  Introductory 
French  Reader.  Daily,  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading. 

Continuation  of  Course  1.  The  following  books  are  read : 
Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constantin ; Daudet,  La  Belle  Nivernaise.  Daily, 
2:15  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading. 

Continuation  of  Course  2.  The  following  books  are  read : Sand, 
La  Mare  au  Diable ; Labiche,  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis.  Daily, 
2:15  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Reading  of  Standard  French  Authors. 

The  following  is  representative  of  the  work  read:  Lamartine, 

Graziella;  Sand,  Marianne;  Scribe,  V err e d ’ eau ; Augier,  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier;  Loti,  Le  Pecheur  d’  Islande;  Daudet,  Contes.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1 :20  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5 and  6. 

Courses  designed  to  give  acquaintance  with  a number  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  produced  in  France  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  These  courses  are  varied  in  alternate 
years  and  may  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  Selected  works 
of  the  following  authors  are  read : Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 

Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  Balzac,  Daudet,  Loti. 
Readings  outside  the  class  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Legons  de  la 
Litterature  Frangaise,  and  Fortier,  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  du  Dix- 
neuvieme  Siecle . Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1 :20  p.  m., 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

7,  8,  9.  Courses  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Frazer  and  Squairs’  French  Grammar ; Part  II,  and  Comfort’s 
French  Composition  are  used.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1 :2G  p.  m., 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Courses  in  Spanish 

FIRST  YEAR 

10.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Ramsey’s  Reader.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

11.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Victoria  y otros  Cuentos . Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Mrs, 
Ballard. 

12.  Reading  and  Composition. 

Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno . Prose  Composition.  Sight  read- 
ing. Daily,  8 :55  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 
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VII.  Department  of  English  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 
PROFESSOR  RUSSELL 
MISS  SNEPP 

This  department  comprises  courses  arranged  under 
the  following  heads.  The  lines  of  work  may  be  chosen  to 
suit  conditions,  but  the  student  should  observe  the  se- 
quence indicated  in  each  line  of  work. 

I.  Courses  in  Literary  Art  : 

(1)  Expressional  Values:  Rhetoric.  Four  terms. 

(2)  Experimental  Practice:  Short  Story.  Drama,  Journal- 

ism. Three  terms. 

(3)  Technical  Values:  Poetry  and  Drama.  One  term  each. 

II.  Courses  in  Language: 

(1)  Anglo-Saxon.  Two  terms. 

(2)  Early  and  Middle  English.  One  term. 

(3)  Modern  English.  One  term. 

(4)  Development  of  the  English  Language.  One  term. 

III.  Courses  in  Literature: 

(1)  Poetic  Matter: 

1.  The  Technique  of  Poetry.  One  term. 

2.  The  Poets.  One  term. 

3.  The  Short  Story  or  Novel.  One  term. 

4.  Early  and  Middle  English  Poetry.  One  term. 

(2)  Dramatic  Matter: 

1.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  One  term. 

2.  Comparative  Drama.  One  term. 

3.  Recent  Drama.  One  term. 

(3)  Philosophic  Matter: 

1.  The  Essay.  One  term. 

2.  Spencer.  One  term. 

3.  Emerson.  One  term. 

Courses  1 (a),  (b)  and  (c),  and  2 (a)  are  regarded  as  fun- 
damental in  all  college  work  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken 
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by  the  student  during  the  first  consecutive  Fall,  Winter,  Spring, 
and  Fall  terms  after  his  entrance  into  college.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  may  this  work  be  postponed. 

All  applicants  for  college  standing  must  take  the  College 
Entrance  Test  in  English  (see  under  Requirements  for  Admis- 
sion). Students  who  fail  to  pass  this  test  must  take  English 
A,  B and  C (Sub-Freshman  English),  or  such  one  or  two  of  these 
courses  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  furnish  proof 
of  the  student’s  proficiency  in  preparatory  work.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  instructor’s  examination  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  College  Entrance  Test,  passing  the  student 
into  full  college  standing.  At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor, 
the  student  may  take  the  courses  in  Freshman  English  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Sub-Freshman  work.  Otherwise,  the  student  will 
take  the  Freshman  work  in  the  following  year. 

Sub-Freshman  Courses 

English  A. 

Text-book,  Scott  and  Denney’s  Paragraph  Writing.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Miss  Snepp. 

English  B. 

Text-book,  Long’s  English  Literature.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Miss  Snepp. 

English  C. 

Text-book,  Abercrombie’s  American  Literature.  Monday;, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Miss  Snepp. 

Courses  in  Literary  Art 
1.  Freshman  Rhetoric. 

(a)  A course  in  the  study  of  diction  and  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph.  Lectures  on  language  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  etymology,  recitations,  semi-weekly 
themes,  with  individual  conferences  for  correction  and  sugges- 
tion, and  outside  readings.  Text,  Gardiner,  Kittredge  and 
Arnold’s  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Scott. 

(b)  A continuation  of  Course  (a).  The  forms  of  discourse: 
Description,  Narration,  Exposition.  Recitations,  themes,  con- 
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ferences,  outside  readings.  Text,  Gardiner,  Kittredge  and  Ar- 
nold’s Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  (a). 
Professor  Scott. 

(c)  A continuation  of  Course  (b).  The  forms  of  dis- 
course: Argumentation,  with  exercises  for  practice  in  accurate 
reasoning.  Recitation,  themes,  conferences.  Text,  Gardiner, 
Kittredge  and  Arnold’s  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:55  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prerequisite, 
Course  (b).  Professor  Scott. 

2.  Sophomore  Rhetoric. 

(a)  English  Composition.  A review  of  the  principles  of 
Composition  and  of  style,  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
student  to  acquire  an  easy,  idiomatic  style  of  his  own.  Daily 
themes  and  fortnightly  conferences.  Text,  Wendell’s  English 
Composition.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
Open  in  1910  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  term  of 
Rhetoric;  after  1910,  prerequisite,  Course  1.  Professor  Scott. 

(b)  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course  will  be  offered 
in  the  Winter  term  of  1910-11  for  third  and  fourth  year  stu- 
dents who  have  yet  to  make  their  credit  in  Rhetoric.  It  will 
consist  in  a study  of  the  principles  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
Themes,  lectures  and  conferences.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 
a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Scott. 

Course  2 (b)  will  be  repeated  in  the  Spring  term  if  there  be 
a demand  for  it. 

3.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

A year’s  course  of  experiments  in  the  production  of  liter- 
ary forms,  as  follows: 

(a)  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  impersonal  Essay. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

(b)  Practical  studies  in  the  Ballad,  Parable,  Short  Story 
and  Drama.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

(c)  Practical  studies  in  Journalism.  Tuesday  and  Thur-s 
day,  11:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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4.  Poetics. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Poetry. 
Text,  Gummere’s  Handbook  of  Poetics.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m., 
Fall  term.  Professor  Scott. 

5.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

This  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  elements  and  modes 
of  the  drama.  Author,  Woodbridge;  supplemented  by  illustra- 
tive studies  (whole  dramas)  from  the  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man drama.  Daily,  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

Courses  in  Language 

6.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beginning  Course). 

(1)  Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Language. 

(2)  Readings  and  syntactical  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose. 
Text,  Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m., 
Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

7.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beowulf). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

8.  Early  and  Middle  English  (1150-1550). 

Studies,  Philological  and  Linguistic,  in  the  Early  English 
Romances,  Chronicles  and  Homilies.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

9.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Language. 

A course  in  the  history  and  philology  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, for  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle-English  students.  Text, 
Lounsbury’s  English  Language.  Daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

10.  English  Syntax  and  Idioms. 

A course  in  English  prose  idiom,  designed  to  do  for  the 
student  of  English  what  Greek  prose  composition  does  for 
the  student  of  Greek  — give  him  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
struction of  his  speech.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 
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Courses  in  Literature 

11.  The  Essay. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  English  Essay,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  developing  the  student’s  appreciation  of  literature 
and  his  faculty  of  thought.  Selections  will  be  made  from  Ba- 
con. Addison,  Lamb,  Carlyle,  Arnold  and  Stevenson.  Daily, 
3:10  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Scott. 

12.  Biblical  Literature.  (See  Course  13,  Department  of  Biblical 

Literature  and  Interpretation.) 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Biblical  writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to 
appreciate  to  a larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of 
the  Hebrew  writings,  and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual 
worth.  11:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  College  Literature. 

13.  The  Poets. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  greater  Nineteenth  Century 
Poets.  Selections  will  be  made  from  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, Keates,  Tennyson  and  Arnold.  There  will  be  collateral 
readings  in  the  American  Poets.  Text,  Page’s  British  Poets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Prerequisite,  Course  4.  Professor  Scott. 

14.  The  Novel. 

A study  of  the  English  Novel  as  a species  of  Prose  Fic- 
tion, with  the  intent  to  provide  the  student  at  once  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  great  works  and  with  standards  of  judg- 
ment in  discrimination.  Typical  novels  will  be  analyzed.  Text, 
Perry’s  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  Daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Professor  Scott. 

15.  Comparative  Drama. 

Comparative  Studies  in  Romantic  and  Classical  Drama. 
1910-11.  Tragedy.  King  Lear — Shakespeare , and  Antigone — Soph- 
ocles; Coriolanus — Shakespeare , and  Medea — Euripides;  Hamlet — 
Shakespeare,  and  Agamemnon — Aeschylus.  Daily,  2:15  p.  m.,  Win- 
ter term.  Prerequisite,  Course  5.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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16.  Philosophical  Literature. 

Education — Spencer.  Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  11.  Professor  Trueblood. 

17.  Job.  (See  Course  15,  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Interpretation.) 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship  and  purpose,  literary  form 
and  teaching  of  the  book.  Winter  term,  11:10  a.  m.  Professor 
Russell. 

18.  Middle  English  Poetry. 

(a)  English  Ballads.  Studies  in  the  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads.  Text,  Gummere’s  Old  English  Ballads.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite, 
Course  4.  Professor  Scott. 

(b)  Chaucer.  Studies  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:00  a.  m.?  Spring  Term.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  4.  Professor  Scott. 

Courses  18  (a)  and  (b)  are  open  to  second,  third  and 
fourth  year  students  only,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year 
or  in  different  years,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

19.  The  Short  Story. 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story  as  a Literary  form,  both  in  its 
historic  and  in  its  contemporary  development.  Text,  Matthews’ 
The  Short  Story.  Daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Scott. 

20.  Recent  Drama. 

Dramas  for  1910-11.  Ibsen:  Ghosts,  An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple, Peer  Gynt,  The  Doll’s  House,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Wild 
Duck.  Daily,  2:15  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  5. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

21.  Emerson. 

Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  11. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

22.  New  Testament  Literature.  (See  Course  16,  Department  of 

Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation.) 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents 
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of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Spring  term,  11:10  a.m. 
Given  alternately  with  Course  17.  Professor  Russell. 

Allied  Courses 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  the  following  courses  in  other  departments: 
Philosophy,  1,  6,  7 and  8;  History,  1,  5,  6 and  7 ; Greek,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  19,  20  and  21 ; Latin,  4,  6 and  8;  German,  4, 
5,  7 and  10;  French,  5 and  6;  Geology,  9;  Biology,  12. 

The  Anglican  Club 

An  adjunct  of  the  Department  of  English,  limited  in 
membership  to  students  majoring  in  English,  and  designed 
to  afford  them  opportunity  for  more  thorough  investigation 
of  standard  works  and  more  complete  culture  of  natural 
tastes  and  resources. 

t 

VIII.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL 
MISS  SIMMS 

The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and 
thought  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students 
in  correct  methods  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation. 
The  courses  will  require  as  high  intellectual  attainments 
for  their  successful  pursuit,  and  are  intended  to  give  as 
effective  mental  discipline,  as  corresponding  courses  in 
other  lines  of  study.  Yet  their  primary  purpose  will  be 
to  teach  an  intelligent,  Christian  attitude  to  the  prob- 
lems and  duties  of  life,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
Christian  character. 

A Two-Year's  Course 

Courses  1-9  and  20  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  the  more  ad- 
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vanced  regular  college  classes.  Young  men  and  women  who 
can  do  the  work  with  profit  will  be  admitted  to  these  courses., 
regardless  of  the  usual  college  entrance  requirements.  To- 
gether with  allied  subjects  they  provide  a two-years’  course  of 
training  for  prospective  workers  in  religious  lines,  who  are  un- 
able to  pursue  regular  college  courses. 

Courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose  and  history  of  the 
books  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  as  a preparation  for 
careful  and  constructive  study  of  the  various  parts.  Fall  term. 
(Not  given,  1910-11.) 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  For  1908-09  the  work 
was  in  the  Minor  Prophets,  with  special  attention  paid  to 
method  of  study.  Winter  term.  (Not  given,  1910-11.) 

3.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  occasion,  purpose,  contents  and  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
and  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Spring  term.  (Not 
given,  1910-11.) 

4.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Courses  5 and 
6.  It  covers  the  rise  and  development  of  the  empires  in  the 
Nile  and  Tigro-Euphrates  valleys,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  Palestine.  Fall  term,  3:10  p.  m.  Miss  Simms. 

5.  6.  Hebrew  People. 

These  courses  cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts  at  kingship 
under  the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the 
social,  political  and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some 
notice  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  3:10  p.  m.  Miss  Simms. 
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7.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apos- 
tle, in  relation  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century 
A.  D.,  and  the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Fall  term,  2:15  p.  m.  Miss  Simms. 

8.  The  General  Epistles. 

A study  of  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude. 
Winter  term.  (Not  given,  1910-11.) 

9.  Genesis. 

A study  of  the  composition,  literary  character,  contents  and 
religious  teaching  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Winter  term,  2:15 
p.  m.  Miss  Simms. 

10.  New  Testament  Times. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Maccabean  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Mathews’  History 
of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  work.  The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Fall  term,  10:15 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

11.  12.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

These  courses  aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  a 
practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Stev- 
ens and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospel,  and  Burton  and 
Mathews’  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be 
used  as  a basis  for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  10:15 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

13.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bib- 
lical writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  ap- 
preciate to  a large  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the 
Hebrew  writings,  and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual 
worth.  Fall  term,  11:10  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  College  Literature. 
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14.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  lit- 
erary form  and  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  this  book. 
Winter  term.  Given  alternately  with  Course  15.  Professor 
Russell.  (Not  given,  1910-11.) 

15.  Job. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship  and  purpose,  literary  form 
and  teaching  of  the  book.  Winter  term,  11:10  a.  m.  Professor 
Russell. 

16.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Spring  term,  11:10  a.  m. 
Given  alternately  with  Course  17.  Professor  Russell. 

17.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  contents 
and  teaching  of  the  epistle.  Spring  term.  Professor  Russell. 
(Not  given,  1910-11.) 

18.  Church  History. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events 
of  Christian  History,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Fall  term,  8 a.  m.  Professor  Rus- 
sell. 

Prerequisite:  Roman  and  Mediaeval  History. 

19.  History  of  Friends. 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the 
organization  and  fundamental  doctrines.  Spring  term,  8:00 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

20.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

The  course  will  be  a study  of  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Winter  term,  8:00  a. 
m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  Three  Old  Testament  Courses. 

21.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.) 
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22.  Sunday  School  Methods. 

A course  in  problems  and  methods  of  modern  Sunday 
School  organization  and  teaching,  with  special  emphasis  on 
practical  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  of  the  school.  2:15 
p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Miss  Simms. 

IX.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  embraces  class  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  expression,  the  principles  of  ora- 
tory and  oratorical  analysis,  forensics,  and  readings  from 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  this,  special 
individual  drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exer- 
cises and  oratorical  contests  and  in  preparation  for  de- 
bates. 

Description  of  Courses 

1.  Orations. 

Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study 
of  Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eulogy  on  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  the  Reply  to  Hayne,  and  good  orations  from 
more  recent  orators.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and  the 
best  parts  are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  and  deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary 
production.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Organs  of  Speech.  English  Sounds,  Articulation,  Pronuncia- 
tion. Daily  readings  and  recitations.  Original  orations  by 
members  of  the  class.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday),  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Vocal  Expression  (a). 

Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principles  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections.  Orig- 
inal oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday),  10:15  a.  m.,  and  2:15  p.  m.,Fall  term.  (Ful- 
ton and  Trueblood’s  '‘Practical  Elocution”  and  “Standard  Se- 
lections.”) 
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4.  Vocal  Expression  ( b ). 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recita- 
tions. Original  orations.  Studies  in  Riley  and  Kipling.  Three 
hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter 
term.  (“Practical  Elocution”  and  “Standard  Selections.”) 

5.  Shakespeare  (a). 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  and 
Tempest  and  of  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses,  or 
their  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day), 1:20  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Shakespeare  ( b ). 

Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  and  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses 
or  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday), 
1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

7.  Debates. 

Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in  groups  of  four. 
Each  debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  presented. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  11:10  a.  m., 
Fall  term. 

8.  Art  of  Debate. 

Three-hour  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  basic 
principles  of  Argumentation.  For  this  work,  “Argumentation 
and  Debating,”  by  Foster,  is  used  as  a text-book.  In  addition 
to  the  text-book  work,  arguments  are  given  in  debate  by  mem- 
bers of  class.  This  course  stands  for  required  work  for  B.  S. 
students.  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  11:10  a.  m.,  Win- 
ter term. 

9.  Debates. 

Courses  in  Arguments.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday),  11:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

10.  Oratorical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes 
who  contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term 
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of  the  following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Anal- 
ysis of  masterpiece  orations.  Original  oration  required.  Text- 
book, “Rhetoric  of  Oratory,”  Shurter.  Three  hours  (Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday),  2:15  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

11.  Bible  Readings. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to 
show  the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public 
assemblies.  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Prizes 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this 
department,  the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition 
to  members  of  all  classes  of  the  college : 

1.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  ’64,  is  fifty  dollars 
and  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the 
annual  Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall 
not  rank  below  third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

Aman  Moore,  a former  student,  places  yearly  $100  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  of  Oratory  and  Debating,  to  divide 
as  the  department  desires. 

3.  Medals. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1910,  the  Oratorical  Association 
will  give  Medals  in  silver  and  gold  to  winners  in  contests  and 
debates.  These  Medals  are  awarded  and  controlled  under  the 
constitution  of  the  Association.  They  are  made  from  a die 
especially  designed  for  the  Earlham  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Oratorical  Association 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class  has 
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representatives  in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  college 
during  the  fall  term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first  place 
in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State  Oratorical 
Contest  at  Indianapolis.  The  Association  also  controls  the 
Prohibition  Contest  and  the  Peace  Contest.  Representatives 
are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  State  Contest  and 
represent  Earlham  in  both  these  Indiana  Contests. 

X.  Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL 
PROFESSOR  HADLEY 
MR.  THISTLETH WAITE 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  adapted  as  far  as 
possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  (1)  who  take 
them  as  a part  of  the  required  work,  (2)  who  take  them 
as  secondary  to  their  major  studies  in  some  other  field, 
particularly  Physics,  (3)  who  take  them  as  a part  of  ^en- 
gineering courses,  and  (4)  who  elect  Mathematics  as  a 
major  subject.  Those  who  elect  Mathematics  as  a major 
must  complete,  before  graduating,  Courses  1 to  6,  in- 
clusive, and  two  courses  chosen  from  numbers  7 to  12. 

Courses  A and  B are  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
are  deficient  in  preparation  on  entrance.  College  credit 
is  not  given  for  the  work  in  these  courses. 

Courses  in  Mathematics 

A.  Elementary  Algebra. 

A study  of  factoring,  radicals,  exponents,  quadratic  equa- 
tions, the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  and 
progressions.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

B.  Solid  Geometry. 

A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with  numerous 
original  exercises.  Daily,  11:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
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1.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  trigonometric  function  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations 
expressing  their  relations,  with  practice  in  proving  trigono- 
metric identities.  The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of 
triangles;  problems  are  selected,  partly  from  text-book,  partly 
from  other  sources.  Daily,  two  sections,  8 and  11:10  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

(a)  A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Alge- 
bra, such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quad- 
ratic equations,  inequalities,  proportion  and  variation,  (b)  A 
further  study  which  will  include  progressions,  development  of 
functions  in  series,  logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations 
and  combinations,  probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon 
this  term’s  Algebra  will  not  be  given  for  work  done  in  high 
schools,  except  upon  examination.  Daily,  8 and  11:10  a.  m., 
Winter  term. 

3.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geometry  of 
conic  sections.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1 and  2.  Daily,  10:15 
a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A continuation  of  Course  3,  and  an  introduction  to  solid 
analytics.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Calculus. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  solution  of  illustrative 
problems  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  Prerequisite:  Course  4. 

Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Calculus. 

A continuation  of  Course  5.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

7.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Elementary  statics  and  dynamics.  Prerequisite:  Courses  5 
and  6.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
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8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Dynamics  of  a particle  and  an  introduction  to  dynamics  of 
rigid  bodies.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Theory  of  Equations. 

The  elements  of  determinants,  complex  number  system, 
roots  of  unity,  theory  of  equations.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1 

and  2.  Daily,  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 
(Not  given,  1910-11.) 

10.  Advanced  Calculus. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  the  calculus 
developed  with  greater  rigor  than  in  the  elementary  course,  the 
theory  of  definite  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Courses  5 and  6. 
Daily,  Winter  term. 

11.  Advanced  Calculus. 

Continuation  of  Course  10,  including  studies  in  infinite 
series  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations.  Daily, 
Spring  term. 

12.  Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course.  Prerequisite:  Courses  5 and  6.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Mendenhall.  (Not  given, 
1910-11.) 

13.  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1 and  2.  Required  of  those  who 

elect  Course  15  with  which  it  may  be  taken  during  the  same 
term.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

14.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  as- 
tronomy and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  class 
has  frequent  access  to  the  observatory.  Prerequisite:  Course 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  students  elect  this  course  not  earlier 
than  in  their  Junior  year.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

15.  Practical  Astronomy. 

This  course  leads  to  the  determination  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude and  time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and  computations  nec- 
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essary  for  correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental  errors 
are  obtained.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  at  the 
observatory.  Prerequisites:  Courses  13  and  14.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  8 a.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m. 

16  and  17.  Insurance. 

An  elementary  discussion  of  the  theory  of  interest  and  life 
contingencies.  This  is  essentially  one  course,  though  extending 
through  two  terms,  and  credit  will  also  be  given  those  who  com- 
plete the  whole  course.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:20  p.  m.,  Fall 
and  winter  terms.  (Not  given,  1910-11.) 

18.  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. 

Discussion  of  methods  in  mathematic’s  class  room,  with  ref- 
erence to  periodicals  and  criticisms  of  various  texts.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  (Not  given, 
1910-11.) 

Courses  Leading  to  Engineering 

The  following  courses,  Mathematics  1-8,  Physics 
1-9  and  Manual  Training,  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  and  the  re- 
quired courses  in  English,  History  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, constitute  parts  of  the  curriculum  in  all  schools 
of  engineering.  In  addition  to  these  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  offers  certain  technical  courses  designed 
to  give  a firm  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  advanced 
technical  knowledge  to  those  planning  to  enter  a school 
of  engineering  later,  or  for  the  practice  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. One  may  so  choose  his  work  during  the  first  three 
years  as  to  be  able  to  enter  the  Junior  year  of  a technical 
school.  Thus  Earlham  offers  the  advantages  of  a small 
college  with  its  guarded  associations  to  younger  men 
who  meanwhile  are  acquiring  their  desired  technical 
training  with  little  or  no  loss  of  time.  Again,  that  in- 
creasing number  of  those  who  wish  the  broader  founda- 
tion of  a college  course  before  specializing,  may  greatly 
shorten  their  total  period  of  preparation.  Lastly,  Earl- 
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ham  graduates  with  this  preparation  go  directly  into 
successful  practice  of  engineering. 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit,  Berger  & Son  transit,  with  solar  at- 
tachment ;Keuffel  & Esser  transit,  an  Admiralty  sextant ; 
Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hydrographic  level ; Ulmer  14- 
inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table  of  original  design ; Steel 
tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  necessary  equipment  for 
precise  topographic  and  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those 
taking  the  courses — drawing  and  designing. 

Courses  in  Engineering 

1.  Drawing  and  Lettering. 

The  object  is  to  gain  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  various  mechanical  drawing  instruments,  ability  to  do  plain 
lettering  of  the  kinds  used  in  mapping  and  engineering  drawing, 
and  to  learn  the  use  of  water  colors  in  shading.  Work  in  repro- 
ducing engineering  drawings  will  be  given  students  majoring 
in  engineering, — for  others  this  feature  may  be  varied.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Third  angle  projection.  Problems  relating  to  point  line  and 
plane.  Mainly  class-room  work.  Requires  Course  1 in  drawing 
and  3 in  mathematics.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:15 
p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Course  2 continued.  Intersections,  developments  and  revo- 
lutions. Drawing-room  work.  Requires  2.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
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4.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Application  to  problems  in  shade.,  shadows  and  perspective. 
Requires  Course  3.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:15  p.  m., 
Spring  term. 

5.  Elementary  Surveying. 

Field  and  class-room  work  on  the  use  and  adjustment  of 
level  and  transit.  Land  surveying,  government  surveys,  resur- 
veys, and  an  introduction  to  the  transit  and  stadia,  and  plane 
table  methods  of  taking  topography.  Requires  Mathematics  3. 
Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

6.  Surveying  Computations  and  Mapping. 

Continuation  of  Course  5.  Computation  of  traverse  notes, 
reduction  of  stadia  notes  and  plotting  of  same.  Requires  1 and 
5.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:20  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

7.  Railroad  Surveying. 

Field  work  of  running  circular  and  transition  curves.  Pro- 
file leveling,  cross  sectioning  and  computation  of  earthwork. 
Running  of  a short  section  of  line  with  plans  and  estimates  on 
same.  Switches  and  frogs.  Requires  5.  Daily,  1:20  p.  m., 
Spring  term. 

XI.  Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  MORRIS 
MR.  BROWN 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  primarily  designed  as  cul- 
ture courses;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  Physics  in  its  relations  to  every-day  life  and 
to  engineering  courses  are  considered.  The  work  is  de- 
signed to  fit  one  for  student  work  in  the  best  universities 
and  to  lay  a good  foundation  for  mechanical  and  technical 
schools. 

The  subject  of  Physics  leads  naturally  into  the  vari- 
ous technical  and  engineering  courses.  To  enable  stu- 
dents from  this  department  more  readily  to  adapt  them- 
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selves  to  mechanical,  civil  and  electrical  engineering 
work,  a course  in  shop  work  is  offered.  This  course  is 
entirely  elective,  and  may  or  may  not  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents who  major  in  Physics.  One  term  of  this  course 
may  count  as  major  work  to  a student  majoring  in 
Physics. 

Courses  in  Physics 
1.  2,  3.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  laboratory  work, 
designed  first,  for  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  had 
a high  school  course  in  the  subject;  and  second,  for  students 
who  are  not  majoring  in  science  or  mathematics,  but  who  wish 
a general  view  of  the  field  of  Physics.  Crew’s  General  Physics 
is  the  text-book  used.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
terms. 

4,  5,  6.  General  Experimental  Physics. 

These  are  laboratory  courses  covering  the  same  experi- 
mental work  as  the  laboratory  work  of  Courses  1,  2 and  3. 
The  courses  are  complete  in  themselves  and  may  be  pursued 
by  qualified  students  without  taking  Courses  1,  2 and  3.  About 
forty-five  well  selected  experiments  are  arranged  for  the  three 
courses.  The  experiments  are  first  considered  theoretically,  and 
then  worked  out  by  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

7,  8,  9.  Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Electricity. 

These  three  courses  constitute  a year’s  work.  Millikan’s 
Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  is  used  as  a basis  of  the 
work  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  Millikan  and  Mills’ 
Electricity,  Sound  and  Light  is  used  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
The  work  is  both  theoretical  and  experimental.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Courses  1,  2 and  3,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, and  Trigonometry,  or  students  who  have  the  other  quali- 
fications may  enter  these  courses,  provided  they  take  Trigonom- 
etry during  the  Fall  term.  In  exceptional  cases  students  may  be 
admitted  to  these  courses  from  the  strongest  and  best  equipped 
high  schools.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
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10.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  magnetic  properties 
of  iron,  dynamos,  motors,  alternating  currents,  etc.  Courses 
7,  8 and  9 are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  Daily,  11:10  a.  m., 
Fall  term. 

11.  Light. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  text  work  and  laboratory 
work.  The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  Limit  of  Resolu- 
tion; The  Double  Slit;  The  Fresnel  Mirrors  and  Bi-Prisms; 
The  Prism  Spectrometer;  Diffraction  Gratings;  Interferometer; 
Polarized  Light,  etc.  Daily,  11:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  Physical  Chemistry. 

This  is  largely  a laboratory  course,  but  the  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lectures  and  text  work.  Ostwald’s  Physico-Chemical 
Measurements  is  the  manual  used.  The  following  suggests  the 
line  of  work  taken  up:  Density  of  Liquids  by  the  Pyknometer 
method,  and  the  Mohr-Westphal  Balance;  Vapor  Density  by  the 
Dumas’  and  the  Victor  Meyer’s  Methods;  Molecular  Weights 
by  the  Freezing  Point  and  the  Boiling  Point  Methods;  Conduc- 
tivity of  Solutions;  Determination  of  Cell  Constants;  Specific 
Rotation  of  Cane  Sugar,  etc.  Daily,  11:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Students  of  the  Department  of  Physics  may  elect  the  fol- 
lowing courses  and  count  them  upon  their  Physics  major: 
Hydraulics  and  Mechanics,  under  the  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

Manual  Training 

This  line  of  work  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Physics.  In  establishing  the  work  the 
following  conditions  have  been  formulated  by  the  faculty 
regarding  the  work. 

First,  the  work  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students  — viz.:  students  majoring  in  Physics, 
students  planning  to  teach  manual  training,  and  students  pre- 
paring for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  in  technical 
schools. 

Second,  to  meet  these  needs,  two  courses  each  of  one  year’s 
duration,  and  three  hours  per  week  will  be  maintained. 
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Third,  the  first  year’s  work  is  open  as  elective  work  to  all 
young  men  of  the  college,  and  the  second  year  may  be  open 
to  young  men  of  the  college,  who  have  had  the  first  course  or 
its  equivalent,  for  which  no  advance  credit  has  been  given. 

Fourth,  the  two  courses  are  open  as  elective  work  to  all  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Physics,  or  to  students  majoring  in  mathe- 
matics who  are  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  and  manual 
training,  or  to  mathematical  students  preparing  for  mechanical 
engineering  courses. 

Fifth,  that  two  and  one-half  hours  in  shop  work  courses 
shall  be  required  for  one  hour  credit. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1,  2,  3.  Bench  Work  in  Wood. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:20  and  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Wood  Turning. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:20  and  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

5,  6.  Metal  Working. 

Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering  and  polishing  of  metals; 
elementary  lathe  work  and  screw  cutting.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  1:20  and  2:15  p.  m.,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  six  benches,  twelve  sets  of  tools, 
two  wood  lathes,  and  one  screw  cutting  lathe.  Students  are  held 
accountable  for  loss  or  breakage  of  tools.  A fee  of  two  dollars 
per  term  is  charged  each  student  pursuing  the  work  to  cover 
the  cost  of  material  used.  In  case  a student  furnishes  his  own 
material  for  a problem  in  bench  work,  a fee  of  fifty  cents  per 
term  will  be  charged  for  wear  of  tools;  and  in  case  the  prob- 
lems are  in  lathe  work,  one  dollar  per  term. 
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XII.  Department  of  Chemistry 

DR.  HOLMES 
MR.  WILDMAN 

MR.  MYRICK 

A three  year’s  course  for  major  is  offered,  and  addi- 
tional advanced  courses  for  electives,  making  in  all,  four 
years’  work. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  study  leading  to  a 
Master’s  degree  and  research,  if  desired.  A course  in 
Physiological  Chemistry  is  offered  to  students  expecting 
to  study  medicine,  and  the  regular  order  of  work  may  be 
changed  to  suit  their  requirements,  allowing  them  to  take 
Organic  Chemistry  as  second-year  work. 

Men  preparing  for  technical  work  will  find  their  needs 
supplied  by  the  Industrial,  Electrochemical  and  Analytic 
courses. 

A valuable  reference  library  has  been  built  up  with 
several  of  the  best  chemical  journals  on  file.  The  de- 
partment has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  the  laboratories. 

Courses  in  Chemistry 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course  for  beginners  in  Chemistry,  comprises  three 
lectures  and  two  afternoon’s  laboratory  work  per  week.  A care- 
ful study  is  given  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Chemistry.  High  school  graduates  who 
have  had  a year  of  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  this 
course  as  a review.  The  theories  of  Physical  Chemistry  are  in- 
troduced in  this  term.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

Follows  Course  1 and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time. 
The  work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals 
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and  the  technical  application  of  chemical  methods.  Daily.  10:15 

а.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

The  work  of  1 and  2 is  continued  and  preparation  made  for 
Qualitative  Analysis.  For  laboratory  work  in  the  last  half  of  the 
term,  practice  is  given  in  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic. 

Three  lectures  per  week.  Lectures  on  Oxidation,  Reduction, 
and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
11:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  first-year  Chemistry.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Treats  of  the  great  chemical  industries  of 
the  world,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sulphuric 
acid,  fertilizers,  dyes,  cements,  paper,  explosives,  paints,  etc. 
The  most  recent  literature  is  used  to  keep  the  course  up  to  date. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

б.  Electro  Chemistry. 

This  three-hour  course  of  lectures  may  be  taken  independent 
of  any  laboratory  course,  although  such  work  may  be  had,  if 
desired,  in  Course  18. 

A study  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  electrolysis,  various 
types  of  cells,  primary  and  secondary,  solution  tension,  electro- 
motive force,  electric  heating  and  lighting.  The  course  also 
treats  of  electrolytic  analysis  and  refining  of  metals,  the  manu- 
facture of  alkalies  and  chlorine  and  electric  furnace  industries. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2 and  3.  Two 
afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  theories  of  Qual- 
itative Analysis  are  discussed  in  Course  4,  so  these  two  should 
be  taken  together.  Practice  is  given  in  the  determination  of 
metals  and  acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  Fall  term. 
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8.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

About  twenty  compounds  made.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
winter  term. 

9.  Elements  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  frequent  informal  lectures 
in  the  laboratory.  A preliminary  training  for  the  advanced  work 
of  Course  13  and  includes  simple  exercises  in  Gravimetric  Anal- 
ysis. Two  hours’  credit.  Spring  term. 

third  year 

10.  11,  12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  of  lectures  extends  over  the  entire  year.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m. 

13.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  in  the  laboratory  during  the  Fall 
term.  More  difficult  analysis  and  greater  accuracy  required 
than  in  Course  9.  Deals  chiefly  with  Volumetric  Analysis.  Two 
hours’  credit. 

14,  15.  Organic  Preparations. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  laboratory  work  during  the  Win- 
ter and  Spring  terms.  Follows  the  plan  of  Remsen’s  Organic 
Chemistry.  Two  hours’  credit. 

Special  Courses 

Special  courses  amounting  to  a year’s  laboratory  work  in  all 
are  given  in  the  following  subjects: 

16.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

As  a preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 
Two  hours’  credit. 

17.  Organic  Analysis. 

Both  Qualitative  and  Quantitive,  including  combustion 
methods.  Two  hours’  credit. 

18.  Electro  Chemistry. 

As  a partial  demonstration  of  the  lectures  in  Course  6.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  are  given  practice  in  electrolytic  refining 
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and  analysis  of  metals  and  electrolytic  manufactures.  Practice 
in  the  care  and  construction  of  primary  and  storage  cells  is  also 
included.  Two  hours’  credit. 

Courses  in  Household  Economics 

1.  Foods.  miss  marshall 

Their  classification,  relation  to  the  body,  digestion,  and  as- 
similation. Stud}^  of  dietaries,  and  selection  of  food  for  various 
ages  and  occupations.  Lectures  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2:15 
p.  m.  Practical  work,  2 hours  per  week.  Fee  $5.00.  Fall  term. 

2.  Foods. 

The  effect  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  upon  them.  Care 
of  food  materials.  Text-book  work,  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
2:15  p.  m.  Practical  work,  2 hours  per  week.  Fee,  $5.00.  Win- 
ter term. 

3.  The  House. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing, 
heating,  lighting,  etc.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  1:20 
p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

4.  Home  Nursing. 

Lectures  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2:15  p.  m.  Practical  work, 
2 hours  per  week  in  Invalid  Cookery.  Fee,  $3.00.  Spring  term. 

Time  for  practical  work  in  cooking  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
convenience  of  students. 

XIII.  Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE 

The  work  in  Geology  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  a fuller  knowledge  of  earth  science, 
either  for  purely  educational  and  general  culture  value 
of  the  subject,  or  as  a beginning  of  the  preparation  for 
practical  work  in  Geology.  Text-book  and  laboratory 
assignments  are  supplemented  by  work  in  the  library, 
where  a well-selected  list  of  standard  reference  works 
and  periodicals  on  geological  subjects  is  to  be  found. 
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Of  the  following  courses,  those  numbered  from  4 to 
12,  inclusive,  are  not  all  ordinarily  given  in  any  one  year; 
students  wishing  to  take  the  work  of  these  courses  are 
requested,  therefore,  to  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment before  completing  their  classification. 

Courses  in  Geology 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief,  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  gen- 
eral facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods 
by  which  its  history  is  known.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 8:00  a.  m.?  Fall  term;  repeated  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five 
rock  specimens.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term; 
repeated  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course 
includes  a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawings 
of  profiles  and  sections.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the 
work  of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not 
included  in  the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earth- 
quakes; (4)  diastrophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming 
movements.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Spring 
term. 

5.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  Geology, 
Course  2.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:55  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 
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6.  Historical  Geology. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Prerequisite,  Geology,  Course  5.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m., 
Winter  term. 

7.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

A study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  groups  of 
minerals  as  shown  by  blowpipe  and  simple  chemical  tests.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology,  Course  2,  and  at  least  one  term’s  work  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  Daily  10:15  and  11:10  a.  m.,  (Laboratory 
Work),  Spring  term. 

8.  Economic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non  metallic  minerals 
of  the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location 
and  uses.  It  is  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  Geol- 
ogy, Courses  2 and  6.  Daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

9.  Paleontology. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

10.  Historical  Geology. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  9,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  6 and  9,  or  their  equivalents. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:20  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

11.  Field  Course. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will 
be  made;  descriptions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  explanations  of 
phenomena  observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology, 
Courses  2 and  6.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  course  shall  be 
preceded  by  Land  Surveying  (Courses  5 and  6 in  Engineering. 
Daily,  3:10  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

According  to  needs  of  students,  the  time  devoted  to  this 
course  may  vary  from  that  named  above,  becoming  either  a 
fractional  or  a double  course,  and  varying,  therefore,  in  amount 
of  credit  given  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
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12.  Field  Course. 

Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  field 
for  the  summers  of  1907  and  1908,  was  in  the  San  Juan  moun- 
tains, of  southwestern  Colorado.  For  approximately  eight  weeks 
of  field  work  and  satisfactory  written  report  of  work  done,  three 
college  credits  are  allowed. 

Allied  Courses — Students  whose  major  is  Geology,  or 
Geology  and  some  other  science,  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  take  the  following  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments: Biology,  1,  2,  3 and  10;  Physics,  first-year 

courses;  Chemistry,  first-year  courses;  Engineering 
courses  5,  6 and  7,  and  their  prerequisites. 

XIV.  Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to 
pursue  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  An  option  for  more  than  this  minimum  re- 
quirement has  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  the  course. 

Courses  in  Biology 

1.  Trees. 

A study  in  life  relations.  Twenty-four  lectures  will  be 
given  with  field  work  and  prescribed  reading.  The  lessons  will  con- 
sider the  influence  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  soil,  both  as  to  its 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  etc.,  on  plants.  Seed  scatter- 
ing, Pollenation,  Plant  Societies,  Zonal  Distribution,  Geograph- 
ical Distribution  and  Plant  Breeding  will  also  be  considered. 
Open  to  all  students.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Fall 
Term. 

2.  Trees. 

A systematic  study.  One  hundred  trees  will  be  classified; 
and  as  many  fall  flowering  plants  as  time  will  permit.  Such  a fam- 
iliarity may^be  had  as  will  enable  students  to  recognize  all  our 
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native  trees  by  their  leaves,  bark,  seeds,  bud  and  general  appear- 
ance in  the  distance.  Open  to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Courses  1 and  2 may  be 
taken  separately  as  fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course. 

3.  Plant  Histology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, together  with  the  simpler  methods  of  preparing  and 
staining  sections  of  tissues.  The  tissues  are  studied  with  special 
reference  to  their  physiology.  A study  is  also  made  of  the  sim- 
pler forms  of  plant  life  with  special  reference  to  the  plant  cell. 
Stevens’  Plant  Histology  is  the  text  used.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. Daily,  1:20  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Algae  and  Fungi. 

This,  with  Courses  5 and  6,  will  form  a general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  The  principal  types  will  be  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  plant  evolution.  Frequent  field  trips  will  be  made. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses,  or 
their  equivalent.  Text,  Principles  of  Botany,  by  Bergen  & Davis, 
with  West’s  Algae  of  the  British  Isles  for  reference.  Daily, 
8:  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Mosses  and  Ferns. 

A continuation  of  Course  4.  The  principal  problems  studied 
will  be  the  evolution  of  the  sporophyte  and  gametophyte  and 
alternation  of  generations.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
all  previous  courses,  or  their  equivalent.  Text,  Bergen  & Davis. 
Daily,  8 a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Seed  Plants. 

Morphology  of  Angiosperms  and  Gymnosperms,  three  hours 
a week;  Spring  flowering  plants,  two  hours  a week.  Either 
course  may  be  taken  separately.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
all  previous  courses  in  Botany,  or  their  equivalent.  Text.  Ber- 
gen & Davis.  Daily,  8 a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

7.  Birds. 

A study  in  adaptations.  Field  studies,  lectures  and  supple- 
mentary prescribed  reading.  Protective  and  aggressive  colora- 
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tion,  sexual  dimorphism,  mimicry,  the  nesting  and  food  gather- 
ing habits  of  birds,  their  migrations,  their  uses,  their  adaptations 
to  flight  and  chief  points  in  their  structures,  etc.,  will  be  studied. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:10  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

8.  Birds. 

Field  and  laboratory  classification  of  birds.  About  150 
birds  will  be  studied  in  the  field,  and  an  indefinite  number  from 
museum  specimens.  Chapman’s  Handbook  is  the  text  used. 
Open  to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:10 
p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Courses  7 and  8 may  be  taken  separately  as 
fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course. 

9.  General  Zoology. 

A general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m., 
Fall  term. 

10.  Animal  Histology,  with  Histological  Methods. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s 
Vademecum  are  the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
Course  2.  Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

11.  Osteology. 

A Morphological  Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five 
species  of  vertebrates  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work. 
Skeletons  of  sheep,  cat,  fox,  rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have 
been  prepared  by  students  of  this  course.  Fowler’s  Mammalian 
Osteology.  Open  to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 3:10  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  Evolution. 

Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  Either  Darwin’s  Ori- 
gin of  Species  or  Jordan  and  Kellogg’s  Evolution  and  Animal 
Life  prescribed.  The  library  has  all  the  leading  works  on  the 
subject.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
3:10  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

Courses  11  and  12  may  be  taken  separately  as  fractional 
courses  or  together  as  one. 

13.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish 
and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text. 
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Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference. 
Daily,  8:55  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

14.  Cytology. 

Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion  and  trades- 
cantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacs  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included 
the  segmentation  stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text, 
Wilson’s  Cell  in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  all  previous  courses.  Daily  10:15  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

15.  Neurology. 

In  this  term’s  work  the  sheeps  brain  is  first  carefully 
studied  after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available 
sort  of  brain.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other 
preparations  for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

16.  Special  Studies. 

The  following  special  studies  have  been  made  and  accept- 
able theses  presented  in  most  of  them:  The  Butterflies  of 

Wayne  County;  the  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube;  the  Adaptation  of 
the  Water  Cress;  the  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond; 
Spore  Formation  in  the  Algae;  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native 
Woods;  the  Development  of  Feathers;  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Pituitary  Body.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
all  previous  courses.  Daily  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

17.  Photomicrography. 

The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student  who  has  had  two 
full  years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Photomicrog- 
raphy, lantern  slide  making  and  projections.  7:10  p.  m.,  two 
nights  a week. 

18.  Bacteriology. 

A laboratory  course.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the 
methods  of  preparing  culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria. 
Detailed  work  is  required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria 
from  water,  milk,  etc.  Heineman’s  Laboratory  Guide  Book  with 
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supplementary  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:15 
a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

19.  Biology  and  Disease. 

A lecture  course,  with  supplementary  reading.  Consump- 
tion, typhoid  fever,  cholera,  anthrax,  diphtheria,  and  other  dis- 
eases caused  by  bacteria,  also  yellow  fever,  malana  elephantiasis, 
and  other  diseases  caused  by  protozoa,  will  be  considered.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  10:15  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  18  and  19  may  be 
taken  separately  as  fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course. 

20.  Bacteriology. 

A special  study  such  as  the  student  may  elect.  The  bac- 
teriology of  milk,  of  water  and  of  soil  and  pathological  bacter- 
iology have  been  elected  by  students  in  the  past.  Open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  Courses  18  and  19,  or  their  equivalent. 
Hours  and  credit  to  suit  needs  of  student.  10:15  a.  m.,  Spring 
term. 

XV.  Department  of  Physical  Culture 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 
MR.  THISTLETH WAITE 
MISS  MARSHALL 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  stu- 
dents there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course 
of  training  is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the 
student  so  that  every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be 
well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample 
room  for  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics.  At 
other  places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  and  outdoor 
basketball  and  hockey  field. 

Before  entering  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  in 
physical  training  each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a 
physical  examination  to  determine  the  condition  of  his 
health.  Physical  measurements  are  taken,  and  no  stu- 
dent will  be  allowed  to  engage  in  excessive  exercise 
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or  to  attempt  anything  which  in  his  physical  case  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  risk. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  will  be  given  credit  that 
is  not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

Courses  for  Men 

1.  Football. 

Football  ten  weeks,  gymnasium  work  three  weeks.  Daily, 
3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  Gymnasium. 

Free  gymnastics,  running,  dumb-bells,  mat  work,  horse,  hor- 
izontal bar,  parallel  bars,  basketball.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m., 
Winter  term. 

3.  Track. 

Track  and  field  athletics.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Courses  for  Women 

4.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  systems,  basket- 
ball. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basketball.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  outdoor  basketball,  field 
hockey.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students 
to  avoid  conflicts. 

XVI.  Department  of  Music 

MISS  FRANCISCO — PIANO,  VOICE,  AND  HARMONY 
MISS  HECKER — VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 

I.  College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
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course  by  taking  some  form  of  music  a 
study. 
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II.  Special  students  who  mayFR^nvork  in  the  De- 
partment although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  col- 
lege. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

III.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 

music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano,  the  following  work  is 
required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (b)  Academic  Work; 

(c)  Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 


a.  Piano  Course 

Preparatory 

FIRST  YEAR 

National  Graded  Course,  Book  I,  or  some  other  standard 
book  of  same  grade;  standard  studies,  such  as  Biehl,  or  Kuehner, 
Book  I;  Easy  Sonatinas  and  pieces. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Scales  and  Technical  Exercises.  Kuehner  II  and  III; 
Czerny,  Op.  299,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Little  Preludes;  Modern  Sona- 
tinas; Easy  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

College  Course 

FIRST  YEAR 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Two-Voiced  Inven- 
tions; Standard  studies,  such  as  Kuehner,  IV  and  V and  Czerny, 
Op.  229,  Books  II  and  III;  more  difficult  Sonatas  by  classical 
writers. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Three-Voiced  Inven- 
tions; Cramer  Studies  or  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Concertos. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Suites;  dementi’s 
Gradus  ad  Parnassus ; Difficult  Sonatas. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Chopin  Etudes;  Kullak’s  Oc- 
taves; Concertos. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will 
be  used  in  each  grade.  The  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a 
general  way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents 
are  liberally  used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to 
finish  the  required  work  of  any  year.,  the  student  should  have 
two  lessons  a week  and  a minimum  of  three  hours  daily  prac- 
tice. 

b.  Academic  Work 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course  three  units 
in  English.  3 in  foreign  language,  3 in  Mathematics,  1 in  History, 
and  1 in  Science  will  be  required;  the  academic  requirements 
being  the  same  as  for  any  other  college  course,  except  that  the 
five  units  of  elective  work  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory 
work  in  music.  For  graduation  eighteen  college  credits  are  re- 
quired, as  follows:  English,  3 credits;  German,  6 credits; 

French,  3 credits;  Elocution  and  Rhetoric,  1 credit;  History,  1 
credit;  Elective,  4 credits. 

c .  Courses  in  Harmony 

FIRST  YEAR 

Theory,  Bussler;  Melody  Writing,  Goetschius.  Two  hours 
a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Harmony,  Jahassohn.  Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Modulation,  Harmonization  of  Melodies,  Introduction  to 
Counterpoint.  Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Lectures  on  Musical  Form  and  History  of  Music.  Two 
hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

d.  Commencement  Recital 

A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candi- 
date in  the  Senior  year. 
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Courses  in  Singing 

The  following  subjects  will  be  studied  for  the  development 
of  technic:  voice  building,  breath  control,  tone  placing,  enuncia- 
tion, phrasing,  and  equalization  of  the  registers.  Standard  works, 
such  as  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  Abt,  Spicker,  Vaccai  and 
others  are  used.  The  course  will  also  include  arias  by  Bach, 
Haendel,  Mendelssohn,  Glueck,  and  other  classical  composers, 
and  the  best  German,  French,  English  and  American  songs. 
The  full  course  leading  to  a diploma  includes,  first,  Piano  course 
through  the  Freshman  year;  second,  Harmony  two  years,  and 
History  of  Music;  third,  the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for  the 
Piano  course,  except  that  four  terms  of  Elocution  are  required; 
fourth,  at  least  four  years  of  vocal  training.  (It  is,  however, 
not  alone  a question  of  time,  but  depends  to  a great  extent  upon 
the  natural  ability  of  the  student,  and  only  such  students  as  have 
arrived  at  a satisfactory  degree  of  perfection  will  be  entitled  to 
a diploma.)  A graduating  recital  is  also  required. 

Violin  Course 
Preparatory 

Violin  methods  by  Dancla,  Wohlfahrt,  Schubert,  Listemann. 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  first  position.  Easy  studies  and 
pieces  by  Kayser,  Hofmann,  Danbe,  Hermann,  etc. 

Intermediate 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  positions.  Studies  by  Mazas, 
Schradieck,  Dont.  Concertos  and  pieces  by  Seitz,  Hollaender, 
Singelee,  etc. 

Advanced 

Violin  school  of  David.  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorilli.  Con- 
certos and  pieces  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  David,  Wieniawski,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue 
the  courses  in  Harmony  and  History  of  Music,  and  must  take 
the  preparatory  piano  course. 
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Expenses 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week: 


Miss  Francisco — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $24  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  . ... 22  00 

Miss  Hecker — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $18  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at  one- 
half  the  above  rate.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much  more  rapid 
progress,  without  involving  any  material  increase  in  prepara- 
tion.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School  Music, 
in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six  (two  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week),  per  term,  $5. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as 
Piano  lessons. 

Chorus  singing,  per  term,  $1. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practice  as  follows: 
Six  hours  a week,  per  term,  $2;  twelve  hours  a week,  per  term, 
$3.75;  eighteen  hours  a week,  per  term,  $5.25;  twenty-four  hours 
a week,  per  term,  $6.50. 

Library  Science 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools 
are,  more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred 
candidates,  because  college  training  has  given  them  a 
wider  culture  and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund 
of  information,  all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material 
in  a library.  It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools 
that  college  discipline  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a 
quick  precision  and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise 
gained. 
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For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result 
of  a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for 
the  professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librar- 
ianship,  the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested : 
First — The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second — Regular  college  courses,  selected  to  furnish 
a basis  for  professional  work. 

Description  of  Courses 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Prose,  Fiction,  Poetics,  English  and  American  Poetry,  Phil- 
osophy of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England, 
United  States  History,  Historical  Method. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociol- 
ogy, Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably 
two  terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Lan- 
guage, three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General 
Science  may  be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical 
training  in  a professional  library  school,  in  addition  to  this 
broad,  general  course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a suc- 
cessful career  in  this  comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing 
profession. 
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Pre-Medical  Course 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contem- 
plating the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in 
science,  language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege, practically  all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the 
best  medical  colleges.  Such  students  may  also  be  as- 
sured that  such  work  will  be  given  full  credit  by  these 
institutions.  Students  so  choosing  can  confine  their 
courses  to  pre-medical  work.  One  year’s  work  in  sub- 
jects required  in  all  first-class  medical  schools,  may  be 
taken  at  Earlham,  for  which  such  schools  will  give  full 
credit. 

College  Courses  for  Teachers 

For  several  years  past,  college  courses  have  been 
given  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earl- 
ham College  Faculty,  for  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers 
of  Public  Schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
advanced  study  and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  reg- 
ular college  classes.  This  work  is  put  upon  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  college  work,  and  credit  is  given  ac- 
cordingly. The  courses  presented,  the  hours  of  the  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  and  all  such  matters,  are  determined 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  those  enrolling  for  this  work. 
The  attendance  and  interest  have  been  very  gratifying. 
This  work  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  as  there  is 
demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  college 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and 
doers  of  our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the 
college. 
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Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  stu- 
dents belonging  to  the  college  classes : The  Ionian,  con- 
ducted by  the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  con- 
ducted by  the  young  women.  The  societies  have  large 
and  elegantly  furnished  rooms  in  Lindley  Hall.  They 
have  each  a well  selected  library,  which  is  constantly 
increased  from  the  proceeds  of  a joint  endowment  fund. 
The  library  of  the  former  contains  1,600  volumes;  that  of 
the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

THE  EARLHAMITE 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite.  There  is  an  edi- 
torial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who 
are  elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  large 
pages,  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editor- 
ial matter  and  college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best 
of  college  journals. 


Departmental  Clubs 

THE  HISTORY  CLUB 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meet- 
ing regularly  for  the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the 
pursuit  of  some  line  of  historical  investigation.  The 
club  is  a member  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
and  receives  all  of  its  publications.  It  has  accumulated 
a Department  Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  is 
incorporated  with  the  college  library. 
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THE  LATIN  CLUB 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin,  meets  semi-weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Each  year  some  such  subject  as  the  following  is  studied 
— Roman  private  life,  Roman  administration,  Roman  law, 
problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature,  etc. 
Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work 
from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  num- 
erous short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important 
supplement  to  the  regular  work.  Its  organization  is  en- 
tirely informal. 

THE  ANGLICAN  CLUB 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership, 
designed  to  afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  study  and  production  of  literature,  for  more 
thorough  investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more  thor- 
ough culture  of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  interested  in  Science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific 
courses.  Papers  are  prepared  on  general  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  reviews  are  given  of  scientific  articles  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  current  scientific  magazines.  A general 
discussion  follows  the  presentation  of  a paper  or  review. 

THE  GERMAN  CLUB 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
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classes  opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking,  writing  and 
hearing  German.  Topics  from  daily  German  life,  legends,, 
literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated  in  brief 
papers  and  oral  discussions. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each 
class  has  representatives  in  the  primary  contest  held  at 
the  college  during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is 
awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college 
at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  PRESS  CLUB 

This  organization  was  effected  in  the  Winter  term  of 
1909  and  consists  of  the  young  men  of  the  college  who 
are  interested  in  newspaper  work.  Each  of  the  Richmond 
dailies  is  represented  in  the  club.  The  members  also 
lend  a hand  in  various  other  college  interests,  and  the 
club  serves  a useful  function  in  the  college  life. 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Athletic  Association  has  the  largest  membership 
of  any  organization  in  the  college.  All  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  are  eligible.  Under  its  direction  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball  and  track  athletics  are  man- 
aged. To  meet  the  financial  requirements  for  all  games, 
a fee  of  $1.25  per  term  for  each  student  of  the  college  is 
charged.  This  fee  is  placed  on  the  student’s  expense  ac- 
count in  the  Treasurer’s  office,  and  tickets  which  cover 
the  athletics  of  each  term  are  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  college. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TERM  CALENDAR 


Note  — Students  may  enter  for  professional  work, 
March  28  and  29,  or  May  30  and  31,  and  complete  the 
twelve  weeks’  course  required  of  beginning  teachers. 

March  28  and  29,  Monday  and  Tuesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  30,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  30  and  31,  Monday  and  Tuesday — Teachers’  classes  organized 
for  twelve  weeks’  work. 

June  17,  Friday — Commencement. 

June  20,  Monday — College  courses  of  Summer  Term  begin. 

June  22,  Wednesday — Library  School  begins. 

July  29,  Friday — Six-weeks  College  Courses  end. 

August  2,  Tuesday — Library  School  closes. 

August  19,  Friday — Professional  courses  end. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

A brief  outline  of  the  professional  work  offered  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms  follows.  The  description  of 
additional  courses  may  be  found  in  this  catalogue. 

The  Summer  Term 

The  greatly  increased  attendance  at  Earlham’s  recent 
Summer  Term  indicates  that  the  work  offered  meets  the 
requirements  of  students.  Not  only  will  regular  college 
work  be  offered  as  heretofore,  but  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded for  High  School  work,  work  in  the  common 
branches  and  professional  work  for  teachers. 
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College  Credits 

Regular  college  credits  are  given  for  successful  work 
done  in  college  subjects  during  the  Summer  Term.  The 
work  of  the  Summer  Term  is  graded  upon  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  any  other  term.  Not  more  than  two  college 
credits  can  be  allowed  for  six  weeks’  work  of  the  Summer 
Term.  Students  are  advised  to  take  one  and  one-half 
credits. 

High  School  Work 

Classes  are  organized  each  Summer  Term  for  High 
School  students.  We  are  usually  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  applicants  in  this  respect. 

Review  of  Common  Branches 

Students  may  get  a review  of  the  Common  School 
branches  — arithmetic,  grammar,  U.  S.  history,  reading, 
geography  and  probably  physiology. 

Professional  Training 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages,  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  professional  training  along  all  lines  of 
grade  wtork  and  High  School  work.  The  college  is  ac- 
credited for  the  work  of  all  classes  of  teachers  provided 
for  in  the  law,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  professional  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  of  rich  and  varied  educational  experience. 

Public  School  Music 

Miss  Ida  Peterson,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Bluff- 
ton  (Indiana)  Public  Schools,  will  have  charge  for  the 
Summer  Term  of  1910.  She  will  give  instruction  in  eye 
training,  ear  training,  voice  training,  rhythm  and  melody 
writing. 
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Library  Facilities 

The  educational  Library  of  Earlham  College  is  very 
complete.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctively  strong  features 
of  the  educational  department.  The  teacher  will  not  only 
have  access  to  the  extensive  literature  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, but  he  will  pursue  his  studies  in  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  equipped  libraries  to  be  found  among  Ameri- 
can colleges.  He  will,  incidentally,  gain  much  useful  in- 
formation regarding  modern  methods  of  handling  and 
using  books. 

The  Library  School 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  the  Library 
School  of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  which 
is  held  at  Earlham,  beginning  June  22.  Special  announce- 
ment of  this  school  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of  this 
catalogue. 

Manual  Training 

Manual  Training  has  come  to  be  a prominent  subject 
in  the  Public  School  system.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  may  want  to  teach  the  subject  of  “woodwork,”  spe- 
cial advantages  will  be  offered  to  Summer  School  stu- 
dents. The  shop  is  well  equipped  with  individual  benches 
and  sets  of  tools.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods 
of  doing  the  shop  work  as  well  as  in  organizing  courses 
and  equipping  shops  with  tools  and  material.  See  depart- 
ment of  Physics. 

School  for  Observation 

A forenoon  session  of  children  in  the  first  three 
grades  will  be  maintained  as  a School  for  Observation. 
Miss  Louise  Dietz,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  of  the 
Madison  Schools,  will  be  in  charge.  Miss  Dietz  has  been 
trained  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  Teachers' 
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College,  Columbia  University.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  Primary  phase  (first,  second  and  third 
grades)  of  the  school  problems.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  practical  application  of  the  points  developed  in 
the  professional  course  along  the  lines  of  class  room  or- 
ganization, personal  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil,  conduct 
phase,  recitation,  play,  etc.  Miss  Dietz  will  hold  daily 
conferences  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this  work.  Weekly 
reports  on  this  work  will  be  made  to  Supt.  Jessup.  Ob- 
servation, conferences  and  reports  on  the  same  wlill  be 
required  of  all  regular  students  in  the  Normal  Course 
for  Class  A,  unless  special  arrangement  is  made  to  the 
contrary. 

Open  Lectures 

During  the  Summer  Term  there  will  be  occasional 
open  lectures  on  a variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents, by  men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  their 
chosen  lines.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to 
these  lectures,  and  students  are  advised  to  make  their 
plans  to  hear  them. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Fellow  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Observation  Work. 
Harlow  Lindley,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 

Thomas  A.  Mott,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  In- 
diana, Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 

Miss  Louise  Dietz,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Madison,  In- 
diana, Instructor  in  School  for  Observation. 

Miss  Ida  Peterson,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  In- 
structor in  Public  School  Music. 
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Spring  Term  Courses 

Those  who  enter  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring  Term  for  professional  educational  work,  may  se- 
lect from  the  following:  Educational  Psychology,  Gen- 

etic Psychology,  Art  of  Education. 

9.  Educational  Psychology. 

Such  topics  as  association,  memory,  imagination,  conception, 
judgment,  and  the  higher  mental  processes,  will  be  taken  up  for 
consideration,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  educative  process.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.  Prof.  Coffin. 

17.  Genetic  Psychology. 

The  question  of  the  native  endowment  of  the  child  will  be  the 
first  one  raised.  The  nature  and  order  of  mental  development  will 
be  considered.  The  whole  course  undertakes  to  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  the  nature  and  form  of  the  child  mind,  and  incidentally  to  point 
out  the  natural  method  of  its  development.  Kirkpatrick’s  Funda- 
mentals of  Child  Study  will  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  this  course. 
Designed  primarily  for  those  who  want  Class  B work.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.  Prof.  Coffin. 

14.  The  Art  of  Education. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  teacher  by  way  of  school  man- 
agement will  be  taken  up  in  turn.  The  course  is  designed  to  suggest 
practical  means  and  methods  in  the  solution  of  questions  of  dis- 
cipline, punishment,  incentives,  play,  etc.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  8 a.  m.  Prof.  Coffin. 

School  Administration. 

A series  of  twelve  lectures  on  different  phases  of  the  subject, 
counting  for  one  hour’s  credit.  Supt.  Mott. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

COURSES  FOR  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Class  A will  be 
able  to  choose  from  the  following  work,  beginning  May 
30: 
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9.  Educational  Psychology. 

4.  Science  of  Education. 

5.  Science  of  Education. 

(Two  of  three  required.) 

Observation. 

Common  Branches  or  a College  Course. 

COURSES  FOR  CLASS  B TEACHERS 

Teachers  who  have  had  the  work  required  of  Class  A 
teachers,  will  be  able  to  choose  from  the  following 
courses,  beginning  Monday,  May  30: 

17.  Genetic  Psychology. 

6.  Science  of  Education. 

Observation. 

Common  School  Work  or  a College  Course. 

6.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  normal  adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe 
his  own  mental  processes  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Hence,  observation  and  in- 
trospection will  be  constantly  resorted  to,  and  wherever  possible, 
experimental  demonstrations  will  supplement  text  book  and  lecture. 
The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  regular  college  work 
and  credit.  Two  hours,  daily,  for  six  weeks.  Prof.  Coffin. 

9.  Educational  Psychology. 

An  elementarry  course  in  phychology,  with  special  reference  to 
those  psychological  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  educational 
process.  Daily.  Prof.  Coffin. 

17.  Genetic  Psychology. 

The  whole  course  undertakes  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  child  mind,  and  incidentally  to  point  out  the 
natural  method  of  its  development.  The  course  is  designed  primarily 
for  those  who  want  Class  B work.  Daily.  Prof.  Coffin. 

4.  Education  (Art  of  Teaching). 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Class  A. 
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The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  practical  methods  of 
detail  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school  room  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  principles  underlying  education  as  developed 
in  the  Science  of  Education.  The  applications  will  be  made  along 
the  following  lines — Organization  of  the  Modern  School. 

1.  Mechanical  phases — Arrangement  of  mechanical  details  of 
the  school  room,  to  minimize  waste  due  to  discomfort,  fatigue,  etc. 

2.  Spiritual  phase — Course  of  study — personal  relation  of 
teacher  to  pupils.  Social  co-operation.  Decoration  of  school  room, 
etc. 

3.  Conduct  phases — Analysis  of  prevalent  offenses — their  mo- 
tives, punishment. 

4.  Recitation — Analysis  of  different  kinds  and  relative  values. 
Questions,  analysis  and  relative  values,  assignments,  methods  of 
study. 

5.  Play — Analysis  of  Educational  values  and  means  of  utiliza- 
tion. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 

5a.  Education  (Science  of  Education). 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a scientific 
insight  into  the  underlying  principles  governing  education,  serving 
as  a rational  foundation  for  additional  work  in  the  “Art  of  Teach- 
ing.”  Among  the  topics  studied  are : Aim  of  Education — its  social 
character.  Meaning  of  Education — the  process  as  determined  by  its 
Aim.  Materials  of  Education — Reading,  Arithmetic,  Institutions, 
etc.  Method  of  Education.  Involuntary  Experience.  Imitation — 
Self-Activity — Discovery,  etc.  Stages  of  Knowledge  of  the 
child — wonder — name  getting.  Make  believe  and  fancy.  Games, 
etc.  Discipline.  Stages  of  selfhood  in  developing  children. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 

6b.  Education  (Science  of  Education). 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  done  a part  of  the  Normal  work 
required  by  the  State  in  any  accredited  school. 

The  great  underlying  principles  of  education  will  be  emphasized 
rather  than  devices.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the 
teacher  a practical  working  basis  for  teaching.  Such  a basis  as  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  work  as  a whole,  and  realize  the  mean- 
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in g of  Education,  the  Aim  of  Education  and  the  general  underlying 
principles.  The  laws  governing  experience,  its  acquisition,  its  or- 
ganization and  recall.  The  ways  of  providing  definite  experience  to 
reach  the  child  in  the  form  of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc.,  and  of 
relating  these  parts  to  the  whole,  which  gives  a basis  for  work  in 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Oral  and  Book  Instruction,  Types  of 
Lessons,  Development  Lesson,  Study  Lesson,  Recitation  Les- 
son, Drill  Lesson,  Review  Lesson,  Examination,  etc. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 

7.  Education.  (See  Department  of  History.) 

8.  Education  (Methods  in  Arithmetic). 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  certain  unifying  phases  of 
the  Subject  Matter,  a study  of  relative  values  in  the  material  and 
methods  of  instruction.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 

9.  Education  (Methods  in  Geography). 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  the  aim  and  scope  of 
Geography.  Home  Geography,  its  aims  and  events — types,  etc. — 
Methods  of  instruction.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 

10.  Education  (Methods  in  History). 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts : 1,  A general  review 

of  United  States  History;  and  2,  a careful  discussion  of  method 
in  teaching  history  in  the  grades.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 

11.  Education  (Methods  in  Reading). 

The  subject  of  Reading  will  be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
work  with  the  children  in  the  School  for  Observation.  The  so- 
called  “systems”  of  teaching  reading  will  be  illustrated,  explained 
and  unified.  The  students  will  be  definitely  shown  how  to  teach 
the  subject  in  the  lower  grades. 

12.  Education  (Methods  in  English  Grammar). 

The  Primary  Language  phase  will  be  presented  in  the  School 
for  Observation. 

13.  Public  School  Music. 

Eye  training,  Ear  training,  Voice  training,  Rhythm,  and  Melody 
writing.  Single  course  for  six  weeks. 
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Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  HARLOW  LINDLEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  H.  HIRSCH 

The  need  of  History  teachers,  trained  for  their  work, 
is  increasingly  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ 
them,  and  this  feeling  of  need  is  increasing  the  demand. 
It  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  that  almost  any  one 
can  teach  History.  The  importance  of  the  subject  in  a 
scheme  of  education  is  more  and  more  recognized,  and 
the  call  for  prepared  teachers  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imperative. 

The  teacher  of  History  needs  a knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  needs  to  know  its  nature  and  value  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument,  and  he  needs  to  know  the  method, 
teaching  it  so  that  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  The 
Department  of  History  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the 
student  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Spring  Term  Courses 
American  Government 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial 
and  Executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History  as  a 
major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.  Asst.  Prof.  Hirsch. 

Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

A study  of  some  of  the  special  military,  political  and  constitu- 
tional questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War  and  the 
readjustment  which  followed.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
Course  5,  or  its  equivalent.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  10:50  a.  m. 
Prof.  Lindley. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.  Asst.  Prof.  Hirsch. 
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Historical  Method. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  advanced  students  major- 
ing in  History,  and  for  teachers  of  History.  Lectures,  supplemented 
by  assigned  work  to  students  in  bibliography,  principles  of  historical 
investigation,  and  the  selection  and  use  of  materials.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  11 :40  a.  m.  Professor  Lindley. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

American  History  (Double  Course). 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  United  States,  from 
1789  to  1860,  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  constitution;  the  history  of  our  territorial  expansion;  and 
a study  of  the  great  compromises,  showing  both  the  growth  of  sec- 
tionalism and  the  unfolding  of  the  national  spirit.  Professor  Lindley. 

Mediaeval  History  (Double  Course). 

A general  outline  course,  comprising  a study  of  the  emergence 
of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  following  the  fall  of 
Rome ; the  attempt  to  revive  the  Empire  by  Charlemagne ; feudalism, 
chivalry  and  the  crusades;  the  contest  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  for  supremacy;  and  the  great  literary  and  re- 
ligious awakening,  preparatory  for  modern  times.  Thatcher  and 
Schwill’s  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by 
references  to  numerous  other  authorities.  Asst.  Prof.  Hirsch. 

Comparative  National  Government. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 
This  study  will  supplement  the  work  derived  from  a course  in  Civil 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a regular  college  course, 
but  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  Civics  and  Modern  His- 
tory. Prof.  Lindley. 

History  of  Education.  (7.  Education.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  theories  underlying  the  systems  of  education  developed 
by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages  of  civilization.  Mon- 
roe’s Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a 
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basis  for  the  work.  This  course  will  be  so  arranged  that  students 
of  the  regular  Summer  Term  may  receive  a half  term’s  credit, 
covering  during  the  six  weeks,  a history  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
European  education.  Professor  Lindley. 

Department  of  Latin 

PROFESSOR  C.  K.  CHASE 

Special  training  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  Latin 
is  given  each  year,  usually  a two-hour  course  in  the 
Spring.  This  is  directed  towards  problems  of  syntax, 
pronunciation,  scansion,  translation,  methods  in  prose 
composition,  arrangement  of  courses,  illustrative  material 
and  pedagogical  problems.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  individual  preparation  of  those  expecting  to  teach, 
that  in  such  subjects  as  Greek  and  Roman  history,  arch- 
aeology and  art,  mythology  and  religion,  political  and  pri- 
vate antiquities,  they  may  be  able  to  supplement  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  language  itself. 

Spring  Term  Courses 

3.  Tacitus. 

(Germania  and  Agricola.)  Text,  Gudeman’s  Agricola  and  Ger- 
mania. Five  hours  per  week. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  plays,  including  a study  of  the  Roman  drama.  Five 
hours. 

11.  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  (Carter’s  text.)  Five  hours. 
Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Virgil.  Five  hours. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

a.  Preparatory  work  in  Caesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  according 
to  the  demand,  including  a careful  study  of  grammar  and  prose 
composition.  Prof.  Chase. 
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b.  A college  reading  course  in  some  author,  to  be  decided  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Prof.  Chase. 

c.  A teacher’s  training  course  will  be  offered,  if  the  demand 
therefor  is  sufficient.  Prof.  Chase. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Summer  work. 

Appropriate  college  credits  will  be  given  for  all  college  work 
done. 

Department  of  Modern  Languages 

PROFESSOR  A.  M.  CHARLES 
MRS.  BALLARD 

Summer  Term  Courses 

German. 

Courses  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  that 
apply  for  the  work,  no  class  being  formed  with  less  than  three 
members.  The  small  size  of  classes  will  make  it  possible  to  em- 
phasize both  oral  and  written  expression  in  German.  This  will  be 
done  in  all  classes. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  a course  in  Composition  and  Conversation , 
especially  for  present  and  prospective  High  School  teachers  of  Ger- 
man, and  to  make  this  as  practically  helpful  as  possible  in  the  meet- 
ing of  class-room  problems. 

French. 

Courses  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  in  French 
Literature  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

Spanish. 

A course  in  Spanish  will  be  offered  (if  there  is  sufficient  demand 
for  it)  corresponding  practically  to  the  first  term’s  work  of  the  reg- 
ular college  year.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of  Spanish 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  a few  simple  stories. 
Mrs.  Ballard. 
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Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  RODERICK  SCOTT 

Spring  Term  Courses 

19.  Early  and  Middle  English. 

Studies,  Etymological  and  Syntactical,  in  the  Early  English 
Romances,  Chronicles  and  Homilies.  For  Anglo-Saxon  students 
only.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

9.  The  Modern  Short  Story. 

Studies  in  the  form  and  quality  of  the  Short  Story.  Daily, 
2 :35  p.  m.  Prof.  Scott. 

11.  English  Ballads. 

Studies  in  Popular  Ballad  Poetry.  Daily,  10  a.  m.  Prof.  Scott. 

10.  Early  English  Drama. 

Text,  Manley’s  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m. 
Prof.  Trueblood. 

14.  Literary  Forms. 

Practical  studies  in  Journalism.  For  advanced  students  only. 

11 :40  a.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

20.  Early  English  Poetry. 

Studies  in  Chaucer.  For  advanced  students  only.  Daily,  11 :40 
a.  m.  Prof.  Scott. 


Summer  Term  Courses 

6.  T he  Poets. 

Ten  poems  from  each  of  these  authors:  Lowell,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Kipling,  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

9.  The  Modern  Spiort  Story. 

Text,  Baldwin’s  American  Short  Story,  with  typical  stories  from 
various  authors.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

13.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Text,  Woodbridge,  with  illustrative  studies  (whole  dramas) 
from  Shakespeare  and  the  Ancient  Classics.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 
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21.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom. 

A practical  course  in  Syntax,  adapted  to  the  common  needs  of 
teachers.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

Any  of  the  above  Summer  Courses  will  be  given  during  the 
six  weeks  of  the  Summer  of  1910,  beginning  June  20,  if  as  many 
as  four  students  apply  for  it.  All  of  them  are  taught  as  College 
Courses,  but  all  are  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
of  teaching  them. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

Spring  Term  Course 

BIBLE  READINGS 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a special 
study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of  Quality, 
Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will  be  made 
to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show  the  best 
method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies.  Two 
or  three  hours. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  will  consist  of  the  following 
courses : 

1.  Vocal  Expression  (Double  Course). 

Elements  of  Quality,  Force,  Pitch  and  Time.  Principles  of 
action  applied  to  selections  in  delivery.  Original  orations.  (Fulton 
and  Trueblood’s  “Practical  Elocution  and  Standard  Selections.,,) 
Special  selections  from  Riley,  Kipling  and  Van  Dyke. 

2.  Shakespeare  (Double  Course). 

A critical  study  and  readings  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest and  King  Lear,  and  Van  Dyke’s  House  of  Rimmon. 

Both  courses  will  be  given  full  five  hours’  credit. 

Note — Any  student  wishing  private  work  in  readings  and  recita- 
tions can  make  arrangements  for  same  by  applying  to  the  head  of 
the  department. 
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Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  W.  0.  MENDENHALL 
PROFESSOR  LAURENCE  HADLEY 
PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  0.  BEAL  (SUMMER  TERM) 

Spring  Term  Courses 
The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

A study  of  general  methods  in  the  mathematics  class-room,  in- 
cluding the  .laboratory  method.  Discussions  on  the  presentation  of 
topics  in  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.  Students  will 
review  and  compare  various  text  books.  Prof.  Mendenhall. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

1.  Arithmetic  (Teachers’  Course). 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students. 

2.  Algebra  (Two  Courses). 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 

3.  Plane  Geometry  (Two  Courses). 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  comprises  the  fundamental 
conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  demonstrate 
original  exercises. 

4.  Solid  Geometry  (Double  Course). 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in  Went- 
worth. 

5.  College  Algebra  (Double  Course). 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  and  two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
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equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and  de- 
terminants. Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  representa- 
tion of  functions.  (One  college  credit.) 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Double  Course). 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae,  and  the 
solution  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  (One 
college  credit.) 


Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  BROWN 
MR.  MORRIS 

The  regular  work  in  Physics  is  designed  with  three 
ideas  in  view.  First,  to  give  students  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  of  Physics.  Second,  to  fit  students  for 
teaching  the  subject  in  high  schools  or  other  secondary 
schools.  Third,  to  prepare  students  for  pursuing  studies 
in  universities  and  technical  schools.  During  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Terms  special  attention  is  given  to  those 
students  preparing  to  teach.  Text,  lecture  and  labora- 
tory methods  are  used.  The  following  courses  will  be 
given  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  : 

Spring  Term  Courses 
3.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures  and  text  work 
on  electricity  and  light.  Open  to  all  college  students.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  8 a.  m. 

6.  General  Experimental  Physics. 

This  is  a laboratory  course,  intended  to  accompany  course  3. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 a.  m. 

9.  Electricity. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  electrical  measurements.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  courses  1,  2 and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 
Daily,  10  a.  m. 
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10.  Electricity. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  induction,  motors  and  dynamos. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3 and  9.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  10:50  a.  m. 

Summer  Term  Courses 
la.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  elementary  course.  This  course  is  especially  adapted 
to  those  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  High  Schools.  It  includes 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Millikan  and  Gale’s  First  Course  in 
Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used.  Daily. 

1.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures,  text  and 
laboratory  work.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  elementary 
Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  Laboratory  work  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. 

Under  this  course  arrangements  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  Physics  and  Trig- 
onometry. Daily. 

Manual  Training 

FIRST  YEAR 

1,  2,  3.  Bench  Work  in  Wood. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:45  and  2:35  p.  m.  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Terms. 

second  year 

4.  Wood  Turning. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  and  2 :35  p.  m.  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Terms. 

5,  6.  Metal  Working. 

Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering  and  polishing  of  metals;  ele- 
mentary lathe  work  and  screw  cutting.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1 :45  and  2 :35  p.  m.,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer 
Terms. 
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The  shop  is  equipped  with  six  benches,  twelve  sets  of  tools, 
two  wood  lathes  and  one  screw  cutting  lathe.  Students  are  held 
accountable  for  loss  or  breakage  of  tools.  A fee  of  two  dollars 
per  term  is  charged  each  student  pursuing  the  work  to  cover  the 
cost  of  material  used.  In  case  a student  furnishes  his  own  material 
for  a problem  in  bench  work,  a fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  will  be 
charged  for  wear  of  tools.  And  in  case  the  problems  are  in  lathe 
work,  one  dollar  per  term. 


Department  of  Chemistry 

DR.  HARRY  N.  HOLMES 

Summer  Term  Courses 

During  the  first  half  of  the  summer  double  time  work 
in  Chemistry  will  be  given,  calling  for  a full  term’s  credit. 
Those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  take  Course  1.  More  advanced  work  of  Freshman 
grade  will  also  be  offered. 

Any  laboratory  course  desired  may  be  taken. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  course  in  Qualitative  An- 
alysis. 

Summer  Term  Courses 
The  work  will  be  selected  from  the  following  courses : 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course,  for  beginners,  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic  (Qualitative  Lectures). 

Lectures  on  the  reaction  and  methods  of  Qualitative  Analysis, 
and  the  principles  of  Oxidation  and  Reduction. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

This  laboratory  course  gives  practice  in  the  analysis  of  alloys, 
minerals  and  general  unknowns.  It  should  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  course  4. 
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8.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

About  twenty  compounds  made.  Excellent  training  for  a 
manufacturing  chemist. 

9.  Elements  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  Gravimetric  Analysis  as  a preparation 
for  Volumetric  Analysis. 

13.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

More  difficult  analysis  and  greater  accuracy  required  than  in 
course  9.  Deals  chiefly  with  Volumetric  Analysis. 

16.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

As  a preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 

18.  Electro  Chemistry. 

Students  in  this  course  are  given  practice  in  electrolytic  refining 
and  analysis  of  metals  and  electrolytic  manufactures.  Practice  in 
the  care  and  construction  of  primary  and  storage  cells  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

Domestic  Science  Chemistry. 

A special  course  in  elementary  chemistry  will  be  offered,  pre- 
senting only  those  principles  and  exercises  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  students  interested  in  the  chemistry  of  domestic  science. 
Given  in  semi-popular  style  with  no  college  credit  attached. 

Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  and  choose  Geology  as  their  major  sub- 
ject, are  required  to  take  the  equivalent  of  nine  five-hour 
credits  in  Geology.  Those  who  choose  Geology  and  some 
related  science  such  as  Chemistry  or  Biology  as  major, 
will  take  the  equivalent  of  six  five-hour  courses  in  each  of 
the  two  departments,  Geology  and  Biology,  or  Geology 
and  Chemistry. 

Students  not  making  Geology  their  major,  are  ad- 
mitted to  any  course  in  the  department  for  which  they 
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have  sufficient  preparation.  The  following  courses  reg- 
ularly offered  at  the  time  indicated  are  especially  valuable 
for  teachers  of  Physical  Geography;  other  courses  are 
listed  in  this  catalogue. 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief,  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3 :25  p.  m., 
Fall  Term.  Repeated,  Spring  Term,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 8 a.  m. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
mens. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:25  p.  m.,  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawings  of  profiles 
and  sections.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the  work 
of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not  included  in 
the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earthquakes;  (4)  dia- 
strophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming  movements. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3:25  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  D.  W.  DENNIS 
MR.  MARKLE 

Spring  Term  Courses 

3.  Birds. 

A study  of  relationships.  Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that 
nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accompanied 
by  lectures  on  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  nesting,  the 
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food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

3.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish  and 
organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text,  Foster 
and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot,  for  reference.  Daily,  1 :45 
p.  m.,  Spring  Term. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

Information  to  be  given  in  subsequent  announcements. 

Department  of  Music 

MISS  FRANCISCO,  DIRECTOR 
MISS  HECKER 

Summer  Term  Courses 

Miss  Francisco  will  offer  work  in  both  piano  and  voice 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Summer  Term. 

Students  taking  music  with  Miss  Francisco  during 
the  Summer  Term  only , will  be  required  to  take  two  les- 
sons per  week.  Those  who  continue  their  work  from  the 
Spring  Term  may  register  for  one  lesson  per  week,  if 
they  so  desire. 

Tuition,  two  lessons  per  week  for  six  weeks,  in  Piano 
or  Voice,  twelve  dollars.  One  lesson  per  week,  six  dol- 
lars. _ 

Expenses 

Seventy-five  dollars,  or  less,  will  cover  all  necessary 
expenses  for  board  and  tuition  during  the  Spring  Term. 
Board  in  the  College  Dormitory,  for  the  twelve  weeks  of 
the  Summer  Term,  will  cost  $50;  for  six  weeks,  $25.  Tui- 
tion charges  in  Summer  Term  are  as  follows: 

1.  Students  wishing  to  comply  with  the  law  for  teachers  may 
take  two  professional  courses,  together  with  Observation  and  two 
common  school  branches,  or  one  college  subject,  for  a single  fee  of 
$10  per  half  term. 
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2.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Library^  Work  with 
Children  and  Schools  is  $1. 

3.  All  other  courses  reciting  one  period  per  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  for  six  weeks,  $5. 

4.  All  courses  reciting  two  periods  per  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  for  six  weeks,  $10. 

5.  A pro  rata  charge  is  made  for  courses  reciting  fewer  than 
four  periods  per  week. 

6.  For  charges  in  music,  see  page  24. 

7.  Laboratory  Fees — Nature  Study,  50  cents;  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  $1  for  one-half  credit;  $2  for  full  credit. 

Board 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitories  for  the  twelve 
weeks  of  the  Summer  Term  is  $50;  for  six  weeks,  $25,  in 
advance,  two  students  to  each  room.  These  figures  in- 
clude cost  of  furnished  room,  meals,  light,  heat  and  use 
of  bath  rooms. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  dormitories  on  May  30  or 
31,  as  well  as  March  28  or  29,  must  engage  rooms  in  ad- 
vance, or  run  the  risk  of  being  disappointed.  The  Earlham 
boarding  privileges  are  in  great  demand.  The  college 
has  its  own  farm,  from  which  comes  daily  our  supply  of 
milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  table 
board  is  wholesome  and  first-class.  And  yet,  as  will  be 
observed,  the  prices  are  remarkably  reasonable,  for  these 
days  of  expensive  living. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the 
dormitories,  or  to  board  themselves,  assistance  will  be 
given  by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  finding  suitable 
places. 

Students  should  bring  their  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana 


The  ninth  Summer  School  for  Librarians  will  be  held 
at  Earlham  College,  June  22  to  August  2,  1910.  Only 
those  will  be  admitted  who  have  had  a four  years’  high 
school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  are  filling  li- 
brary positions,  or  are  under  definite  appointment  to 
them. 

Instructors 

Carl  H.  Milam,  Director. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  A.  B.;  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1907-08;  assistant,  Purdue  University  Library  1908- 
09;  Secretary  and  State  organizer,  Public  Library  Com- 
mission of  Indiana. 

Florence  Rising  Curtis,  Head  Instructor. 

Wells  College,  N.  Y.,  1891-94;  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1894-96;  Assistant,  Osterhout  Library,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  1896-97;  Pottsdam,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  1899- 
1900;  Secretary  and  Librarian,  State  Normal  School,  Potts- 
dam, N.  Y.,  1900;  Librarian,  Athenaeum  Library,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  1906-08;  Instructor,  State  Library  School, 
University  of  Illinois,  1908  to  date. 

Carrie  E.  Scott,  A.  B.,  Indiana  University. 

Indiana  State  Library,  1903-04;  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1905-06;  Pittsburg  Carnegie  Library,  1906-07;  As- 
sistant Organizer,  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 

William  Murray  Hepburn,  M.  A.,  Dalhousie. 

B.  L.  S.,  New  York  State  Library  School,  1903;  Assistant 
Reference  Librarian;  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  1903- 
04;  Librarian,  Purdue  University,  1904  to  date. 
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A number  of  well-known  library  workers  will  visit  the 
Library  School  and  lecture  during  the  summer  session. 
Among  those  expected  are  L.  J.  Bailey,  librarian,  Gary 
Public  Library;  D.  C.  Brown,  librarian,  Indiana  State 
Library;  Miss  Eliza  G.  Browning,  librarian,  Indianapolis 
Public  Library;  Miss  Linda  M.  Clatworthy,  librarian, 
Dayton  Public  Library;  Arthur  Cunningham,  librarian, 
Indiana  State  Normal ; J.  P.  Dunn,  president,  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  of  Indiana;  Chalmers  Hadley,  secre- 
tary, A.  L.  A. ; Edward  C.  Hertzberg,  bookbinder,  Chi- 
cago; John  A.  Lapp,  legislative  reference  librarian,  Indi- 
ana State  Library;  Harlow  Lindley,  librarian,  Earlham 
College. 


Course  of  Study 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures. 
These  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  work  with  books, 
subjected  to  daily  revision.  About  six  hours  each  day 
will  be  required  for  study  and  lectures.  The  books  used 
in  the  practice  work  will  include  a special  collection 
owned  by  the  Public  Library  Commission  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Earlham  College  Library. 

Cataloging. 

The  preparation  of  a dictionary  card  catalog,  covering  au- 
thor. title  and  simple  subject  entries,  analytics  and  cross  refer- 
ences, will  receive  attention.  Practice  will  be  given  in  ordering 
and  adapting  for  use  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards.  Twenty 
lectures.  Miss  Curtis. 

Classification. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  in  general  use  in  li- 
braries, will  be  taught.  Practical  work  in  classifying  books  will 
be  afforded  with  special  reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  most 
important  classes.  Twelve  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 
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Work  with  Children. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  planning  and  equipment  of 
the  children’s  room;  children’s  classics;  fairy  tales  for  children; 
Indian  and  other  stories  for  children;  books  for  older  girls  and 
boys;  reference  work  with  children;  story  hour  in  the  library; 
bulletin  and  picture  work;  library  and  school  co-operation;  se- 
lection of  books  for  children,  etc.  A collection  of  one  hundred 
children’s  books  in  recommended  editions  will  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  work.  Ten  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Reference  Work. 

The  Library  of  Earlham  College  contains  many  valuable 
works  of  reference.  These  will  be  studied  and  compared,  and 
the  class  will  be  directed  to  other  authorities.  Practical  refer- 
ence problems  will  be  the  basis  of  the  work.  There  will  be  one 
or  two  lectures  on  government  documents.  Ten  lectures.  Mr. 
Hepburn. 

Book  Selection. 

This  course  will  comprise  lectures  on  the  general  principles 
of  book  selections,  and  the  most  important  aids  to  be  used.  Spe- 
cial lectures  on  books  in  the  different  classes  will  be  given  by 
visiting  librarians.  An  extensive  problem  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  a small  library  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
work.  Ten  lectures.  Miss  Curtis  and  others. 

Administration. 

The  lectures  on  administration  will  cover  such  subjects  as 
the  business  side  of  the  library;  relation  of  the  librarian  to  the 
trustees;  rules  and  regulations;  advertising  the  library  and  li- 
brary extension.  Most  of  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  by 
visiting  librarians.  Ten  lectures. 

Book  Numbers 

Cutter-Sanborn  alphabetic  order  tables  will  be  used  for  as- 
signing book  numbers.  Three  lectures.  Miss  Curtis. 

Loans. 

Charging  systems,  adapted  to  large  and  small  libraries,  will 
be  illustrated  by  appropriate  supplies.  The  respective  merits  of 
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several  systems  will  be  presented,  and  talks  given  concerning 
needs  of  individual  libraries.  Three  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Order  and  Accession. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  the  lectures  on  preparation 
of  order  lists,  checking  accounts,  accession  and  shelf-list  records, 
annual  inventories,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves,  etc.  Four  lectures.  Miss  Curtis. 

Binding. 

Binding  materials,  their  cost  and  durability,  preparation  of 
record  of  books  sent  to  the  bindery,  mending  books,  when  not 
to  mend  books,  etc.  Two  lectures. 

Library  Handwriting. 

As  the  six  week’s  course  will  not  admit  of  the  acquirement 
of  any  proficiency  in  library  handwriting,  each  accepted  appli- 
cant is  advised  to  practice  it  before  the  opening  of  the  school. 
(For  directions,  see  Simplified  Library  School  Rules,  pages  78- 
82.) 

There  will  also  be  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  trade 
bibliography,  library  buildings  and  furnishings,  the  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission,  traveling  libraries,  etc. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  one  or  more  general  semi- 
nars will  be  held  for  the  free  discussion  of  miscellaneous 
topics. 

General  Information 

The  course  of  instruction  complies  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Library  Association’s  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Training,  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  regarding 
summer  library  schools.  Those  who  perform  the  work 
of  the  six  weeks  satisfactorily  and  pass  the  closing  exam- 
ination, will  receive  certificates  from  the  Public  Library 
Commission,  and  all  who  receive  this  certificate  will  be 
given  two-fifths  of  a credit  in  Earlham  College. 
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Tuition  for  the  six  weeks’  course  is  $10,  payable  to  the 
Earlham  College  treasurer.  The  lecture  and  study  rooms 
for  the  school  will  be  in  Earlham  College  Library  Build- 
ing. One  section  of  the  girls’  dormitory  will  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  library  school  girls. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Summer  School 
for  Librarians,  address 

CARL  H.  MILAM, 
Secretary,  Public  Library  Commission, 

58  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boarding 

Students  board  in  the  college  dormitories  or  in  pri- 
vate families,  at  their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  college  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Matron. 

Earlham  Hall  and  Bundy  Hall  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Boarding  Department  of  the  college.  The  build- 
ings are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
students  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  build- 
ings. Study  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  fur- 
nished, but  are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served,  are 
furnished  in  the  dining  room.  A number  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  reside  within  the  college  and  board  at  the 
same  tables  with  the  students.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
teachers  and  students  with  good  and  acceptable  board  at 
the  lowest  practicable  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  comforts,  influences  and  advantages  of  a Christian 
home. 

Because  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term , the  dormitories  will  close  to  students  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  week.  Exceptions  will  be  made 
if  necessary , in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  unusual  dis- 
tance. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  Bundy 
Hall  furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels  and  napkins, 
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A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the 
college  laundry  for  students  boarding  in  the  Halls.  This 
does  not  apply  to  Summer  term  students.  Bath  rooms 
are  free  to  all  students  boarding  in  the  building. 

A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence, is  employed  by  the  college,  whose  services  are  free 
to  students  boarding  in  the  dormitories,  except  in  cases 
of  protracted  sickness,  when  a reasonable  charge  will  be 
made. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations 
of  the  college  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  tak- 
ing meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  lodging  or 
study  rooms,  they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the 
register  in  the  Superintendent’s  office.  A strict  observ- 
ance of  this  regulation  is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath  rooms  and  laundry  are 
not  open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dormitories. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  college  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  the  dormitories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any 
other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

The  dormitories  are  not  open  for  students  during  any 
of  the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board 
cover  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close 
of  the  examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remain- 
ing later,  will  be  charged  extra. 
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Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he 
agrees  to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  insti- 
tution, all  of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  college  community  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  or 
manifests  an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  main- 
taining good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are 
detrimental  to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  college, 
he  will  be  privately  dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to 
withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormi- 
tory lights  will  be  turned  off  not  later  than  10 :30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  dormitories  constitute  a board  of 
control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department 
of  the  college,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  college 
faculty,  as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to 
suspend  any  student  from  residence  in  the  dormitories 
whenever  his  or  her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such 
action  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the 
college  buildings  or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  college,  resulting 
from  willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed 
upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid 
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in  cash.  Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment 
in  such  cases  forfeits  his  rights  in  the  college. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  resid- 
ing in  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitations  immedi- 
ately before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services 
are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in 
their  character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give 
them  such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance 
upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  in  their  own  homes  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  religious  services  at  the  college  on  Sab- 
bath morning.  A record  of  non-attendance  is  entered 
upon  the  permanent  card  and  becomes  a part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  of  the  student.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general 
prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students  and  officers,  at- 
tendance upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Religious  ; Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  majority 
are  members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  promote 
interest  in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within 
the  college.  They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promot- 
ing good  fellowship  among  the  students. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Associations — The  Bible  classes 
are  recognized  as  a very  important  feature  of  the  college 
work,  and  are  well  supported.  During  the  last  year 
classes  have  been  maintained  in  “The  Life  of  Christ,” 
“The  Prophets,”  “International  Sunday  School  Lessons,” 
“Life  of  Paul,”  “Acts  and  Epistles,”  “Social  Significance 
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of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,”  “Old  Testament  Characters.” 
The  classes  have  been  in  charge  of  professors  and  com- 
petent students,  and  have  met  weekly  at  hours  conveni- 
ent to  the  students.  Many  students  have  also  taken  part 
in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  West  Richmond  Friends 
Church. 

Mission  Study  Department — The  interest  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  arouse  a greater  missionary 
spirit  among  the  students  and  to  give  those  who  are 
planning  to  make  this  their  life  work  an  opportunity  for 
systematic  study.  Several  classes  will  be  organized  for 
the  coming  year,  each  class  choosing  some  subject  in 
which  it  is  particularly  interested. 

College  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attend- 
ance upon  any  college,  numerous  items  must  be  taken 
carefully  into  account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light, 
heat,  laundry,  society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in 
determining  the  comparative  outlay  at  different  insti- 
tutions. The  public  sentiment  prevailing  in  a student 
body  of  a college  in  favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is, 
as  a rule,  of  quite  as  much  consequence  as  the  matter 
of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the 
most  capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found 
employment  in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet 
a large  part  of  their  college  expenses.  But  students  from 
a distance  are  not  advised  to  enter  college  without  know- 
ing in  advance  from  what  source  their  expenses  can  be 
met  for  at  least  one  full  term.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  capable,  reliable,  energetic  students  rarely  find  it  im- 
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possible  to  secure  an  education  at  Earlham  College  for 
want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall 
or  Bundy  Hall 


Fall  term  . . $89  00 

Winter  term  83  00 

Spring  term  78  00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  137),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular 
amount  of  work  in  all  subjects,  except  Music.  This  also 
includes  the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture, including  all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  college  in  the  coun- 
try offers  equal  advantages  at  less  cost. 

Tuition  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Earlham  Hall 
or  Bundy  Hall 

Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term 25  00 

For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  104. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  130  and  131. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (1)  A 
fee  of  $2  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Labor- 
atory, including  Courses  in  “Trees,”  “Birds”  and  “Oste- 
ology ; (2)  A fee  of  $2  per  term  in  the  Physics  Labora- 
tory; (3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee 

of  $3  per  term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work;  a 
deposit  of  $2  per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the 
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Chemical  Laboratory  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing 
broken  apparatus ; when  the  student  returns  the  key  to 
his  desk  the  apparatus  returned  is  checked  off,  and  the 
unused  balance  of  his  deposit  is  returned ; (4)  A demon- 
stration fee  of  $1  per  term  for  students  taking  Psychol- 
ogy ; (5)  A fee  of  $3  for  Determinative  Mineralogy, 
Course  7,  Department  of  Geology;  and  a deposit  of  $2  to 
cover  cost  of  broken  apparatus,  under  conditions  stated, 
for  fees  in  chemical  laboratory;  (6)  An  athletic  fee  of 
$1.25  per  term,  which  carries  with  it  free  admission  to  all 
games  held  at  the  college;  (7) A graduation  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  at  the  close  of  the  college  course:  (8)  Twenty- 

five  cents  is  charged  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or 
other  heavy  piece  of  baggage  to  the  college  or  the  rail- 
road station;  (9)  An  extra  charge  of  $7  a term  when  a 
student  is  allowed  to  room  alone;  (10)  The  fee  for  a 
special  examination  is  $5,  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library 
Fund;  (11)  A fee  of  50  cents  for  delay  or  change  in  reg- 
istration (see  page  40). 

Payment  of  Bills 

Payment  of  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  Students  are  not  admitted  to  classes 
until  this  has  been  arranged  with  the  Treasurer.  In  case  a 
student  is  absent  for  three  weeks  or  longer  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  equally  urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the 
money  paid  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a physician’s 
certificate,  but  no  rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period. 
If  any  should  leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or 
be  expelled  or  suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  ad- 
vanced. _ A 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
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and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are 
unable  to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is 
given  in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
college  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for 
the  coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50 
each.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum 
necessary  expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel, 
clothing  and  books)  to  $200  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholar- 
ships with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing 
from  the  Principal  of  the  last  school  where  he  attended, 
together  with  such  information  concerning  his  financial 
ability  as  shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his 
application  may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  or  Bundy  Halls,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
The  benefits  of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from 
students  who  incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or 
who  fail  to  maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1910-11  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1910. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certifi- 
cates to  be  filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian, 
and  his  last  principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zarchariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valu- 
able land,  directing  that  “the  net  proceeds  resulting  from 
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the  rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the 
proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of 
students  in  Earlham  College/’  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions, as  set  forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament : 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  be- 
quest in  order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  inten- 
tion, I direct  that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said 
lands,  or  fund,  shall  be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
Earlham  College,  as  follows:  First,  to  the  education,  as  herein- 

after directed,  of  my  blood  relations,  preference  being  given 
to  those  bearing  the  name  Stanley.  * * * It  being  understood 
that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  my  rela- 
tions shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  to  be  edu- 
cated at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere.  Persons  who 
apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of  the  said 
fund,  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it 
being  understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess, 
any  rights  or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by 
reason  of  their  being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not 
possessed  by  other  students  as  to  their  control  and  government 
by  the  college  authorities.  Students  admitted  to  said  college 
under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tuition 
and  board  to  the  extent  of  the  available  income  which  shall 
come  into  the  hands  of  said  college  authorities,  as  long  as  said 
college  contains  boarding  departments.  If  said  boarding  de- 
partment of  said  college  should  be  abolished,  then  said  income 
shall  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said  students  only. 
* * * If  a greater,  number  of  students  entitled  to  enter  said 
college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  apply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund  than  said  income 
will  provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities  shall  apply  said 
income  for  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata . 
At  the  time  application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in 
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order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory 
proof  shall  be  made  by  such  person  to  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  eligibility  of  such  person  as  to  his  blood  and  other  qual- 
ifications.. it  being  my  desire  that  the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall 
be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  as  herein  designated,  and  to 
those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and  deportment,  shall  render 
themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stan- 
ley Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on 
or  before  August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term, 
on  or  before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before 
December  1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1. 
Upon  those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  pref- 
erence. Applications  must  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, together  with  satisfactory  written  credentials  con- 
cerning the  applicant’s  character  and  scholarship  and 
blood  relationship  to  the  founder  of  the  Zachariah  J. 
Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The  amount  available  for  the 
use  of  students  will  be  announced  on  August  1. 
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The  daily  chapel  exercises  occur  from  9:50  to  10:10. 
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STUDENTS 


GRADUATES  OF  1909 

Walter  M.  Batchelor,  B.S Logansport,  Ind. 

Myrtle  Judith  Boblett,  A.B Greenfield,  Ind. 

Harold  Everett  Chapman,  B.S Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Laura  Ruth  Doan,  B.S Amo,  Ind. 

Silas  Edgar  Fauquher,  B.S Evansville,  Ind. 

Maria  Francisco,  A.B.  and  Diploma  in  Music Haviland,  Kansas 

Ethel  Edith  Graham,  A.B Hammond,  Ind. 

Hazel  Hancock,  A.B Anderson,  Ind. 

Otho  Glen  Harrell,  B.S Jacksonville,  111. 

Ruth  Ada  Harvey,  A.B Dunreith,  Ind. 

John  T.  Haworth,  B.S Newberg,  Ore. 

Horace  J.  Hedges,  B.S Alexandria,  Ind. 

Ethel  Louise  Henderson,  A.B Richmond,  Ind. 

Alice  Wakefield  Hill,  A.B Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Anna  M.  Hinson,  A.B Martinsville,  Ind. 

Bessie  Bourne  Jones,  A.B Richmond,  Ind. 

Edna  Blanche  Jones,  A.B Richmond,  Ind. 

Joseph  H.  Jones,  B.S Bloomington,  111. 

Maurice  M.  Jones,  B.S Salem,  Iowa 

Howard  A.  Klepinger,  A.B .Eaton,  Ohio 

Wilmer  W.  Lindley,  B.S Lynn,  Ind. 

Louis  Mitchell,  B.S Lafayette,  Ind. 

Mary  B.  Moffett,  A.B Lewisville,  Ind. 

Ethel  Ruth  Moore,  A.B Huntington,  Ind. 

Leslie  C.  Nanney,  B.S Bedford,  Ind. 

Alice  Esther  Newman,  A.B Ridgeville,  Ind. 

Donna  Isabel  Parke,  A.B Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  W.  Perkins,  A.B Duluth,  Minn. 

Lydia  Ellen  Pike,  A.B C.  Victoria,  Tampas,  Mexico 

J.  Evelyn  Reeve,  A.B Camby,  Ind. 

Jonathan  Clark  Rogers,  B.S Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Cornelia  Shugart,  A.B Vermilion  Grove,  111. 
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Hilda  Deborah  Shute,  A.B Russiaville,  Ind. 

Ruthana  M.  Simms,  A.B Richmond,  Ind. 

Emmajean  Smith,  A.B Richmond,  Ind. 

Catherine  Charles  Snepp,  A.B Earlham,  Ind. 

Grace  Tipton  Stanley,  Diploma  in  Music Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Helen  Stanley,  A.B Wichita,  Kansas 

Anna  Laura  Stanley,  A.B Westfield,  Ind. 

Rema  Harriet  Stone,  A.B Rushville,  Ind. 

Helena  Baxter  Sutton,  A.B Chicago,  111. 

Verne  F.  Swain,  B.S Wichita,  Kansas 

Anna  Mabel  Trueblood,  A.B Salem,  Ind. 

Claude  W.  Ullom,  B.S Glendive,  Mont. 

Oliver  Weesner,  B.S Newberg,  Ore. 

Herbert  Elmore  White,  A.B Whittier,  Cal. 

Wm.  Howard  Winslow,  A.B Carthage,  Ind. 

Ada  Woodward,  A.B Richmond,  Ind. 


STUDENTS,  1909-10 
Graduate  Students 

Elliott,  William,  B.S.,  ’08,  Earlham  College,  In  absentia , 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Fostler,  Constance,  A.B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Hill,  Elbert  N.,  A.B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College,  In  absentia Amboy 

Lawrence,  Mary  W.,  A.B.,  ’09,  Earlham  College Richmond 


Levering,  George  C.,  A.B.,  ’01,  Earlham  College,  In  absentia, 

Winchester 

Salmans,  Bertha  Mabel,  A.B.,  ’08,  Friends  University,  In  absentia, 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Undergraduate  Students 

Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance : s. — 
Summer  term;  f. — Fall  term;  w. — Winter  term;  sp. — Spring  term. 

The  term  Education  indicates  that  students  are  taking  Teachers’ 
Professional  work  only. 

Students  Having  15,  or  More,  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  1909 


Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English,  25% Richmond 

Baldwin,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  35% Westfield 
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Barnett,  Edith,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  25% Mooresville 

Bateman,  Lulu  May,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  20^2 Auburn 

Beasley,  Zola  Bernice,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  34% Fairmount 

Beebe,  Daniel  Laban,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  35% Kankakee,  111. 

Bird,  Clara  May,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  36% Lynn 

Bland,  Walter  Perry,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  34% Jolietville 

Blose,  Joseph,  s.,  16^4 Centerville 

Bond,  Florence,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  27% Richmond 

Brown,  Lois  Lillian,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  18% Campbellsburg 

Brown,  Paul  Howard,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  18% Spiceland 

Brown,  Sherman  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  22% Richmond 

Bruner,  C.  Herbert,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  24% Greenfield 

Bruner,  Philip,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  27% Greenfield 

Calvert,  Rachel  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  28% Selma,  Ohio 

Carey,  Grace,  f.  w.,  German,  34 Summitville 

Caseley,  Anna,  s.,  History,  28%o Richmond 

Coate,  Roland  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  17% Richmond 

Coles,  Florence  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  29 Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Colvin,  Zella,  f.  w.,  Mathematics,  17% Williamsburg 

Comstock,  Howard  Payne,  f.  w.  sp.,  Hist,  and  P.  Sc.,  36%.Noblesville 

Conrad,  Roy  Monroe,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  27% Darlington 

Coppock,  Ralph  S.,  A.B.,  s Bloomingdale 

Corwin,  Florence,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  35 Richmond 

Cox,  Dudley  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  16% Indianapolis 

Craig,  Orville,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  23% New  Castle 

Crump,  Clifford  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  18% Greensfork 

Davis,  Roy  Benton,  /.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  19% Maitland,  Mo. 

Davis,  Theodore  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  16% Greensfork 

DeLong,  Ida  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  16% 

Hudson  Falls  (Sandy  Hill),  N.  Y. 
Denman,  Perley  James,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.,  33%.  . .Marshall 

Deuker,  Benjamin  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  17% Richmond 

Doan,  Marguerite,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  23 Richmond 

Doherty,  Everett  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  24 Fairmount 

Duffield,  J.  O.,  f.  w.,  Mathematics,  19% New  Madison,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Edith  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  18% Indianapolis 

Eliason,  Edith,  s.  sp.,  English,  23% East  Germantown 

Elliott,  Frank  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  29% Richmond 
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Estes,  Louise  Alden,  /.  w.,  Latin,  38 Westfield 

Eves,  Lillian,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  27% Richmond 

Fagan,  W.  Brock,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  34% Richmond 

Farlow,  Lilith  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  38 New  London 

Fenimore,  Janet,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  38 Anderson 

Fisher,  Edgar  Andrew,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Hist,  and  Pol.  Science,  35%, 

Eaton,  Ohio 

Fossett,  Fred  Erskine,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  27 Brunswick,  Me. 

Francis,  Fred,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  23% Bridgeport 

Furnas,  Homer  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  19% Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Miriam  Hannah,  w.  sp.,  German,  25% Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Paul  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  26% Earlham 

Gainey,  Katherine,  s.,  English,  21 Liberty 

Gilbert,  J.  Lemoyne,  f.  w.  sp.,  Geology,  19% Wabash 

Gilchrist,  Albert  Seaton,  f.,  18% Richmond 

Gluys,  Mary  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  40% Richmond 

Graves,  Virginia,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  28% Richmond 

Hadley,  Inez,  w.  sp.,  18% Seattle,  Wash. 

Hadley,  Laurence,  w.,  Music Danville 

Hall,  Albert  R.,  j,  Bible,  23% Paoli 

Hall,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French,  35% Elizabethtown 

Hancock,  Franc  Berry,  s.  f.  sp.,  17% La  Grange,  111. 

Hancock,  John,  s.,  Geology,  33 Fairmount 

Hardin,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  17% Knightstown 

Harrison,  Isaac  William,  s.,  Education,  18 Richmond 

Hartman,  Catherine,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  22% Remington 

Haviland,  Edna  C.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  25 Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Haviland,  Lewise  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  32%o Bryantown,  Md. 

Hawkins,  Melville  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  27% Bridgeport 

Haworth,  Albert  C.,  f.  w.,  16% Ridgefarm,  111. 

Haworth,  Chester  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  34% Danville 

Haworth,  Lester  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.,  35 Danville 

Hayworth,  Daniel  Albert,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  31 Clayton 

Heitbrink,  Caroline,  s.,  German,  31% Richmond 

Hill,  Harold  M.,  f.  w.,  Mathematics,  22% Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Hockett,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  35 Wabash 

Holaday,  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  23% Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hollingsworth,  Clarence  W.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  30% Richmond 
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Hoover,  Lewis  R.,  s.,  Physics,  21 Tuscola,  111. 

Horton,  Agnes  Victoria,  f.  w.,  History,  21% Richmond 

Hostetler,  Rossie  Mildred,  s.,  Latin,  24% Millersburg 

Huffman,  Herbert  L.,  .y.  sp.,  Bible,  34 Winchester 

Hutton,  Sabina  Lucile,  /.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  19% Logansport 

James,  Agnes  I.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  18% Richmond 

Jenkins,  Hugh  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  16% Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Jenkins,  Roy  K.,  /.  w.,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  18% Rockville 

Johnson,  Raymond  C.,  sp.,  20% Carmel 

Johnson,  William,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  37 Fairmount 

Johnston,  Donald  Bond,  f.  w.  sp.,  19 Richmond 

Jones,  Clarence  Kenneth,  f.  w.,  Chemistry,  18% Paoli 

Jones,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  22% Richmond 

Jones,  Inez  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  21% West  Milton,  Ohio 

Jones,  Maurice  M.,  B.S.,  s Salem,  Iowa 

Kelsay,  Henry  Paul,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  17% Amboy 

Kendall,  Clara  B.,  .y.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French,  35 Richmond 

Kerr,  Gorseth  Esta,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  30% Troy,  Ohio 

Knollenberg,  Margaret  Agnes,  /.  w.  sp.,  German,  36% Richmond 

Lamb,  Newton,  .y.,  Chemistry,  15% Richmond 

Larrance,  Hugh  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  26% Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Lewis,  Paul,  History,  38 Williamsburg 

Lindley,  Iva  J.  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  34 Bloomingdale 

Lyboult,  Lyman  H.,  sp.,  History,  15% Centerville 

Maier,  Harmon,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  25% Covington,  Ohio 

Maple,  Florence,  f.,  English,  38%0 Knightstown 

Markle,  Millard  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biol,  and  Geol.,  35^4 Greensfork 

Mayr,  Lucile  King,  sp.,  History,  34% Richmond 

McClellan,  Edward  E.,  Mathematics,  19% Eaton,  Ohio 

McDaniel,  Ruby  Inez,  /.  w.,  18% Knightstown 

Meseke,  Friederika,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  18% St.  Louis  Crossing 

Miller,  Bertha,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  31% Richmond 

Mills,  Laurens  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  17% Valley  Mills 

Morris,  Barclay  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  19% Montezuma 

Morris,  Homer  Lawrence,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  22% Earlham 

Morrison,  S.  Elisabeth,  j.  f.  w.  sp.,  19 Richmond 

Moss,  Pearl  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  36% Richmond 
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Mote,  Sharon  R.,  w.,  16% Piqua,  Ohio 

Myrick,  Raymond  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  17 Richmond 


Neal,  Mabel  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  16% Eaton,  Ohio 

Neave,  R.  Ernest,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.,  39.  .Hughesville,  Md. 

Neff,  Shannon  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  20% Greensfork 

Neth,  Glena  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  38 Covington,  Ohio 

Newman,  Clara  G.,  s.,  English,  32% Richmond 

Newman,  Edmund  Burke,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  16 Cambridge 

Nicholson,  Caroline  Lucile,  f.  w.,  20% Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nicholson,  Vincent  DeWitt,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  36%.  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oler,  Hazel  Bessie,  f.  w.,  German  and  French,  16 Williamsburg 

Painter,  Anna  Mercy,  sp.,  English,  23% New  Castle 

Payne,  Reuben  James,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  24% Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Pennington,  Levi  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  39% Richmond 

Pitts,  Lois  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  35% Morristown 

Pitts,  Wendell  Holmes,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biol,  and  Geol.,  28%. .. Morristown 

Post,  Amy  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  25% Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

Price,  D.  Ray,  f.  w.  sp.,  Education,  16% Spiceland,  Ind. 

Publow,  Ethel  Henley,  Mathematics,  29^4 Carthage,  Ind. 


Quimby,  Dorothy  Katherine,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French,  36%o 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ratliff,  Clara  Bertha,  A.B.,  s Richmond 

Ratliff,  Mary  Louise,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Ger.  and  Fr.,  26%o Lyons,  Kans. 

Reagan,  Chester  Linus,  f.  w.  sp.,  22% Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Rees  Alice  Edna,  f.  w.,  Latin,  20% Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Reeve,  Wilma  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  15% Valley  Mills 

Reynolds,  Cora  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  39% Richmond 

Reynolds,  Maude  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  38%.. Richmond 

*Robbins,  Malcolm  F.,  f.,  19 Richmond 

Roberts,  Willard  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  29% Noblesville 

Ruby,  Florence,  f.,  Education,  36% Union  City 


Sanders,  Robert  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  17% Plainfield 

Scott,  Andrew,  f.  w.,  French  and  German,  33% Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  39 Richmond 

Simms,  Ruthanna,  A.B.,  f.  w.  sp New  Westville,  Ohio 

* Deceased. 
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Snepp,  Catherine,  A.B.,  w Dayton,  Ohio 

Spahr,  Marcia  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  16% Centerville 

Stanley,  Earle  Norris,  f.  w.,  17% Liberty 

Stanley,  Elizabeth,  f.  w.,  Mathematics,  15 Economy 

Stanley,  Rupert  H.,  f.  w.  sp .,  Bible,  36% Carthage 

Stanley,  Grace  T.,  s.,  Music,  26% Liberty 

Stifel,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp .,  Latin,  19% Cambridge  City 

Stout,  Raymond,  s.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  23%o Paoli 

Sudhoff,  Elizabeth,  sp.,  German,  27% Richmond 

Sutton,  Helena  Baxter,  A.B.,  s Chicago,  111. 

Taylor,  Bessie  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  17% Economy 

Teas,  Dorothy  M.,  f.,  English,  37% Carthage,  Mo. 

Tebbetts,  Herbert  Edwin,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  46 Richmond 

Tebbetts,  J.  Walter,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  38^4 Richmond 

Thiebaud,  Marguerite,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  19% Connersville 

Thomas,  Auretta  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  35% Fountain  City 

Thompson,  Bertha  B.,  f.,  17 Ludlow,  Ohio 

Thompson,  Harriet  A.,  s.,  History,  38 Richmond 

Thompson,  Katheryne,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  26% Richmond 

Throckmorton,  Leah,  f.  w.  sp.,  18% Richmond 

Trimble,  Harold  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  37% Bloomingdale 

Trueblood,  Charles  K.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.,  30 Earlham 

Trueblood,  Edna  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  36% Indianapolis 

Walthal,  Oliver,  s.,  Physics,  38 Plainfield 

Weesner,  Carl  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  26% Wabash 

White,  Pauline,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  20 Amo 

Wildman,  Edith  E.,  w.  sp.,  English,  20% Selma,  Ohio 

Wildman,  Ernest  Atkins,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  18%.  .Springfield,  Ohio 

Wildman,  Olive,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  29% Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  s.,  English,  30%o Richmond 

Wilson,  Mark  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  18% New  Lisbon 

Winslow,  Amy,  s.  w.  sp.,  German,  36% Richmond 

Winslow,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  27% Carthage 

Wissler,  William  O.,  s.,  History,  31 Madison 

Witter,  Vera  M.,  w.  sp.,  History,  24% Lynn 

Wood,  Ella  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  17% Noblesville 

Wood,  Grace  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  16% Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Worl,  Russell,  /.  zv.,  English,  29% Cambridge  City 
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Wright,  Addie  Emlin,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  35% Fairmount 

Wright,  Olive  Claire,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  23% New  Castle 

Wright,  Orville  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  37% Spiceland 

Wright,  W.  Russell,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  16% Richmond 

Students  Having  Less  than  15  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  1910. 

Addington,  Sarah,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  12% Richmond 

Alexander,  Pansy  May,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Allen,  Zoe,  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Almonrode,  Hettie  M.,  w.,  3% Winchester 

Atkinson,  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Baer,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s Richmond 

Baldwin,  Mark,  f.  w.  sp.,  12% Fairmount 

Barlow,  Arline,  s.  f.  w.,  Education,  8 Richmond 

Barnard,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% New  Castle 

Barnhart,  Jesse  L.,  f.  w.,  sp.,  5 Camden,  Ohio 

Barrett,  Mildred,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Indianapolis 

Bates,  Dorothy,  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Beard,  Stanley,  f.  w.  sp.,  2% Boston 

Beckman,  Barbara,  f.  w.  sp.,  4% Richmond 

Bell,  Constance,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Blackman,  Bessie,  s.,  Education,  5%o Evansville 

Bolinger,  Fleety  Gladys,  s.,  3 Ridgeville 

Booher,  Nellie  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Darlington 

Borton,  Ernest  J.,  f.  w.,  10%o Greenfield 

Bowen,  Grace  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Noblesville 

Bowing,  Harry  H.,  sp Richmond 

Bowers,  Essie,  sp.,  Education Centerville 

Bradbury,  Anna,  s.,  History,  1 Richmond 

Brady,  Evan  Ezra,  w Indianapolis 

Branson,  Hazel,  s.,  Education,  2 Farmland 

Brennan,  Grace  May,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Brown,  Carrie  Elnora,  s.,  Education,  2^ Connersville 

Brown,  Clinton  Codrus,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  12%. . .New  Madison 

Brown,  Minnie  F.,  s.,  English Eaton,  Ohio 

Brown,  Weltha,  s.,  Music Richmond 

Brubaker,  Ray  Keith,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Portland 
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Brunson,  Austin,  f.  w.,  7% Carmel 

Bundy,  H.  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  11% Converse 

Burke,  Blanche,  Education,  2 Winchester 

Butler,  Pearl,  f.  w.,  4% Greenfield 

Caldwell,  Mary  E.,  w.  sp.,  1% Connersville 

Calloway,  Vera  Ethel,  s.,  Education,  2 Madison 

Cammack,  Edith,  f.w.,2 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Estella  C.,  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Carter,  Lucile,  f.,  English,  11 Danville 

Casney,  Lucile  I.,  s.,  Music Richmond 

Cary,  William  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp.,  10% Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

Castetler,  Ollie  Beatrice,  s.,  Education,  2y2 Fisherswitch 

Chappell,  Elsie  E.,  s.,  Education,  2 Carthage 

Chrisman,  Marguerite,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Clark,  Lindley  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Carthage 

Clendenin,  Harry  Raymond,  s.,  3% Richmond 

Cloyd,  Chloris,  s.,  Education,  2y2 Parker 

Cloyd,  Emerson,  s.,  Education,  Sy2 Parker 

Coale,  Inez  Eliza,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Richmond 

Coffin,  Pearl  D.,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Collins,  Oscar  C.,  f Richmond 

Collins,  Walter  D.,  f New  Madison 

Colvin,  Stella,  s.,  9 Williamsburg 

Comstock,  Leland  Stanford,  f.  w.  sp.,  12% Noblesville 

Connolly,  William  J.,  2% New  Haven,  Conn. 

Conrad,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  f.  w.,2 Richmond 

Cook,  Seth  H.,  f.  w.,  3 Bloomingdale 

Cope,  Lester  N.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Plainfield 

Coppock,  Chester  J.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Coppock,  Esther  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Richmond 

Cowgill,  Samuel  Paul,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Montezuma 

Cox,  M.  Ramona,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Westfield 

Cox,  Opal,  s.,  Music Eaton,  Ohio 

Crome,  Vera  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Richmond 

Crowe,  Fred  H.,  f.,  7% Richmond 

Crowell,  Susan,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Curtis,  Eliza,  3 Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Pavis,  Laurence  C,  sp.,  6. .Fairmount 
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Dickinson,  Mary  E.,  s.,  Education,  2^4 Richmond 

Dirham,  Maude,  s.,  Education,  4>4 South  Bend 

Doddridge,  Sarah  Ethel,  f.  w.,  3% Centerville 

Dowlar,  Charles  W.,  f.  w.,  Mathematics,  7 New  Madison,  Ohio 

Dunlop,  Jane  M.,  s.,  10%o Richmond 

Eckerle,  Jennie  S.,  s.,  Education,  4%o Lynn 

Edger,  Ruth  Gwendoline,  s.,  3 Ridgeville 

Elliott,  Mary  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Carthage 

Elliott,  Woodgie  Ray,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2j4 Lynn 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Jennie,  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Emerson,  Fred  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8% Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Evans,  William  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Indianapolis 


Filby,  Helen  C.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Music Cambridge  City 

Fisher,  Mary  Katherine,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2 Richmond 

Fligle,  Willie  Edgar,  s.,  Education,  5*4 Ridgeville 

Foster,  Harlie  D.,  /.  w.,  1% Connersville 

Foulke,  Elizabeth  E.,  s.,  English,  1 Richmond 

Foulke,  Kenneth  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  8%o Richmond 

Fowble,  George  Albert,  sp New  Paris,  Ohio 

Fraser,  Thomas  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 New  Haven,  Conn. 

Freeman,  Eva  P.,  f.  w.,  6% Westfield 

Funk,  B.  Inez,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2 Dublin 

Fuqua,  Nancy  Inez,  s.,  14% Ingalls 

Furnas,  Philip  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  7%. Earlham 

Gaar,  Mary  Frances,  f.w Richmond 

Gaar,  Mildred,  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Gauker,  Ethel,  s.,  Education,  2^4 Straughn 

Gauker,  Ruby  J.,  s.,  Education,  2^4 Straughn 

Gillispie,  Patrice,  w.  sp.,  1% Gwynnville 

Goble,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  4% Greenfield 

Grave,  Floyd,  1 Monrovia 

Gray,  Georgia,  s.  sp.,  Education Centerville 

Greene,  Otta  Luella,  s.,  Education,  3 Connersville 

Guyer,  Ralph  T.,  s.,  14% Richmond 

Hadley,  Ruth,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Hall,  H.  Paul,  s.  sp.,  2^4 Paoli 

Hamilton,  Anna  P.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Greenfield 
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Hamilton,  Julia  M.,  /.  w.  sp.,  5% Richmond 

Hancock,  Belle,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% La  Grange,  111. 

Handley,  Maree,  f.  w.  sp.,  9% Pendleton 

Hardesty,  Clara,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% New  Castle 

Harding,  Hazel  Alta,  Education,  2 Bethel 

Harris,  Mabel  N.,  s.,  Education,  2 y2 Modoc 

Harris,  Ruth  S.,  s.,  Education,  5 Richmond 

Harvey,  Mary  A.,  s.,  Education,  3 New  Castle 

Hawkins,  Marie,  ^ Farmland 

Hawley,  Cora  Grace,  f.,  5% New  Paris,  Ohio 

Hays,  Walter,  f.  w.  sp.,  3% Markleville 

Heston,  Alice,  s.,  2^2 Ridgeville 

Hiatt,  Edna  Elizabeth,  s.,  1 Winchester 

Hieger,  Ruth,  s.,  1 Richmond 

Higgins,  Bertha  R.,  ^ Richmond 

Hines,  Harley  Cameron,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  9% Noblesville 

Hinshaw,  Christopher  C.,  f.,  % Winchester 

Hobbs,  Donald,  sp.,  Music Dublin 

Holcombe,  Leila,  s Wilmington,  Ohio 

Hoover,  Laura,  sp.,  Education Richmond 

Horton,  Roy  James,  w.  sp.,  1 Richmond 

Hosier,  Mabel  C.,  sp.,  Education Centerville 

Hoskins,  Halford  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Carmel 

Hough,  Orpah,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Huffman,  Mrs.  Grace  Scott,  sp.,  1 Winchester 

Hughbanks,  Ora,  f.  w.  sp.,  3 Plainfield 

Hughel,  Nellie,  w.  sp.,  Music,  4% Anderson 

Hughes,  George  W.  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  7% New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hull,  Susan,  s.  sp.,  Education,  5 Connersville 

Hunt,  Howard  C.,  f.  w.  sp,.  1 Richmond 

Hunt,  Lolie  Abigail,  s.,  Education,  4l/2 Sheridan 

Hunter,  Naomi,  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 


Inman,  Cecil,  s.,  Education,  V/2 Westfield 

Janney,  John  Hall,  Jr.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Brookville,  Md. 

Jenkins,  Robert  Edgar,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Richmond 

Jenkins,  Russell  L.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Johnson,  Aline  K.,  sp Richmond 

Johnson,  Charles  O.,  s.,  Education,  3^2 Winchester 
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Johnson,  Myrtle  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Jones,  Elaine  A.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  7% Richmond 

Jones,  Esther  J.,  s.  sp.,  12% Richmond 

Jones,  Leroy  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  14% Hughesville,  Md. 

Jones,  Ruby  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6^4 West  Milton,  Ohio 

Jones,  Ruby  Hazel,  s.,  Education,  2 Economy 

Jones,  Thomas  Elsa,  f.  w.  sp.,  13 Fairmount 

Kaufman,  Mary  A.,  s.,  Music Richmond 

Keats,  Stonehill,  f.  w.  sp.,  4% Richmond 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Richmond 

Kelly,  Lois  Anna,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Kelsey,  Stella,  s.,  History,  1 Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Helen  Thomas,  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Richmond 

King,  Florence,  s.,  12% Richmond 

King,  William  Ferie,  f.,  1% Richmond 

Kirby,  Cora  Marie,  s.,  Education,  5 Richmond 

Knollenberg,  Bernard  Henry,  f.  w.  sp.,  9% Richmond 

Knott,  L.  Stanton,  f.  w.  sp.,  2% Farmington,  Iowa 

Kriete,  Edna  Meryll,  f.,  9 Lima,  Ohio 

LaMar,  N.  Samuel,  s.,  Education,  2j4 Hagerstown 

Larrance,  George  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Lawhead,  Ilo  Frances,  s.,  Education,  2 Winchester 

Leeson,  Emma,  s.,  4 Richmond 

Lehman,  Gertrude  Emma,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2 J4 Berne 

Lehman,  Gustave  Adolph,  s.,  German,  7 Berne 

Leonard,  Edward  C.,  w.  sp.,  6% Carthage 

Lesley,  Fay  Cecile,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2 Winchester 

Likins,  Mary,  s.,  14%o Richmond 

Lindsay,  Harper  Wood,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Milton 

Lindsey,  M.  E.  Love,  sp.,  Education,  3^2 Economy 

Love,  Lorena  May,  s.,  1 Tonganoxie,  Kans. 

Lott,  Mamie  Olive,  sp.,  10% Richmond 

Lynch,  Nellie  L.,  s.,  Education,  4 Crawfordsville 

Magaw,  Paul,  sp Richmond 

Markle,  Anna  Margaret,  s.,  Webster 

Marlatt,  Edna  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  9% Richmond 

Martin,  Allie,  s.,  Education,  1 y2 Madison 
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Matthews,  Miles  A.,  /.  w.  sp.,  9%> New  Haven,  Conn. 

McClain,  Althea,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  8% Bridgeport 

McDivitt,  Mrs.  Herbert,  s.  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Mcllvaine,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Lewisville 

McLellan,  Martha  E.,  s.,  Music Richmond 

McLellan,  Mary  A.,  s.  sp.,  Education,  \y2 Richmond 

McMinn,  Howard  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Centerville 

McMullen,  Frances  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Lyons  Station 

McMullen,  Harriett  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Lyons  Station 

McMurtry,  Clara  E.,  s.,  Education,  2 Evansville 

McPherson,  Harry  Raymond,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% New  Paris,  Ohio 

Meek,  Carl  L.,  sp Centerville 

Mellette,  Florence  Josephine,  s.,  German,  10% Springport 

Miller,  Harry  Scott,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  9 Richmond 

Mills,  D.  Elva,  w Dublin 

Mills,  Irene,  s.  f.  w.,  Music New  Paris,  Ohio 

Mills,  James  Blair,  /.  w.,  9 Lynn 

Mills,  J.  Howard,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Ridgefarm 

Mills,  Nellie  Zulu,  s.  sp.,  Education,  AJ/2 Winchester 

Mitch,  Augusta,  f.  w.,  11% Rosedale 

Moore,  Pearl,  s.,  1 Liberty 

Morris,  Elizabeth  Hunt,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Education,  9% Richmond 

Morris,  Murray  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  1% Amo 

Morrow,  Ruth  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music,  2%o Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Morrow,  Mary  Meeks,  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Mosbaugh,  Karl  F.,  f.  w.,  9%o Cambridge  City 

Mundhenk,  Zo,  s Eaton,  Ohio 

Newlin,  Genevieve,  sp Richmond 

Newman,  Eleanor,  ^ Cambridge  City 

Nixon,  Elsie,  ^.,3 Farmland 

O’Leary,  John,  s.,  10%o Eaton,  Ohio 

Oler,  Nola  Beryl,  w.,  Music Economy 

Osborne,  Mary,  s.,  Education,  \]/2 Monrovia 

Overman,  Nellie,  sp.,  Education Fountain  City 

Overman,  Vernon  B.,  f.  w.,  6 Amboy 

Painter,  Levinus  K.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  7% New  Castle 

Pavey,  Chloe,  f Huntington 

Paxon,  Fern  Alwilda,  s.,  Education,  2 y2 Milton 
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Peterson,  Marie  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Petty,  Daisy,  s.,  Education,  J4 East  Germantown 

Pickering,  Erma  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Richmond 

Powell,  John  M.,  sp Bryant 

Prather,  Wesley,  s.,  1^4 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Pretlow,  Robert  Tucker,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  3% Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Puckett,  Ina,  s.,  Education,  2 Farmland 

Pyle,  Eva,  s.  f.  w.,  Education,  5}4 Richmond 

Pusey,  Catherine,  sp.,  4% Greenfield 

Ratliff,  Ralph  H.,  f.  w sp.,  6 Pendleton 

Ratliff,  Russell  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Pendleton 

Rausch,  Emma,  f.  w.  sp.,  13%o Rochester 

Reed,  Annie  B.,  s.,  Education,  V/2 Indianapolis 

Reed,  Horace  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5% Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Rees,  Charles  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  13% Rochester 

Rees,  Hazel  Dell,  f.  w.,  6 Greenfield 

Reynolds,  Cora  Bell,  f.w.,  1 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Robinson,  Margaret,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Rockhill,  Everett  E.,  s Lynn 

Rubey,  Fred  P.,  s.,  History,  2 Lynn 

Rush,  Marguerite,  s.,  Education,  2 Richmond 

Sanders,  William  Henry,  s.,  History,  6%o Columbia  City 

Sauer,  Anna  Beatrice,  s.,  Education,  7j4 Madison 

Schaefer,  Abby  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  4 Richmond 

Schneider,  Ruby  Helena  s.,  Education,  2^2 Richmond 

Schuster,  Katherine,  s.,  Education,  S1/^ Liberty 

Scott,  Martha  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  10 Richmond 

Shelley,  Ethel  L.,  sp.,  Education Richmond 

Shedd,  Alice  Elizabeth,  ^ Richmond 

Sherman,  Charles  Earl,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Rushville 

Semler,  Charles  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Milton 

Shierling,  Roy,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2 Winchester 

Shepman,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music,  5% Richmond 

Simmons,  Elenita  Reid,  s.,  Education,  4^4 Richmond 

Simmons,  Mary  Eunice,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Simms,  Gertrude,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% New  Westville,  Ohio 

Smith,  Gertrude  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  7% Richmond 

Smith,  Margaret  F.,  w.  sp.,  5 Spiceland 

Smith,  Mary  Emma,  f.  w.  sp.,  9%o Selma,  Ohio 
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Smithmeyer,  Joseph  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Richmond 

Smyser,  John  C.,  f.,  12% Richmond 

Snyder,  Irene  B.,  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Snyder,  Marie  Anna,  s Milton 

Spahr,  Walter  E.,  f.  w.,  2% Centerville 

Stalker,  Emma  Lena,  f.  w.,  4% Westfield 

Stalker,  Herman,  /.  w.  sp.,  4 Westfield 

Stanley,  Clinton,  s.  sp.,  Education,  7 Carlos 

Stanley,  Lawrence  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Wabash 

Stanley,  Robert,  f.  w.,  1% Carthage 

Stanley,  Thomas  B.,  w.  sp.,  2% Noblesville 

Stanley,  Z.  Jay,  f.  w.  sp.,  3% Liberty 

Stant,  Stella,  f.  w.,  Music Dublin 

Starbuck,  Maude,  w.  sp.,  6% Huntington 

Stauffer,  Edna  Cecile,  f.  sp.,  Music Centerville 

Stokes,  Mae  L.,  Education,  2 Muncie 

Stoll,  Elsie  Fredrica,  s.  sp.,  Education,  2J^ Connersville 

Strassner,  Minnie  A.,  s.,  Education,  1 Columbus 

Stubbs,  Helen,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Indianapolis 

Stubbs,  Mildred,  sp.,  3 Lewisville 

Studebaker,  Mary  Frances,  f.  w.  sp.,  Education,  6%. . .Greenville,  O. 

Sutherland,  Laura,  s.,  1 Wilmington,  Ohio 

Swain,  Inez  M.,  f.  w.,  6% Fountain  City 

Taylor,  Bertha,  s.,  Education Fountain  City 

Taylor,  Elva  Alfreda,  s.,  2 Columbus 

Taylor,  Mary  Louise,  f.  w.  sp.,  6% Indianapolis 

Tebbetts,  Edith  M.,  s.  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Test,  Edmonia  B.,  Education,  1 Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

Tharp,  Irma,  sp.,  2 Fountain  City 

Thomas,  Anna  Myrtle,  w.  sp.,  Music,  % Fountain  City 

Thomas,  Hazel  Edythe,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Music,  3% Richmond 

Thomas,  Ida  M.,  ^ Bluffton 

Thomas,  Rilla  May,  s.,  Education,  4^2 Liberty 

Thornburg,  Pearl  E.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  3% Milton 

Townsend,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  4% Richmond 

Turbyville,  Fred,  f Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Ullin,  Mabel  Frances,  s.,2 Kendallville 

Uphaus,  Willard  Edwin,  s.,  Education,  2>4 Ridgeville 

Utterback,  Lucile  Louise,  f.  sp.,  Latin,  12% Cloverdale 
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^^STcr,  Bessie  Skiles  D.,  s.,  IMusic,  3% Richmond 

Wagner,  Lula  Rea,  sp.,  Education,  2 y2 Milton 

Walker,  Emma,  5- Richmond 

Wann,  Hubert  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  3 Richmond 

Ward,  Mayno  Kathryn,  f.w.,2 Brookville,  Ohio 

Watt,  Bertha  Leota,  8 Columbus 

Weingart,  Josephine  Ellen,  s.,  Music Kendallville 

White,  Lucy  O’Brien,  /.  w.  sp.,  4% Belvidere,  N.  C. 

Wiedemer,  Carrie  A.,  s.,  4% Richmond 

Wilkinson,  Kalmia,  j Shirley 

Wilkinson,  Doha,  sp.,  2 Shirley 

Wilkinson,  Lannia,  r.  sp.,  4y2 Shirley 

Williams,  Carl  Woodroe,  j.,  1 Fountain  City 

Williams,  Mary  Bell,  r.,  Education,  7]/2 Liberty 

Wilson,  Bessie,  sp Martinsville 

Wilson,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music,  12% Spiceland 

Wilson,  Mary  Emmogene,  r.  sp.,  German,  9l/2 Richmond 

Winder,  Alice  E.,  f.  sp.,  Bible,  98/10 Richmond 

Winslow,  John  R .,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Carthage 

Wissler,  Arthur  William,  f.w.sp.,7 Cambridge  City 

Wittenbraker,  Emma,  s..  Education,  2y2 Evansville 

Wood,  Lester  Leo,  a f.  w.  sp.,  Education,  7% Parker 

Wooley,  Harry  Herbert,  sp.,  Music New  Paris,  Ohio 

Wright,  Ray  Bertrand,  s.,  3 Ridgeville 

Zion,  Ruby,  f.  w.  sp.,  4 % Knightstown 

Students  in  Teachers'  College  Courses 

Baer,  Mary  E.,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Blose,  Joseph  H.,  Sociology,  16J4 Centerville 

Boggs,  Judge,  Sociology,  1 Richmond 

Bond,  Emma,  History  of  Art,  5 Richmond 

Buhl,  Josephine,  French,  3 Richmond 

Chase,  Cleveland  King,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Dunlop,  Jane  M.,  History  of  Art,  10%0 Richmond 

Ellis,  Ellsworth,  Sociology,  28% Richmond 

Foulke,  William  Dudley,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Foulke,  Mary  T.  R.,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Gaston,  Laura,  History  of  Art Richmond 
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Hale,  Minnie  E.,  Domestic  Science Richmond 

Harned,  Annie,  French,  13 Richmond 

Harned,  Sarah,  French,  1 Richmond 

Horney,  Martha,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Jones,  Bessie  Bourne,  A.B.,  French,  1 Richmond 

Johnston,  Ella  Bond,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Kelsey,  Stella,  Domestic  Science,  2 Richmond 

Kersey,  Florence  Lucile,  Sociology Centerville 

Kirby,  Cora  Marie,  Domestic  Science  and  French,  2 Richmond 

Knollenberg,  Agnes  S.,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Lashley,  Elizabeth,  Sociology,  1 Centerville 

Lesh,  Carrie  C.,  History  of  Art,  6 Richmond 

Mayr,  Lucile  K.,  French  and  History  of  Art,  34% Richmond 

Marvel,  Amy,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Meyer,  Ida  L.,  Domestic  Science,  1 Richmond 

Morgan,  Kate  Wise,  Domestic  Science,  3 Richmond 

Morrison,  Mary  Foulke,  History  of  Art Richmond 

Mott,  T.  A.,  History  of  Art T Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  G.,  History  of  Art,  Domestic  Science,  and 

Anglo-Saxon,  32% Richmond 

Rankin,  Elizabeth,  French Richmond 

Reese,  Catherine  V.,  History  of  Art,  12 Richmond 

Salter,  Carolyn  Louise,  History  of  Art,  7 Richmond 

Sands,  Elizabeth,  Domestic  Science  and  French,  1 Richmond 

Steen,  Alvina  H.,  Domestic  Science,  3 Richmond 

Test,  Alice,  French,  1 Richmond 

Thompson,  Harriett  A.,  History  of  Art,  39 Richmond 

Toms,  Maud,  French,  2 Richmond 

Trueblood,  Edna,  Sociology,  36% Indianapolis 

Tschaen,  A.  M.,  French,  1 Richmond 

Ward,  Ida  M.,  Domestic  Science Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  Anglo-Saxon,  31%o Richmond 

Williams,  Sarah  Jennie,  Domestic  Science,  6 Richmond 

Winchester,  Ella  Wood,  History  of  Art,  18% Richmond 


Enrollment 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  556. 
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Enumeration  by  States 

Indiana  465 

Ohio  41 

Illinois  14 

New  York  10 

Kansas  5 

Connecticut  4 

Maryland  4 

Missouri  3 

Pennsylvania  3 

Iowa  2 

North  Carolina  1 

Maine  1 

Oklahoma  1 

South  Dakota  1 

Washington  . .. 1 
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CALENDAR 

1911 

March  29,  Wednesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  students. 

March  30,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  12,  Friday — May  Day  exercises. 

May  24,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  16,  Friday,,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  17,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  18,  Sabbath — 

10 :30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8 :00  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  19,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

June  20  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

5 :00  p.  m. — Business  meeting  of  Alumni  Association. 

6:00  p.  m. — Alumni  Tea. 

8 :00  p.  m. — “Robin  Hood/’  De  Koven,  by  Earlham  Chorus. 
June  21,  Wednesday — 

10 :00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4 :00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  Executive  Board  of  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

June  26,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

Summer  Vacation 
September  26,  Tuesday — Fall  Term  begins. 

September  26  and  27 — Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
September  28,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  4,  Wednesday,  9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
November  1,  Wednesday — Day  for  accepting  Candidates  for  De- 
grees. 

November  30,  Thursday — Holiday. 

December  16,  Saturday,  8 :00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

December  20,  Wednesday — Fall  Term  Ends. 
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1912 

January  1,  Monday— Winter  term  begins. 

January  1 and  2— Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
January  3,  Wednesday— Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  10,  Wednesday— Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 
Theses  for  Degrees. 

March  16,  Saturday— Music  Recital. 

March  22,  Friday — Winter  Term  ends. 


Spring  Vacation 

March  27,  Wednesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  28,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  22,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  14,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m.— Music  Recital. 

June  15,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  16,  Sabbath — 

10 :30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.m.— Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  17,  Monday,  8 :00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

June  18,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Class  Day  exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m.  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Alumni  Tea. 

June  19,  Wednesday — 

10 :00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

June  24,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Ethel  K.  Calvert,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  B.  Bruner 

Caroline  M.  Wright 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Mary  B.  Bruner 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Oliver  P.  Clark  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Timothy  Nicholson 

Benjamin  Johnson  Leander  J.  Woodard 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Leander  J.  Woodard,  Chairman  Lily  M.  Hiss 
Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  Chairman  Leander  J.  Woodard 
Ethel  Kirk  Calvert  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 

Caroline  M.  Wright 

Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  Oliver  P.  Clark 

Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Chairman  Oliver  P.  Clark 
Morris  E.  Cox  Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 

Caroline  M.  Wright  Lily  M.  Hiss 
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Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind 1911 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Richmond,  Ind * 1911 

Ethel  Kirk  Cavlert,  Selma,  Ohio . . . . ! . . 1912 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Greenfield,  Ind .1912 

LeandEr  J.  Woodard,  Richmond,  Ind 1913 

Joseph  A.  Goddard,  Muncie,  Ind 1913 

Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  Montezuma,  Ind 1911 

Caroline  M.  Wright,  Kokomo,  Ind 1911 

Morris  E.  Cox,  Westfield,  Ind 1912 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  Plainfield,  Ind ’.****’’*’*  ’ ’ ’ * ' ' ‘ * ’ * i912 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  2505  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1913 

Oliver  P.  Clark,  Georgetown,  111 1913 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  ex-officio. 

Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President  and  Chairman  of  Investment  Committee 
Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secretary 
and  member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (President  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  Ind.), 
T reasurer. 

Morris  E.  Cox  (Cashier  State  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield,  Ind.), 
Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  (President  Harris  Air  Pump  Company,  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana). 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 
President  Robert  L.  Kelly,  President 

Professor  Allen  D.  Hole,  Secretary 

Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty 

I.  On  Advanced  Standing 

Professors  Hole,  Chase,  and  Mendenhaee 

II.  On  Extra  Work 

Professors  HoeE,  Chase,  and  Rea,  Miss  Snepp,  and 
Mr.  ThisteETh waite 

III .  On  Athletics 

Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Coffin,  Hoemes,  and  HadeEy,  and 
Mr.  ThisteETh  waite 

IV.  On  Advanced  Degrees 

Professors  LindeEy,  Russeel,  and  Coffin 

V.  On  Examinations 

Professors  Hadley,  W.  N.  TruEbeood,  and  Charles 

VI.  On  Debates 

Professors  E.  P.  TruEbeood,  Russell,  and  Woodward 

VII.  On  Popular  Lecture  Course 
Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Holmes,  and  Rea 

VIII.  On  Earlhamite 

Professors  W.  N.  TruEbeood,  Woodward,  and  Scott 

IX.  On  Excuses  for  Absence 

Professors  Hole,  Chase,  and  HadeEy,  and  the  Registrar 

X.  Social  Committee 

Professors  and  Mesdames  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Mendenhall,  Chase, 
and  Hole,  and  Miss  Marshall 

XI.  On  Student  Affairs 

President  Kelly,  Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood  and  Mendenhall, 
Miss  Snepp  and  Mr.  ThistlEthwaite 

XII.  On  Recommendations 

Professors  Coffin,  LindlEy,  and  Morrison,  and  President  Kelly 

XIII.  On  Bulletin 

Professors  Scott  and  Rea,  and  the  Registrar 

XIV.  On  English  Standards 

Professors  W.  N.  Trueblood,  Rea,  and  Scott 

XV.  On  Pinal  Theses 

Professors  Hole,  and  Lindley,  and  the  Registrar 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 
Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1888:  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98;  Graduate 
Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters;  Ph.  M.  ibid,  1899;  Fellow 
in  Philosophy,  ibid,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Acting  President 
(locum  tenens)  Penn  College,  1900-01;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean 
Earlham  College,  1901-03;  Elected  President  of  Earlham  College,  February, 
1903;  Member  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education;  EE-  D.,  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, 1907. 

David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1873- 
75;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1879;  President  of  Wilmington  College,  1879-81; 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Chemistry.  Earlham  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1886;  Student  in  the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edin- 
burg, 1889-90;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1884-87;  Professor  of 
Biology,  Earlham  College,  since  1887. 

William  Newby  TruEblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  rA.  M.  Earlham  College,  1891;  Professor  of 
English,  Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  since  1884. 

Edwin  Pritchard  TruEblood,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  and 
Supervisor  of  Athletics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885;  B.  E-,  University  of  Michigan,  1887;  A.  M.,  Earl- 
ham College,  1890;  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Earlham  College  since  1888. 

*Harlow  LindlEy,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  and 
Librarian. 

B.  L , Earlham  College,  1898;  A,  M.  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1899;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
six  quarters;  Eibrarian,  Earlham  College,  from  1898;  Instructor  in  History, 
Earlham  College,  1899-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1901-05;  Fellow  in 
History,  The  University  of  ^Chicago,  1902-3;  Director,  Department  Archives 
and  History,  Indiana  State  Eibrary,  since  1906;  Professor  of  History,  Earlham 
College,  since  1905. 

Allen  David  Hole,  Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
and  Curator  of  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900;  A.  M., 
Earlham  College,  1901;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910;  Member  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  Assistant  Geologist,  Indiana  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey; Earlham  College,  since  1900. 

* On  leave  of  absence  for  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1912. 
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Cleveland  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1893-94;  Graduate  Scholar,  ibid,  1894-95;  Fellow,  ibid,  1895- 
96;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99;  Student  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  1899-1900;  Student  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  in 
Rome,  1900-01;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1901-02;  Earlham  College,  1902-11. 

Elbert  Russell,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  His- 
tory, and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Professor  Biblical 
Instruction,  Earlham  College,  1895-1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1901-02;  Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid,  1902-03;  Earlham  College,  since 
1903. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.  Haverford  College,  1896;  Teacher  of 
English  and  German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902;  Student, 
University  of  Jena,  Summer  Term,  1898;  Student  at  Universities  of  Munich 
and  Berlin,  1902-04;  University  of  Besancon,  Summer  Term,  1903;  Earlham 
College,  since  1904. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  Indiana 
State  University,  one  term;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
three  quarters;  Principal  and  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1888-92;  Presi- 
dent Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  1892-95;  Professor  of  Science,  Pacific  Col- 
lege, 1895-1901;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Penn  College,  1901-06; 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1906-07;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.  S.,  Penn  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1904;  Academy  Principal,  1902-03;  Grad- 
uate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Cor- 
nell University,  1904-05;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1905-06; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June,  1907;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

Harry  Nichols  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Westminster  College,  1899;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1907;  Instructor  in  Science,  High 
School,  Gallopolis,  Ohio,  1899-1901;  Instructor  in  Science,  Dixon  Military  Acad- 
emy, Covington,  Louisiana,  1901-04;  Graduate  Student  in  Chemistry,  Johns- 
Hopkins  University,  1904-06;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid,  1906-07; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June  1907;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 
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William  Orville  Mendenhall,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Penn  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1901;  Graduate  Scholar,  Haverford  College, 
1900-01;  A.  B., ibid,  1901;  Academy  Principal,  1901-02;  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Wilmington  College,  1902-04;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Sum- 
mer, 1904;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Clark  University,  1904-05;  Elected  Honorary 
Fellow  in  Mathematics,  ibid,  for  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Portland, 
Oregon,  High  School,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  1906-07;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Karlham  College,  since  1907. 

*LaurEnce  Hadley,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  1902-06;  Graduate 
Student  and  Teaching  Assistant,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1906-07,  and 
Summer  Terms,  1904  and  1907;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1907;  Earlham  College,  since  1902. 

John  Dougan  Rea,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  B.  A.,  Yale  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1905; 
Graduate  Student,  ibid,  1906-08;  Teacher,  Farmington,  Connecticut,  1903-05; 
Instructor  in  Eatin  and  History,  Winchester,  Indiana,  High  School , 1905-06; 
Instructor  in  Eatin,  Yale  University,  1906-08;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Hopkins 
Summer  School,  1908;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Iva tin,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1908-09;  Professor  of  Greek,  Earlham  College,  since  1909. 

Murray  S.  Kenworthy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1905;  Pastor,  Friends  Church,  Paoli 
and  Kokomo,  Indiana,  1900-04;  Instructor  in  Biblical  Eiterature,  Earlham 
College,  1904-09;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  ibid,  1908-09;  Scholarship  Stu- 
dent, on  leave  of  absence,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1909-11,  and  Pastor,  Friends 
Church,  East  Eynn,  Massachusetts;  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Roderick  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.  B.,Haverford  College,  1906;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1907;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University, 
1908;  Instructor  in  English  and  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Association,  Bow- 
doin  College,  1908-09;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Earlham  College,  since 
1909. 

Walter  Carleton  Woodward,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science. 

A.  B.,  Pacific  College,  1898;  B.  E-.  Earlham  College,  1899;  M.  A.,  University  of 
California,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  1910;  Newspaper  Correspondent  and  Editor, 
1899-1906;  Professor  of  History,  Pacific  College,  1906-07;  Sometime  Teaching 
Fellow  in  History,  University  of  California;  Earlham  College,  since  1910. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906;  Undergraduate  Student,  Eewis  Institute;  Grad- 
uate, Drexel  Institute,  1904;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1911-12. 
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Mary  A.  Jay  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  Instructor,  Central  Academy,  1894-95; 
Instructor,  Richmond  Business  College,  1902-06;  Instructor,  Earlham  College, 
since  1906. 

Edna  HeckEr,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Piano. 

Pupil  of  Richard  Schliewen,  1898;  Pupil  of  P.  A.  Tirindelli,  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1902;  Teacher’s  Certificate,  Chicago  Musical*  College,  1906. 
Piano — Pupil  of  Laura  C.  Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1896-1901;  Pupil  of 
Theodore  Bohlmann,  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  1901-02;  Graduate  of  Chicago 
Musical  College,  1906;  Instructor  in  Violin,  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Yankton 
College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  1906-07. 

Helen  Brown  Keyes,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1908;  Student  in  France,  Summer,  1909;  Earlham  Col- 
lege, since  1908. 

Glen  ThistlETH  waite,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Director  of 
Physical  Training. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Coach,  Illinois 
College,  19C8-09;  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Summer,  1909;  Earlham 
College,  since  1909. 

Catherine  C.  Snepp,  Instructor  in  English  and  Dean  of  Women. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1909;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1909; 
elected  Dean  of  Women,  Earlham  College,  December,  1910;  Earlham  College, 
since  1909. 

Laura  C.  Gaston,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Student  of  Robert  Goldbeck,  Berlin;  four  years  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Stuttgart;  Stuttgart  Conservatory  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  Instructor, 
Conservatory  of  Cincinnati,  1883-85:  Oxford  (N.  C.)  Seminary,  1886-87;  Earl- 
ham College,  1887-88;  Private  Instructor,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1888—1910; 
Charter  Member.  Indiana  Music  Teachers’  Association. 

AurELE  Borriss,  Instructor  in  Voice. 

Student  in  Royal  Hoch  Schule  for  Music,  Berlin,  1893-96;  Vienna,  1896-99; 
Lyric  Barytone,  Royal  Opera,  Stuttgart,  1899-1902;  later  Student  of  Julius 
Stockhausen  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main;  Student  in  Paris  of  Mathelda 
Marchesi;  Student  in  Rome  of  Juan  Luria;  later  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Barytone 
in  German  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Millard  S.  Markle,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1910;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer  Quarter,  1910;  Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory,  Earlham  College, 
1909-11;  Instructor  in  Biology,  ibid,  1911-12;  Earlham  College,  since  1910. 
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Ruthanna  M.  Simms,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature, 1910-11. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1909;  Assistant  to  Superintendent,  Earlham  College, 

1909- 10;  Student  in  Divinity  School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 1910;  Assistant  in  Department  of  Biblical  literature,  Earlham  College, 

1910- 11. 

Bertha  MieeER,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Raymond  T.  Myrick,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Ernest  A.  Witdman,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Paue  H.  Brown,  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory. 

DudeEy  Cox,  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory. 

Kenneth  Morrison,  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory. 


Special  Appointments 

Arthur  L.  TrestEr,  Professor  of  Education,  and  Director  of  Ob- 
servation Work. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1904;  Super  nten  en  blic  Schools,  Alexandria, 
Indiana;  Graduate  Student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Thomas  Abbott  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 

A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana; 
Director  for  Indiana  of  N,  E.  A.;  Earlham  College,  since  1906. 

Ida  Peterson,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  (Summer  Term, 
1911). 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  Public  Schools;  Student,  College  of 
Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Department  of  Music,  Pottsdam,  N.  Y.,  Normal 
School. 


Loren  C.  Petry,  Instructor  in  Biology  (Summer  Term,  1911). 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1907;  Student,  Haverford  College,  1907-08;  Graduate 
Student  of  Botany,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

D.  Eeva  Mites,  R.  N.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

Graduate,  Uafayette  Home  Hospital,  Eafayette,  Indiana,  1902;  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent, ibid.,  1902-03;  Post-Graduate,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
1903;  Assistant  Supervisor,  ibid,  1904-07;  Superintendent,  J.  Edmundson  Hos- 
pital, Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1907-08;  Matron,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
1908-09;  Nurse  at  Earlham  College,  since  1909. 
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Other  Officers 

Wiliam  Furnas,  Superintendent. 

Deborah  W.  M.  Furnas,  Matron. 

J.  M.  Geuys,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  for  1911. 
FineEy  Newlin,  Treasurer. 

Edgar  H.  Fisher,  Bookkeeper  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Lester  Haworth,  Field  Representative. 
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Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in  eastern 
Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as  early  as  the 
year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  1847,  and  main- 
tained as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until  1859,  when  it  was 
organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character 
and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  be- 
ginning, an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  West  in  the  pro- 
motion of  advanced  practical  instruction  in  science.  In  the 
year  1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a 
permanent  collection  of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural 
History  for  purposes  of  college  instruction.  The  present 
Joseph  Moore  Museum,  with  its  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  the  same  time,  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in 
the  State  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room  in  Earlham 
Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, was  the  location  of  the  first  chemical  laboratory  for 
the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 
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Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catholicity 
in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 
The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been  drawn  from 
several  different  evangelical  churches.  No  distinction  of 
church  membership  prevails  among  its  students,  almost  one- 
half  of  whom  are  drawn  from  outside  of  the  Friends 
Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  students  recently  in  at- 
tendance, includes : Friends,  Presbyterian,  Protestant 

Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  United  Presbyterian, 
United  Brethren,  Congregational,  New  Light,  Christian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Evangelical  Association,  Universalist,  Ger- 
man Reformed,  as  well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctly  Christian  College.  It  maintains 
a standard  of  scholarship  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of 
which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading  American 
universities.  At  the  same  time,  its  management  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that,  apart  from  the  inculcation  of 
morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no  amount  of  intellectual  train- 
ing will  adequately  fit  young  men  and  women  for  useful- 
ness in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College,  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character  is  as 
conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose  of  its  found- 
ers, the  religious  influences  within  the  college  are  of  the 
most  positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with  evangelical 
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Christian  doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study  and  the  in- 
struction in  all  departments  are  such  as  to  foster  in  students 
a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research.  For  a statement 
of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Church  History. 

A College;  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.*  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  offer  undergraduate  training  of  the 
most  thorough  and  liberal  character,  under  conditions 
more  favorable,  in  many  respects,  than  can  be  main- 
tained in  an  overcrowded  institution  of  complex  organi- 
zation and  numerous  lines  and  grades  of  work.  Upon 
their  completion  of  a college  course,  Earlham  encourages 
its  graduates  to  prosecute  their  work  for  advanced  or  pro- 
fessional degrees  in  universities  which  offer  the  best  advan- 
tages in  the  particular  department  to  which  each  individual 
student  looks  forward.  In  this  way  a high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency is  assured  in  both  undergraduate  and  gradute  study. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly  justified  by  the 
large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  who,  from  year  to  year, 
pursue  with  distinction  to  themselves  and  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  graduate  courses  in  the  leading  universities  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college,  in  distinction  from  a 
university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding  of  character  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  training  of  the  intellect.  In  the  pro- 
motion of  these  two  fundamental  ends,  it  offers  to  students 
the  following  distinct  advantages : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matricula- 
tion and  graduation. 

* For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  preparatory 
work,  see  statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to  worthy  ideals 
and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier,  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years,  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recognized 
standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and 
standing  in  college. 


Co-Education 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first 
session  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer 
to  women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with 
men.  From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  Courses  has  been  nearly  the  same.  Co- 
education in  Earlham  College  has  in  no  degree  lowered  the 
character  of  its  educational  work.  The  wide  range  of  elec- 
tives in  courses  of  study  which  it  offers,  in  common  with 
most  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  present  day, 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  accommodating  the  work  to 
individual  students. 
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The  authorities  of  the  college  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham  and  Bundy  Halls  ideal  dormitories.  Students  are 
thrown  here  into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions, 
and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most  helpful  in- 
fluences during  their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes  especial 
pleasure  in  inviting  inspection  of  her  college  homes,  and  she 
takes  peculiar  pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in  preserving 
and  developing  the  characteristics  of  complete  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  students  residing  in 
Richmond  to  live  in  the  dormitories  during  their  college 
days,  so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such  experience  recog- 
nized by  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  Students,  how- 
ever, are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in  the 
community  or  city,  if  they  so  elect.  During  the  past  year  the 
college  has  been  unable  to  accommodate  in  the  dormitories 
all  who  have  applied. 


Location 

The  College  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
City  of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the  White- 
water  river,  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres,  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded  by 
native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and 
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varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  residence. 
It  is  well-known  as  a center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
city  of  churches,  schools,  and  superior  social  conditions. 
Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  the  temp- 
tations and  vicious  influences  which  are  liable  to  imperil  col- 
lege life. 

Buildings 

Eight  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments 
of  the  College,  viz. : Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham 

Hall,  Bundy  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory, the  Gymnasium  and  the  Heating  Plant. 

Lindley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174 
feet  and  a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  College,  the  faculty  room,  the  Joseph  Moore 
Museum,  the  biological  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory, 
the  psychological  laboratory  and  adjoining  lecture  room, 
seventeen  large  recitation  rooms,  the  music  studio,  with  sev- 
eral practice  rooms,  the  auditorium  with  a seating  capacity 
of  one  thousand  persons,  the  Ionian  Society  hall,  the  Phoenix 
Society  hall,  the  office  of  The  Barlhamite,  and  the  College 
postoffice.  The  class  rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  The  halls  are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stairways 
are  broad  and  of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building  is  hand- 
somely finished  and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 
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Earlham  Hall  is  the  girls’  dormitory  and  contains  the 
spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first  floor. 
It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of  which  has 
a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet,  with  an  “L” 
at  each  end,  53  x 37  feet.  These  parts  of  the  building  are 
occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  students,  parlors,  dining  room, 
etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  main  building  is  a three- 
story  brick  structure  containing  engine  and  boiler  rooms, 
laundry,  kitchen,  and  apartments  for  domestics.  Earlham 
Hall  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  ninety 
students. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building,  the 
boys’  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  base- 
ment, of  “H”  shape,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  155  feet, 
and  the  greatest  breadth  109  feet.  There  are  a few  single 
rooms  and  a few  rooms  for  two  students  each,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  three,  two 
students  occupying  a suite.  Two  bath  rooms  are  located  on 
each  floor.  The  building  contains  an  assembly  room,  par- 
lors and  hospital,  and  is  furnished  throughout  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  equipped  boys’  dormitory  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  dimensions  of  the  Library  are  100 
by  60  feet.  There  is  a large  general  reading  room  with 
alcoves  for  departmental  libraries.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  60,000  volumes.  There  is  a lecture  room,  an 
art  room,  a conversation  room,  and  various  study  and  sem- 
inar rooms. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  x 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy.  It 
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has  an  acromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  a 
6^2 -inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high  and 
low  magnifying  powers;  a transit  instrument,  with  a 3^- 
inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a fine  clock, 
with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted  to  sidereal  time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation,  60  x 40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a compentent 
director. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  is  housed  in  a substan- 
tial brick  building  located  south  of  Earlham  Hall. 

Fire  Protection 

Earlham  has  the  protection  of  the  Richmond  Fire  De- 
partment. An  official  night-watch  is  regularly  employed. 
The  dormitories  are  thoroughly  supplied  with  exits  and  fire- 
escapes.  Red  lights  indicate  such  exits,  notices  are  posted 
in  bed-rooms,  indicating  location  of  all  exits,  and  fire-gongs 
are  provided.  Fire-hose  is  available  in  all  halls.  In  every 
way  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  met. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT 


The:  Chemical  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES,  DIRECTOR 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  Parry  Hall,  a sub- 
stantial two-story  building.  Improvements  in  recent  years 
have  added  to  its  capacity  and  greatly  increased  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  department.  The  basement  contains  a 
dark-room  for  photography,  and  is  used  for  general  storage. 

The  first  floor  contains  a lecture  room,  seating  eighty 
students ; a commodious  room,  just  equipped,  for  the  bal- 
ances and  a growing  library;  a laboratory  for  twelve  ad- 
vanced workers,  and  the  director’s  private  laboratory. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  general  laboratory  with 
lockers  and  desk  room  for  eighty-eight  students;  a new 
and  modern  electro-chemical  laboratory  for  six  men ; a stock 
room  and  workshop. 

The  department  can  now  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  ten  laboratory  students,  and  is  well  equipped  for 
courses  in  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Preparations,  Electro- 
Chemistry  and  Research. 

The  Biological  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS,  DIRECTOR 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  floor  is  30  x 60  feet, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a skylight, 
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6x  IS,  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  desk  room  and 
lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a time.  It  has  an  aqua- 
rium with  running  water.  It  is  provided  with  four  micro- 
tomes, a hand-section  cutter,  a rocking  microtome,  a sliding 
microtome  and  a minot  microtome,  and  thirty-three  com- 
pound microscopes.  Six  of  these  are  provided  with  2Mn  oil 
immersion  objectives. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  auto- 
matic regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments  for 
paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the 
other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  room  for  more  advanced 
work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfectly 
darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung  and  a 
stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  lighted  by 
either  acetylene  or  limelight.  The  department  has  a collec- 
tion of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological  botany,  vegetable 
and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cytology,  etc.  This  col- 
lection is  constantly  growing.  C.  S.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Richmond, 
joined  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  purchase  of  the  best  out- 
fit obtainable  for  photomicrography.  With  this  instrument 
photomicrographs  of  from  ten  to  four  thousand  diameters 
can  be  made.  The  microscope  used  in  this  work  is  a Zeiss 
stand  with  four  eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic  objectives 
from  70  mm.  to  2 mm.  focal  distance.  The  light  used  is  the 
electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  material 
and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which  full 
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particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months’  course  in 
Bacteriology  has  recently  been  added  to  the  laboratory  out- 
fit, and  this  course  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  students  who 
have  had  two  full  years’  work  in  the  laboratory.  This  in- 
cludes an  autoclave,  incubator,  sterilizing  ovens  for  both  hot 
air  and  steam  sterilizing,  etc. 

The:  Physical  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON,  DIRECTOR 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where  are 
held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor.  This 
room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for  all 
general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  arranged 
in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  laboratory  are 
two  small  rooms  and  an  office.  One  of  the  individual  rooms 
is  used  for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  magnetism  and 
electricity.  A heavy,  broad  shelf  is  fastened  to  the  wall 
by  brackets,  and  furnishes  a convenient  and  firm  support 
for  magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanometers,  being  free 
from  jars  of  the  floor.  The  other  small  room  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  optics.  It  is  provided  with  a dark  screen  for  the 
window,  and  has  a porte  lumiere  for  projections. 

Immediately  beneath  the  general  laboratory  is  a warm, 
dry  basement  room,  which  is  used  for  a shop.  It  is  equipped 
with  six  work  benches  and  twelve  sets  of  wood  working 
tools.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  an  alternating  motor 
for  power,  two  screw-cutting  lathes,  an  emery  wheel,  two 
wood  lathes,  and  tools  for  the  ordinary  metal-working  pro- 
cesses. 
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The  Psychological  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN,  DIRECTOR 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room  are 
on  the  second  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  water,  light,  heat  and  electricity.  The  apparatus 
is  kept  in  five  commodious  wall  cases,  and  comprises  a com- 
plete equipment  for  the  investigation  of  sensation  and  per- 
ception in  the  visual,  auditory,  dermal,  gustatory  and  olfac- 
tory realms.  It  is  also  adequate  for  the  study  of  the  affective 
qualities  of  consciousness,  and  simple  and  complex  reactions. 
Apparatus  has  recently  been  supplied  for  careful  study  of 
attention,  association  of  ideas  and  other  higher  mental  pro- 
cesses. New  and  up-to-date  pieces  of  apparatus  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  the  already  adequate  equipment. 
Some  of  these  pieces  are  constructed  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  The 
psychological  lecture  room  is  in  direct  connection  with  the 
laboratory,  which  facilitates  the  use  of  apparatus  for  demon- 
stration purposes  in  lectures. 

The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

PROFESSOR  HOEE,  DIRECTOR 

Open  to  visitors  daily,  except  Sunday,  throughout  the  year. 

Hours  : 8 :00  a.  m.  to  12 :00  m. ; 1 :30  p.  m.  to  5 :00  p.  m. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

• 1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 
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A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  Ohio - 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years,  of 
which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere,  no  other 
one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeletons  of  si 
camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  and  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 

body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster-of-paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  represent- 
ing, in  part,  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and  New 
England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters. 
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(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  specimens, 
including : 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
gift  of  the  United  States  government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general  geo- 
logical formations  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  specimens 
from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China,  and 
other  lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands;  heathen  idols,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
other  objects  of  educational  value. 

(21)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(22)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted  birds, 
presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum 
either  by  funds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy 
of  mention  among  recent  accessions,  are: 

(1)  Four  cases  of  moths,  collected  by  Hazel  S.  Heath  and 
Ruth  Petry,  and  classified  by  Loren  C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

(2)  One  case  of  butterflies,  collected  and  classified  by  Loren 
C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 
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(3)  A large  collection  of  insects,  purchased  from  Isaac  B. 
Wood,  Summitville,  Ind. 

(4)  Models  of  implements  used  by  the  pioneers  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  including  flax  brake,  hackle,  cards,  spinning  wheels,  looms, 
etc.,  purchased  from  Isaac  B.  Wood,  Summitville,  Ind. 

(5)  A collection  of  minerals  with  case;  gift  of  Mrs.  Rosa  L. 
Dougan,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  work- 
ing material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for  dis- 
play. Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
scientific  illustration. 


The  Libraries 

PROFESSOR  EINDEEY,  LIBRARIAN 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  over  50,000  volumes. 

The  libraries  of  the  College  are  now  located  in  the  new 
library  building  erected  in  1907,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  was 
added  $8,000  by  the  College.  The  library  is  guaranteed  a 
regular  income  for  its  maintenance  from  the  permanent  en- 
dowment fund  raised  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
offer. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. It  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a wide  hall, 
on  the  left  side  of  which  the  stairway  ascends,  making 
its  landing  on  the  second  floor  just  over  that  of  the  first 
floor.  Beyond  the  entrance  hall  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
large  reading  and  reference  room,  with  eight  departmental 
alcoves  around  its  outer  curve,  and  to  the  north  are  the 
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stacks  for  the  books  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  60,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  rooms  for  con- 
versation, for  cataloging  and  for  the  librarian’s  office. 

On  the  second  floor  are  four  Seminar  Rooms,  and  a 
room  designated  as  an  Art  Room  where  some  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  books,  as  well  as  pictures,  may  sometime  be 
found;  and  at  the  north  over  the  present  stack  room  (but 
destined  for  the  use  of  stacks  when  the  growth  of  the  library 
demands),  is  a large  room  which  is  being  used  by  the  Li- 
brary School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  A small 
room  on  this  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Reference  Li- 
brary of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  basement  is  to  be 
found  a small  lecture  room,  which  will  be  very  convenient 
for  professors  wishing  to  bring  their  classes  closer  to  the 
book  supplies  and  for  departmental  club  work.  At  some 
time  it  is  hoped  to  have  a stereopticon  for  this  room. 

I.  The  Libraries  or  the  College  and  or  the  Ionian  and  Phcenix 
Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  and  contain,  al- 
together, 18,000  volumes,  not  including  a large  collection  of  pam- 
phlets and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is  classified  according 
to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  has  a card  cata- 
logue embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects.  Poole’s  Index,  the 
Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps,  afford  ample 
means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special  work.  Students 
have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 
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II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

8.  The  Friends  Reference  Library,  containing  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Friends  literature  in  the  United  States. 

III.  The  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  contains  about  five  hundred  volumes. 

IV.  The  Morrison-ReEvEs  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  It 
contains,  at  present,  over  36,000  volumes.  Its  substantial  growth  in 
the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accommodated  in 
a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham 
College  participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all  its 
enlarged  educational  resources  and  facilities. 

The  Auditorium 

The  audience  room  of  the  College  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61  x 70  feet,  with  a gallery.  The 
lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfortable  and 
attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  capacity  for 
1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  audience 
rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 

Civil,  Engineering  Equipment 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Keuffel  & Esser 
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transit;  an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hydro- 
graphic  level ; Ulmer  14-inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table  of 
original  design ; steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  neces- 
sary equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad  sur- 
veying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses  in  drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracing  and  blueprints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  and  to  the  numerous  and  varied 
bridges  and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms, 
well  furnished. 

Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  afford 
the  best  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  “Reid  Field, ” joins  the  col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by 
300  feet  in  width.  The  gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest 
corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form,  foot- 
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ball  and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grandstand  of  ample  seat- 
ing capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  College.  It  receives  its 
name  in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well-con- 
structed tennis  courts  join  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations,  or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  following  branches,  namely : English,  Foreign 
Language,  Mathematics,  History,  Science  and  electives, 
equivalent  in  all  to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years’  high  school 
course  (a  “unit,”  as  here  used,  standing  for  a year’s  daily 
recitation  in  one  subject).  The  Indiana  commissioned  high 
school  is  made  the  standard  for  determining  entrance  credits. 

English  (3  Units) 

The  requirements  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  the  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects : 

I.  Composition. 

Ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly  in  simple  and 
familiar  subject-matter.  To  be  tested  in  spelling,  capitalizing,  sen- 
tence structure,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing. 

II.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  literary  expression,  such 
as  principles  of  diction,  phrasing,  paragraphing,  forms  of  sentence, 
forms  of  discourse ; as  given  in  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric. 

III.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  both  English  and  American 
Literature,  such  as  is  contained  in  Long’s  English  Literature,  Aber- 
nethy’s  American  Literature,  and  like  text-books. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  general  literary  qualities,  such  as  form,  pur- 
pose, subject-matter,  outline,  kinds  of  interest,  workmanship,  of  at 
least  six  English  and  six  American  classics. 
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The  College  Entrance  Test  furnished  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana  College  Teachers  of  English,  is  made  a test 
of  proficiency  in  these  subjects  and  will  be  required  of  all 
applicants  for  college  standing.  Students  who  fail  to  pass 
this  test,  or  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  these  specified  re- 
quirements in  time,  or  subject , will  be  required  to  take  Sub- 
Freshman  English  until  the  failure  has  been  made  up,  or  the 
deficiency  removed.  Students  entering  college  in  the  Win- 
ter, Spring  or  Summer  terms  must  take  the  test  in  the  fall 
following  their  entrance  into  college. 

For  the  year  1911  the  Entrance  Test  will  be  given  at 
Earlham,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term. 

Foreign  Languages  (3  Units) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years'  daily  recitations  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  or  two  years' 
daily  recitations  in  each  of  two  of  these  languages  will  be 
accepted.  Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather  than  the 
amount  read,  but  the  minimum  requirement  is  as  follows. 

I.  Latin. 

Grammar;  Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries;  Cicero,  five 
orations ; Virgil,  two  books  of  the  2Eneid. 

II.  Greek. 

White’s  First  Greek  Book,  or  equivalent;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis, 
books  1-4;  Homer’s  Iliad,  books  1-3;  Prose  Composition. 

III.  German. 

Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  42,  43; 
Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s  German  Reader;  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe’s  Iphigenie; 
one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  difficulty;  thirty  pages 
of  Jagemann’s  German  Prose  Composition,  together  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  leading  feature  of  German  syntax. 
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Mathematics  (3  Units) 

I.  Algebra. 

Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations,  and  quadratics. 

II.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  prop- 
ositions and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 


History  (1  Unit) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History,  cov- 
ered by  the  common  school  course,  the  admission  require- 
ments in  History  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Greece  and  Rome.  One  year’s 
work  in  General  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
Ancient  History  when  General  History  only  is  offered  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Course. 

(b)  United  States  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  college  entrance  from  approved  high  schools,  provided  the  stu- 
dent takes  the  regular  college  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
for  which  work  regular  college  credit  will  be  given. 


Science  (I  Unit) 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following  sci- 
ences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Botany. 
This  must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  to- 
gether equivalent  to  a full  year’s  course  in  high  school. 

I.  Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  a text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 
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II.  Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

III.  Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also 
present  detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  ani- 
mals which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text- 
book. 

IV.  Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer  Course, 
or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  Laboratory 
and  out-of-door  study. 

V.  Physiology. 

A full  year’s  laboratory  work  with  an  approved  manual. 

Elective  Studies  (5  Units) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subject  in  which 
he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  which  shall 
each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less  than  one 
school  year  of  daily  recitations. 

Admission  Upon  Certificate 

Graduates  of  Indiana  Commissioned  High  Schools  and 
Academies  having  certificates  of  equivalency,  and  graduates 
of  schools  of  equal  standing  in  other  States,  are  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  without  examination,  upon  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  a properly  signed  certificate  of  scholarship,  except 
that  all  entering  students  are  required  to  take  the  test  in 
English  indicated  on  page  33.  Graduates  of  certified  high 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  upon 
presentation  of  certificates  of  scholarship.  Before  receiving 
full  Freshman  standing,  however,  all  preparatory  deficiencies 
must  he  made  up. 


Testimonials 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor) 
is  required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class 
they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been  regu- 
larly attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  another 
college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  at 
Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  to- 
gether with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the  college  from 
which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for  all  such  work,  if 
certified  to  by  a college  of  acknowledged  standing. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  a student  must 
be  in  residence  during  the  last  thirty-six  weeks  in  which 
work  is  done  for  credit  toward  his  degree.  (Passed,  Octo- 
ber, 1905.) 

College  credit  is  not  given  for  work  done  in  high 
schools  or  academies,  except  upon  examination.  In  the 
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case  of  consecutive  work  in  language,  however,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  one  term’s  advanced  work  in 
college,  such  credit  may  be  given  covering  the  previous  work. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete 
or  irregular,  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  English,  as  occasion  demands.  The 
amount  of  work  which  a student  “making  up”  preparatory 
studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found  on  a subse- 
quent page.  A year’s  high  school  work  is  usually  done  in 
two  college  terms.  The  work  is  usually  as  follows : 

I.  Latin. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  throughout  the  year. 

II.  Mathematics. 

Solid  Geometry. 

III.  English. 

Preparatory  Composition,  and  History  of  English  and  American 
Literature. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE 


College;  Registration 

The  registration  card  must  be  signed  by  each  student 
each  year  upon  his  entrance  for  that  year.  At  or  before 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  will  receive  a 
Class  Registration  Card.  This  card  must  be  filled  out  after 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  doing  his  major  work.  It  will  then  be  approved 
in  the  President’s  office.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  college 
dues  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer.  It  must  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member  of  any 
class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with  and  his 
name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter  and 
spring  terms , respectively,  during  the  time  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term . No  changes  in 
registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the  term, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  fifty  cents 
is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  change  of  registration, 
except  where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action  of  the  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

This  is  discouraged.  Ordinarily,  students  entering  late 
cannot  take  full  work.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  on 
application. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
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dents  not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due  at 
recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the  hour 
appointed  for  chapel,  or  who,  for  any  reason,  are  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence  from  class 
or  chapel,  except  to  attend  accredited  meetings,  can  be  ex- 
cused. only  by  action  of  the  faculty.  The  student  against 
whom  there  are  twelve  unexcused  absences  during  a term, 
will  forfeit  one  hour’s  credit.  The  chapel  exercises  are  de- 
signed to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not  residing  at 
their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious  services  at  the 
college  on  Sabbath  mornings.  The  record  of  such  attend- 
ance becomes  a part  of  the  student’s  permanent  college 
record.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


The  work  offered  by  Earlham  College  is  divided  into 
four  groups,  as  follows : 

Group  i.  The  Departments  included  in  this  group  are : Phi- 

losophy and  Education ; History ; Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Group  2.  The  Departments  included  are : Greek  Language 

and  Literature ; Latin  Language  and  Literature ; German ; Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Group  3.  The  Departments  included  are : English  Language ; 
English  Literature;  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History;  Public 
Speaking. 

Group  4.  The  Departments  included  are ; Pure  Mathematics ; 
Applied  Mathematics;  Chemistry;  Geology;  Biology,  pkvsics- 

In  addition  to  the  work  included  in  these  four  groups,  work  is 
also  offered  by  the  College  in  Mechanical  Manipulation,  in  Physical 
Training,  and  in  Music. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  must 
complete  work  amounting  to  not  less  than  190  hours.  An 
“hour”  means  a course  of  study  pursued  one  hour  a 
week  for  a,  regular  college  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Not  more 
than  40  hours  of  the  190  hours  offered  for  graduation  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

Each  student  is  required  to  divide  his  work  as  follows : 
He  must  complete  two  Majors  and  three  Minors,  of  which 
either  a Major  or  a Minor  must  be  taken  in  each  group.  A 
Major  is  nine  courses  in  the  same  department,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  twenty-seven  hours.  A Minor  is  six  courses  of 
connected  work  in  the  same  department,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  eighteen  hours.  The  work  chosen  by  each  student 
must  include  six  hours  work  in  Rhetoric  (Freshman  Rhet- 
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oric,)  and  six  hours  work  in  Mathematics  (Freshman 
Mathematics). 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Freshman  year  each  student  is 
assigned  to  an  adviser  from  among  the  Faculty,  who  will  at 
any  time  be  ready  to  help  him  with  advice  in  choosing  his 
courses,  and  in  any  other  matters  connected  with  his  College 
work.  The  student  must  choose  one  of  his  Majors  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Major  is  chosen  then  becomes  his 
permanent  adviser.  Courses  thereafter  must  be  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  this  adviser,  and  in  choosing  all  Minors  the 
student  must  secure  also  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  they  are  taken. 

The  plan  outlined  above  must  be  followed  by  every 
student  entering  College  after  May,  1911.  Students  entering 
before  this  time  may  graduate  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue  of  the  date  of  their  entrance;  but  the 
term  “credit”  as  used  in  these  catalogues  in  stating  re- 
quirements for  Major  and  Required  Work  will  hereafter 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  a 3 or  4 hours  course,  except  in 
the  Departments  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking.  In  the 
statements  of  required  work  in  these  two  departments,  one- 
fifth  credit  will  be  interpreted  as  meaning  one  hour. 

Students  who  have  entered  before  May,  1911,  are  ad- 
vised to  change,  if  possible,  to  the  new  plan.  On  such  stu- 
dents the  limitation  to  forty  hours  in  the  same  department 
will  not  be  enforced.  No  combination  of  the  old  plan  and 
the  new  will  be  allowed;  i.  e.,  a student  must  arrange  his 
work  entirely  according  to  the  new  plan  or  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  old. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES  OPEN  TO 
FRESHMEN 

Fau,  Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  each  Freshman  must 
choose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amounting  to  not  less 
than  thirteen  nor  more  than  seventeen  hours.  Included 
among  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  College 
Algebra.  Students  in  choosing  their  work  should  plan  to 
continue  the  various  courses  throughout  the  year  rather  than 
change  from  one  department  to  another  at  the  close  of  a 
term. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  Sa.  Principles  of  Education.  4 hours.  Page  54. 
Philosophy  6a.  History  of  Education.  3 hours.  Page  54. 
Philosophy  8a.  Historical  Method.  1 hour.  Page  55. 

History. 

History  la.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hours. 
Page  56. 

Greek. 

Greek  la.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  59. 

Latin. 

Latin  la.  Livy.  4 hours.  Page  61. 

German .* 

German  la.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  63. 

(Students  who  have  begun  German  before  entering  col- 
lege will  be  assigned  to  other  courses,  but  must  consult 
the  head  of  the  German  Department  before  registering.) 

Romance  Languages* 

French  la.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  65. 

Spanish  la.  Elementary  Spanish.  4 hours.  Page  66. 


*Not  more  than  one  Modern  Language  may  be  begun  in  Freshman  year. 
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English  Language. 

English  Language  la.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  67. 
English  Literature. 

English  Literature  la.  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama.  4 
hours.  Page  69. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  la.  Hebrew  People.  4 hours.  Page  72. 
Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  la.  Orations.  3 hours.  Page  75. 

Public  Speaking  2a.  Debates.  3 hours.  Page  76. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  la.  College  Algebra.  2 hours.  Page  79. 
Mathematics  2a.  Trigonometry.  2 hours.  Page  79. 

(Students  who  wish  to  do  only  the  required  work  in 
Mathematics  must  take  six  hours  of  College  Algebra  or 
four  hours  each  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.) 

Physics. . 

Physics  la.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  84. 

(Students  who  have  begun  Physics  before  entering  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  Physics  l^a,  2 hours,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department.) 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  86. 
Household  Economics  la.  3 hours.  Page  89. 

Geology. 

Geology  1.  General  Geology.  3 hours.  Page  90. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hours.  Page  90. 
Biology. 

Biology  la.  Trees.  4 hours.  Page  92. 

Biology  4a.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  3 hours.  Page  94. 

Mechanical  Manipulation. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  la.  3 hours.  Page  96. 

Physical  Training. 

Physical  Training  la,  2a,  3 or  9.  1 hour.  Pages  97,  98. 
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Winter  Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term,  each  Freshman 
must  choose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amounting  to 
not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than  seventeen  hours.  In- 
cluded in  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Col- 
lege Algebra.  Students  should  continue  courses  chosen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  rather  than  change  from  one 
department  to  another. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  5b.  Educational  Psychology.  4 hours.  Page  54. 
Philosophy  6b.  History  of  Education.  3 hours.  Page  54. 
Philosophy  8b.  Historical  Method.  1 hour.  Page  55. 

History. 

History  lb.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hours. 
Page  56. 

Greek. 

Greek  lb.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  59. 

Latin. 

Latin  lb.  Cicero.  4 hrs.  Page  61. 

German. 

German  lb.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  63. 

Romance  Languages. 

French  lb.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  65. 

Spanish  lb.  Elementary  Spanish.  4 hours.  Page  66. 

English  Language. 

English  Language  la.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  67. 
English  Literature. 

English  Literature  lb. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  lb. 

Biblical  Literature  3a. 

Biblical  Literature  4. 


Poetics.  4 hours.  Page  69. 

Jewish  People.  3 hours.  Page  72. 
Life  of  Christ.  4 hours.  Page  73. 
Life  of  Paul.  3 hours.  Page  73. 
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Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  lb.  Orthoepy.  3 hours.  Page  75. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  Art  of  Debate.  3 hours.  Page  76. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  lb.  College  Algebra.  2 hours.  Page  79. 
Mathematics  2b.  Trigonometry.  2 hours.  Page  79. 

(Students  who  wish  to  do  only  the  required  work  in 
Mathematics  must  take  six  hours  of  College  Algebra  or 
four  hours  each  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.) 

Physics. 

Physics  lb.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  84. 

(Students  who  have  begun  Physics  before  entering  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  Physics  l^b,  2 hours,  by  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department.) 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  lb.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  86. 
Household  Economics  lb.  3 hours.  Page  89. 

Household  Economics  2.  3 hours.  Page  89. 

Geology. 

Geology  3a.  Physiography.  3 hours.  Page  90. 

Biology. 

Biology  lb.  Plant  Histology.  4 hours.  Page  92. 

Biology  4b.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  3 hours.  Page  94. 

Mechanical  Manipulation. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  lb.  3 hours.  Page  96. 

Physical  Training. 

Physical  Training  lb,  4,  5,  or  10.  1 hour.  Pages  97,  98. 

Spring  Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  term,  each  Freshman 
must  choose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amounting  to 
not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than  seventeen  hours.  In- 
cluded in  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Col- 
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lege  Algebra  (except  that  four  hours  each  in  College  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  may  be 
counted  as  meeting  the  requirements  in.  Freshman  Mathe- 
matics). Students  should  continue  courses  taken  during  the 
Winter  term,  rather  than  change  from  one  department  to 
another. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  5c.  Science  of  Education.  4 hours.  Page  54. 
Philosophy  6c.  Art  of  Teaching.  4 hours  Page  54. 

History. 

History  lc.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hours. 
Page  56. 

History  3.  History  of  Rome.  3 hours.  Page  56. 

Greek. 

Greek  lc.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  59. 

Latin. 

Latin  lc.  Horace.  4 hours.  Page  61. 

German. 

German  lc.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  63. 

Romance  Languages. 

French  lc.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  65. 

Spanish  lc.  Elementary  Spanish.  4 hours.  Page  66. 

English  Language. 

English  Language  lc.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  67. 
English  Language  3.  Syntax.  4 hours.  Page  68. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature  lc.  Short  Story.  3 hours.  Page  69. 
Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  lc.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  3 hours. 
Page  72. 

Biblical  Literature  3b.  Life  of  Christ.  4 hours.  Page  73. 
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Pubtic  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  lc.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hours. 
Page  75. 

Public  Speaking  2c.  Debates.  3 hours.  Page  76. 

Public  Speaking  3.  Bible  Readings.  2 hours.  Page  76. 

Public  Speaking  7.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hours.  Page  76. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  lc.  College  Algebra.  2 hours.  Page  79. 
Mathematics  3a.  Analytical  Geometry.  2 hours.  Page  79. 

Physics. 

Physics  lc.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  84. 

(Students  who  have  begun  Physics  before  entering  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  Physics  IV2C,  2 hours,  by  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department.) 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  lc.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  86. 
Household  Economics  lc.  3 hours.  Page  89. 

Geology. 

Geology  1.  General  Geology.  3 hours.  Page  90. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hours.  Page  90. 
Geology  3b.  Physiography.  3 hours.  Page  90. 

Biology. 

Biology  lc.  Plant  Morphology.  4 hours.  Page  92. 

Biology  4c.  Birds.  3 hours.  Page  94. 

Mechanical  Manipulation. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  lc.  3 hours.  Page  96. 

Physical  Training. 

Physical  Training  lc,  2b,  6,  7,  or  11.  1 hour.  Pages  97,  98. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 


Amount  of  Work  per  Term 

Freshmen  must  choose  courses  amounting  to  not  less 
than  thirteen  nor  more  than  seventeen  hours,  including 
Physical  Training,  if  this  is  elected.  Other  students  are  ex- 
pected to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  work  or 
lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless  a smaller  assignment  is 
granted  by  the  President  or  Faculty. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical 
Training,  may  be  taken,  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In 
no  case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed 
twenty-three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work,  see  a subse- 
quent page. 

Work  in  Absence 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done  out- 
side of  course,  and  never  granted  in  advance  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  aspiring  to  engage  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham 
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College  for  securing  professional  training.  (See  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Education.) 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  in- 
formation. 

Spring  Term  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  growing. 
An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teaching  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college.  For  these 
reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the  spring  and  early 
summer  in  college.  For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  this 
class  of  students,  Earlham  College  offers  instruction  in  a 
wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages  of  advancement,  dur- 
ing the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term  Studies 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer 
term,  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

Degrees 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  such  degrees,  viz. : 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science . The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation,  as 
heretofore  set  forth,  and  who  have  taken  the  work  of  their 
two  majors  in  Group  4 of  the  Departments  of  Instruction, 
i.  e.,  Mathematics  and  Science.  To  all  students  whose  work 
has  been  classified  in  any  other  way  and  who  have  complied 
fully  with  the  graduation  requirements,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  will  be  granted. 
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GRADUATION  THESIS 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  fourth 
Wednesday  before  Commencement  Day.  The  copy  of  the 
thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become 
the  property  of  the  college. 

THE  master's  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  granted  by  Earlham 
College  on  the  basis  of  liberal  culture,  rather  than  speciali- 
zation. 

To  obtain  the  degree,  one  full  year  of  study  in  residence 
is  required  as  a minimum.  Hereafter,  no  person  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  absentia. 
The  work  of  the  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Degrees, 
and  courses  of  study  may  be  selected  in  not  more  than  three 
departments.  No  grade  below  85  per  cent,  will  be  counted 
toward  the  degree,  and  a thesis  will  be  required  of  all  can- 
didates. Tuition  and  other  fees  are  the  same  as  for  regular 
college  work. 

Special  Students 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree,  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and 
attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  work  of  the  College  is  organized  under  twenty 
Departments  of  Instruction;  grouped  for  the  classification 
of  Majors  and  Minors,  as  follows: 


Group  i. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 
History. 

Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Group  2. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
German. 

Romance  Languages. 

Group  j. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 

English  Language. 

English  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History. 
Public  Speaking. 

Group  4. 

XII. 

XIII. 

Pure  Mathematics. 
Applied  Mathematics. 

XIV.  Physics. 

XV.  Chemistry. 

XVI.  Geology. 

XVII.  Biology. 

Not  included  in  any  group. 

XVIII.  Mechanical  Manipulation. 

XIX.  Physical  Training. 

XX.  Music. 

Note — For  complete  schedule  of  recitations,  see  pages  140-145. 
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I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 
PRESIDENT  KEEEY 
PROFESSOR  LINDEEY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  aims : 

First,  To  bring  the  student  into  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  development  of  philosophical  thought;  and  to 
suggest  to  him  adequate  theory  for  the  art  of  living. 

Second , To  introduce  him  to  the  problems  of  mind 
and  mental  realities. 

Third , To  acquaint  him  with  the  laws  of  mental 
growth,  and  the  principles  by  which  these  laws  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  educative  process. 

Those  who  elect  a minor  in  this  department  are  ex- 
pected to  take  the  courses  in  group  I.  There  are  certain 
conditions,  however,  under  which  a student  may  elect  one 
year’s  work  in  group  I,  and  one  in  group  II. 

A major  in  Philosophy  consists  of  the  courses  in  group 
I,  and  one  year’s  work  in  group  II.  A major  in  Education 
consists  of  group  II  with  the  remainder  of  the  work  selected 
from  group  I. 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Education 

The  courses  in  this  group  are  not  open  to  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores. 

la,  b.  Psychology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  nor- 
mal adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his  own 
mental  processes,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  upon 
which  the  Science  of  Psychology  is  based.  Observation  and  intro- 
spection will  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments. 
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The  Fall  term’s  work  will  cover  the  elements  of  conscious- 
ness and  attention;  in  the  Winter  term  the  higher  mental  pro- 
cesses will  be  studied.  A demonstration  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term 
is  charged.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor 
Coffin. 

2.  Ethics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  with  some  at- 
tention to  its  historical  development.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present,  in 
the  light  of  the  best  ethical  theory.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:55,  Spring 
term.  Professor  Coffin. 

3a.  History  oj  Philosophy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Some  time  will  be  given  to  a general  introduction  to  philosophy, 
after  which  the  main  points  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  will  be  taken  up. 
M.  W.  F.,  11 :10,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

3b.  History  of  Philosophy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors]  3 hrs. 

A general  study  of  modern  philosophy,  in  its  development 
through  Rationalism,  Empiricism,  and  Idealism,  with  some  attention 
to  present-day  problems.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  Winter  term.  Professor 
Coffin. 

4.  Logic.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ment and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of 
logical  arguments  with  the  view  of  detecting  fallacies,  both  in  de- 
ductive and  inductive  reasoning.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  Spring  term 
Professor  Coffin. 


II.  Courses  in  Education 

These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, are  open  to  all  students. 

Students  seeking  professional  certificates  may  apply  toward 
them  credits  received  from  group  I,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
required  amount. 
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The  professional  work  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  is  contin- 
uous, and  Class  A and  Class  B certificates  will  be  granted  only  to 
those  who  have  been  in  attendance  these  two  terms.  Certificates 
will,  however,  be  issued  for  work  done  during  the  Spring  term. 

5a.  Principles  of  Education.  4 hrs. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  underlying  the  educative  process 
will  be  developed.  Some  special  problems  pertaining  to  our  national 
ideals  of  education  will  be  discussed.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10,  Fall 
term.  Professor  Coffiin. 

5b.  Educational  Psychology.  4 hrs. 

An  elementary  study  of  general  psychology,  together  with  the 
pedagogical  application  of  the  more  important  laws  of  mind.  M. 
Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

5c.  Science  of  Education.  4 hrs. 

The  course  attempts  to  show  the  method  by  which  education 
ought  to  proceed,  and  the  psychological  principles  upon  which 
method  is  based.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Coffin. 

6a,  b.  History  of  Education.  3 hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  theories  underlying  the  systems  of  education 
developed  by  different  people  through  progressive  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as  a basis,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Credit  not  given  for 
less  than  two  term’s  work.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 
Professor  Lindley. 

6c.  Art  of  Teaching.  4 hrs. 

The  various  problems  arising  in  the  management  of  a class- 
room will  be  discussed.  Such  subjects  as  play,  discipline,  punish- 
ment, incentives,  etc.,  will  furnish  topics  for  readings,  reports,  and 
discussions.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  2:15,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 
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7.  Philosophy  of  Education.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a comprehensive  definition 
of  education,  and  to  show  its  ultimate  significance.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced students  only.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

8a,  b.  Historical  Method.  1 hr. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  meaning  and  the  uses  of 
history,  the  theory  and  methods  of  historical  research  and  writing, 
together  with  a study  of  the  principles  of  historical  teaching.  De- 
signed primarily  for  students  majoring  in  history  and  for  teachers 
of  history.  Tu.,  8:55,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Lindley. 

9.  School  Administration.  1 hr. 

The  course  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  administrative  work  and  to  those  who  wish  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  working  economy  of  the  public  school  system. 
F.,  10:15,  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott. 

10a,  b,  c.  Problems  of  the  High  School.  1 hr. 

A course  offered  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  plan  to  teach  in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  A discussion 
of  the  various  problems  arising  in  the  modern  school  of  secondary 
grade.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  observation  in 
the  Richmond  and  Centerville  High  Schools.  Credit  will  not  be 
given  unless  at  least  two  consecutive  terms’  work  are  done.  Tu., 
8 :55,  throughout  the  year.  President  Kelly. 


II.  Department  of  History 

PROFESSOR  UNDREY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

The  work  in  the  Departments  of  History,  and  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science  is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view : 

First,  To  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive  mod- 
ern nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and  con- 
trolled the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 
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Second , To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives 

necessary  to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

Third , To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for 
those  who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law, 
diplomacy,  or  the  civil  service. 

Courses  in  History 

i a , b,  c.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hrs. 

A general  survey  of  European  History  from  the  Germanic  mi- 
grations to  the  present  time. 

a.  Fall  term.  From  the  Germanic  migrations  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  2 sections,  11:10,  1:20. 

b.  Winter  term.  From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
1713.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  1 :20. 

c.  Spring  term.  From  1713  to  the  present.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F., 

1:20. 

Professor  Woodward. 

[2.  History  of  Greece.  3 hrs.] 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Greece.  Open  to  all  students.  Alternates 
with  Course  3.  Spring  term.  (Not  given  in  1912.) 

3.  History  of  Rome.  3 hrs. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Rome.  Open  to  all  students.  Alternates 
with  Course  2.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Spring  term.  Professor  Woodward. 

4a,  b,  c.  English  History. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A survey  is  made  of  English  History  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  to  the  England  of  to-day. 

a.  Fall  term.  From  the  Romans  in  Britain  to  1399. 

b.  Winter  term.  From  1399  to  1660. 

c.  Spring  term.  From  1660  to  the  present. 

Tu.  Th.,  2:15.  Professor  Woodward. 
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5a,  b,  c . United  States  History. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A general  survey  is  made  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
from  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  Re- 
construction Period. 

a.  Fall  term.  From  1781  to  1829. 

b.  Winter  term.  From  1829  to  1858. 

c.  Spring  term.  From  1858  to  1876. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. M.  W.  F.,  10:15.  Professor  Lindley. 

6a,  b.  History  of  Education.  3 hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Monroe’s  History 
of  Education  is  used  as  a basis,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  as- 
signed reading.  Credit  not  given  for  less  than  two  terms’  work. 

a.  Fall  term.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education. 

b.  Winter  term.  Modern  European  and  American  Education. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Professor  Lindley. 

7a,  b.  Historical  Method.  1 hr. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  meaning  and  the  uses  of 
history,  the  theory  and  methods  of  historical  research  and  writing, 
together  with  a study  of  the  principles  of  historical  teaching.  De- 
signed primarily  for  students  majoring  in  history,  and  for  teachers 
of  history.  Tu.  8:55,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Lindley. 

(For  Courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Church  History.) 

III.  Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  EINDEEY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

Good  citizenship  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  the  courses  are  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  institutions,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  modern  life. 
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ia}  b,  c.  American  Government 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  course  will  consist  of  a general  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Government  and  a study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
national,  state,  and  local.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Woodward. 

[2.  Comparative  Government.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

This  course  embodies  a study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  leading 
European  states,  especially  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  who  have  had  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
Fall  term.  (Not  given  in  1911.) 

[3.  Elements  of  International  Law.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 
A study  of  the  nature  and  history  of  International  Law  and 
the  laws  of  Peace,  War,  and  Neutrality.  Winter  term.  (Not  given 
in  1912.) 

4.  Political  Economy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  leading  principles  of  economic  science. 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  acquaintance  with  the 
working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55, 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Woodward. 

(Courses  2 and  3,  and  Course  4 are  given  in  alternate  years.) 

5.  Sociology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure,  and 
growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Sociology.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

IV.  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  REA 

Students  who  are  taking  a major  in  Greek  should  plan 
to  take  courses  2 and  3 in  the  Department  of  History 
(Greek  and  Roman  History),  and  course  3a  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  (Ancient  Philosophy).  It  is  desirable 
that  in  addition  as  much  Latin  as  possible  should  be  taken. 
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The  courses  in  Greek  are  intended  to  offer  an  intro- 
duction to  the  best  Greek  literature  in  both  prose  and  poetry, 
as  part  of  a liberal  education.  The  course  in  Greek  composi- 
tion is  intended  not  only  for  those  who  expect  to  teach,  but 
also  as  an  aid  in  the  work  in  the  distinctly  literary  courses. 

Courses  in  Greek 

ia,  b,  c.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hrs 

White’s  First  Greek  Book.  Selections  from  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon;  Homer’s  Iliad,  Books  I-III.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  11:10, 
throughout  the  year. 

2a>  b,  c-  Herodotus,  the  New  Testament,  and  Plato . 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
Selections  from  Herodotus.  Rapid  reading  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Apology  and  selections  from  the  Crito  and  the  Phaedo. 
M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  throughout  the  year. 

3a,  b,  c.  Greek  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  will  be  read. 
Lectures  on  the  Attic  drama  and  its  relations  to  earlier  and  later 
literature.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year. 

4a,  b,  c.  Greek  Prose.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Readings  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias,  and  Demos- 
thenes. Intended  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  historical  and  orator- 
ical prose.  Throughout  the  year. 

5a>  b>  c'  Greek  Poetry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Readings  from  Homer,  Theocritus  and  Euripides.  Through- 
out the  year. 

6a>  h>  c'  Greek  Prose  Composition.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 
Throughout  the  year. 

7a>  b,  c.  Lucian  and  the  Greek  Romance  Writers. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Lucian’s  True  History  and  an  introductory  survey  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  modern  novel  and  romance. 
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For  the  following  courses  a knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  re- 
quired. These  courses  are  intended  for  those  who,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  feel  that  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature  is  desirable  as  part  of  a liberal  education. 

8.  Greek  Literature  in  English. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Manual  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  Literature,  with  lectures 
and  readings  from  representative  Greek  prose  and  poetry  in  the  best 
available  English  translations.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Fall  term. 

p.  Greek  Drama  in  English. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Ten  or  twelve  representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  will  be  read  in  the  best  available  verse 
translations.  Lectures  on  the  Attic  drama  and  its  relations  to  ear- 
lier and  later  literature.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  term. 

io.  The  Study  of  Language. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 

For  the  student  of  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  No 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  facts  and  problems  of 
linguistics.  W.,  10:15,  Spring  tc -m. 


V.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  REA 

The  work  for  the  first  term  of  Freshman  year  is  de- 
voted to  supplementing  the  student’s  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
more  especially  to  giving  him  the  ability  to  read  Latin  easily 
and  with  appreciation.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  acquir- 
ing this  ability  to  read  easily,  and  other  phases  of  the  work 
are  subordinated  to  it.  After  the  first  term  the  study  of 
literature  is  made  more  prominent  term  by  term. 
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Not  all  the  courses  enumerated  below  are  given  during 
any  one  year  nor  is  any  student  expected  to  complete  them 
all.  Freshman  Latin  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
not  less  than  three  years’  work  in  Latin  before  entering  col- 
lege. Students  who  wish  to  take  a minor  in  Latin,  take 
Courses  1 and  2;  a major  may  be  made  by  adding  either 
Course  3 or  Course  4,  which  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
Students  whose  special  interest  is  in  Latin,  or  who  expect  to 
teach  Latin,  should  choose  additional  courses  amounting  to 
not  more  than  10  hours.  Courses  2 and  3 in  the  History 
Department  should  also  be  taken  by  such  students. 

Courses  in  Latin 

ia,  b,  c.  Freshman  Latin.  Livy  Cicero,  and  Horace.  4 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Livy,  Book  I or  Books  XXI  and  XXII. 

b.  Winter  term.  Cicero,  Cato  Major  de  Senectute,  and  Lae- 
lius  de  Amicitia. 

c.  Spring  term.  Horace,  the  Odes  and  Epodes 

M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  1 ;20. 

2a,  b,  c.  Sophomore  Latin.  Tacitus,  Roman  Drama,  Satire. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Tacitus,  Agricola,  Germania. 

b.  Winter  term.  One  play  each  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sen- 
eca, with  a study  of  the  Roman  drama,  its  origin,  history, 
and  connection  with  earlier  and  later  drama. 

c.  Spring  term.  Horace,  the  Satires,  with  a study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Roman  satire. 

M.  W.  F„  2:15. 

3a>  b’  c-  Latin  Hexameter  Poetry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A careful  study  of  the  development  of  hexameter  poetry  with 
readings  from  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Horace  (the  Ars  Poetica  and  the 
iterary  Epistles),  and  Vergil  (the  Georgies  and  Eclogues).  One  of 
the  most  important  courses  offered^  whether  for  the  general  student 
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of  literature,  or  the  prospective  teacher  of  Latin.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00, 
throughout  the  year. 

[4a,  b,  c.  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

Readings  from  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  with  a 
study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  first  century.  (Alternates 
with  Course  3.  Not  given  in  1911-12.) 

[5.  Prose  Composition.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs.] 

A course  intended  especially  for  those  intending  to  teach  Latin. 
After  two  years  of  College  Latin.  Fall  term.  (Not  given  in 
1911-12.) 

6.  Sight  Reading.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Two  hours  to  count  as  one.  No  outside  preparation  required. 
After  two  years  of  college  Latin.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10,  Winter  term. 

7.  Early  Latin.  [Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Brief  study  of  inscriptions  and  of  the  ante-classical  literature. 
The  course  is  largely  philological  and  critical,  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  forms,  constructions  and  literature  and  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  Open  to  Seniors  and 
to  Juniors  by  special  permission.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10,  Spring  term. 

The)  Latin  Club 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students 
of  Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year 
some  such  subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  pri- 
vate life,  Roman  administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in 
Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature,  etc.  Systematic 
work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work  from  each  indi- 
vidual, is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous  short  pa- 
pers. The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 
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VI.  Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARGES 
MISS  KEYES 
MISS  WINSLOW 

Courses  in  German 

ia,  b,  c.  Elementary  German  * 4 hrs 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  drill  in  pronunciation 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  acquisition  of  the  fundamentals  of 
German  grammar,  the  ability  to  translate  into  good  English  modern 
German  prose,  and  to  read  it  aloud  with  good  pronunciation,  the 
power  to  follow  the  German  conversation  of  the  class  room  and  to 
take  part  in  it  to  a slight  extent.  German  is  used  in  the  class- 
room in  so  far  as  the  instructor  deems  it  advisable.  M Tu  Th  F 
3 sections,  8 :00,  8.55,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b,  c.  Intermediate  German  4 jlrs 

The  aim  of  Course  1 continues  in  this  course.  Grammar  is 
reviewed  and  composition  is  continued.  Syntax  based  on  texts  read. 
Reading  of  modern  prose  authors,  as  Storm,  Keller,  Heyse,  Ebner- 
Eschenbach;  German  lyrics;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  some  historical  prose.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.  °2 
sections,  8:00,  11:10,  throughout  the  year. 

c • Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  3 hrs 

The  reading  in  and  outside  the  class-room  of  a considerable 
amount  of  prose,  lyric  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A year  course,  but  may  be  taken  as  single-term  courses.  Prerequi- 
site : Courses  1 and  2 or  the  equivalent. 

a.  Fall  term.  Heine’s  prose  and  lyric  poetry. 

b.  Winter  term.  Prose  fiction. 

c.  Spring  term.  Drama. 

M.  W.  F.,  10:15. 

4a>  b.  Prose  Composition.  2 hrs 

Translation  into  German.  Study  of  idiomatic  constructions. 
German  theme-writing.  Practice  in  rendering  at  sight.  Work 


*This  course  cannot  be  counted 


as  part  of  a major. 
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conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  German.  Except  upon  special  per- 
mission, this  course  is  to  be  taken  with  another  course.  Prerequi- 
sites : At  least  three  hours  in  addition  to  Courses  1 and  2.  Tu.  Th., 
10:15,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 


3 hrs.] 
Maria  Stuart; 


[5a,  b,  c.  Schiller  and  Lessing. 

a.  Fall  term.  Schiller’s  lyrics  and  ballads; 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

b.  Winter  term.  Wallenstein ; a few  lectures  with  collateral 
readings,  and  reports,  on  the  life  of  Schiller  and  the  literary 
movements  of  his  time. 

c.  Spring  term.  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti, 
and  parts  of  Laocoon  are  read. 

Course  5 alternates  with  Course  6.  (Omitted  1911-12.) 


6a,  b,  c.  Goethe. 


3 hrs. 


A course  primarily  for  Seniors  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
three  years  of  college  German.  A large  amount  of  reading  is  done 
both  in  and  outside  the  class-room.  Informal  lectures  are  given  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Goethe,  with  discussions  of  the  literary,  social, 
and  political  movements  reflected  in  the  works  read. 

a.  Fall  term.  Early  lyrics;  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Werther, 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  in  part. 

b.  Winter  term.  Lyric  poetry;  Iphigenie  or  Tasso;  Hermann 
und  Dorothea;  selections  from  Italienische  Reise. 

c.  Spring  term.  Faust  I ; parts  of  Faust  II,  with  collateral 
reading. 

M.  W.  F.,  3:10. 

fa,  b.  Scientific  German.  2 hrs., 

A course  in  the  reading  of  scientific  German.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisite : At  least  Courses  1 and  2.  Tu.  Th.,  8 :00, 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  (1911-12.)  Professor  Hole. 

8.  Teachers'  Course  in  German.  2 hrs. 

A course  especially  for  students  expecting  to  teach  in  high 
schools.  Discussion  of  problems,  methods,  texts,  etc.  Tu.  Th., 
10:15,  Spring  term. 
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The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing,  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 

VII.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MISS  KEYES 
MRS.  BALLARD 

Courses  in  French 

ia,  b,  c.  Elementary  French.  4 hrs. 

Elements  of  grammar;  pronunciation;  composition;  reading  of 
easy  prose.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  2 sections,  8:55,  1:20,  throughout  the 
year. 

2a,  b,  c.  Intermediate  French.  3 hrs. 

Grammar  and  composition  continued.  Rapid  reading  of  such 
texts  as:  Lamartine,  Graziella;  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable;  Loti,  Le 
Pecheur  d’Islande;  Racine,  Esther;  a comedy  of  Moliere;  short 
stories  by  DaUdet  and  Maupassant.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  throughout 
year. 

[3a,  b,  c.  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  3 hrs.] 

Reading  both  inside  and  outside  the  class-room  of  masterpieces 
of  French  literature.  The  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
French  Classicism,  with  particular  attention  to  the  drama;  the  con- 
flict between  classicism  and  romanticism;  origin  and  growth  of 
realism;  the  more  recent  movements  in  French  literature.  A few 
lectures  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  Collateral  reading  and  re- 
ports required.  The  following  authors  are  read : Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  Bal- 
zac, and  contemporary  writers.  Throughout  the  year.  (Not  given 
in  1911-12.) 
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[4a,  b,  c.  Composition  and  Conversation.  2 hrs.] 

A course  in  advanced  composition  and  conversation.  This 
course  may  be  selected  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year.  (Not  given  1911-12.) 

Courses  in  Spanish 

MRS.  BAIXARD 

i a,  by  c.  First  Year  Spanish.  4 hrs. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  mastery  of  the  verb,  composition, 
reading  of  easy  prose  from  several  authors.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  8:55, 
throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b,  c.  Second  Year  Spanish.  3 hrs. 

Reading  from  representative  Spanish  authors,  Alargon,  Valdez, 
Galdos,  Cervantez,  Becquer,  Valera,  and  others,  alternated  in  dif- 
ferent years.  Advanced  composition  and  writing  of  business  letters. 
M.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  throughout  the  year. 

VIII.  Department  of  English  Language 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBTOOD 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 
MISS  SNEPP 

A major  may  not  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish Language,  but  courses  may  be  selected  from  it  to  form 
a valuable  minor  in  conjunction  with  a major  in  English 
Literature. 

Courses  la,  b,  c,  Freshman  Rhetoric,  are  required  of  all 
students  in  the  first  year  of  college,  whether  such  students 
finally  make  up  a minor  in  English  Language  or  not. 

All  applicants  for  college  standing  are  required  to  take 
the  College  Entrance  Test  in  English  (see  Requirements  for 
Admission,  page  33).  Students  whose  incompetence  to 
take  Freshman  Rhetoric  without  extra  work  is  revealed  by 
their  examination  papers  will  be  assigned  to  English  A 
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(Sub  Freshman  Composition),  and  they  must  pursue  this 
course  in  addition  to  Freshman  Rhetoric.  If  one  term  is  not 
enough  to  remove  the  incompetency  these  students  may  be 
required  to  take  further  Sub-Freshman  composition  work  in 
conjunction  with  English  B. 

Courses  English  A,  B,  C,  are  offered  for  students 
whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  so  irregular  as  to 
leave  them  deficient  (that  is,  conditioned ) in  the  English 
Entrance  Requirements  in  the  matter  of  either  time  or  sub- 
ject. Such  deficiency  must  be  made  up  in  the  first  year  of 
college. 

Sub-Freshman  Courses 

English  A:  Composition,  3 hrs.,  M.  W.  F„  8:55,  Fall  term. 

English  B:  History  of  English  Literature.  3 hrs.,  M.  W.  F.,  8:55, 
Winter  term. 

English  C.  History  of  American  Literature.  3 hrs.,  M.  W.  F.,  8:55. 
Spring  term. 

Courses  in  English  Language 

ia,  bj  c.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hrs 

Required  of  all  first  year  students.  The  course  includes  the 
study  of  diction  and  the  forms  of  discourse,  lectures  on  language 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  etymology,  recitations,  semi-weekly 
themes,  with  individual  conferences  for  correction  and  suggestion, 
and  outside  readings.  Tu.  Th.,  4 sections,  8:00,  8:55,  10:15,  1 .20, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Scott. 

a Sophomore  Rhetoric.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  provided  especially  for  students  who  expect  to 
graduate  under  the  requirements  of  the  Catalogue  for  1909-1910, 
and  who  have  completed  six  hours'  work  in  Freshman  Rhetoric  in 
1910-11.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had  less  than  six 
hours'  Freshman  Rhetoric  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor  in 
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that  course.  Offered  first  in  the  Fall  term;  repeated  in  Winter  and 
Spring  terms.  Sections  limited  to  25.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55.  Miss  Snepp. 

3.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom.  4 hrs. 

A course  in  English  prose  idiom,  designed  to  do  for  the  stu- 
dent of  English  what  Greek  prose  composition  does  for  the  student 
of  Greek — give  him  an  understanding  of  the  construction  of  his 
speech.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  2:15,  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

4a,  b,  c.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  impersonal 

Essay. 

b.  Winter  term.  Practical  studies  in  the  Ballad,  Parable, 

Short  Story,  or  Drama. 

c.  Spring  term.  Practical  studies  in  Journalism. 

Tu.  Th.,  1:20,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Trueblood. 

5a,  b,  c.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beginning  Course). 

(1) .  Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language. 

(2) .  Readings  and  syntactical  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  Text,  Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English. 

b.  Winter  term.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beowulf). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp. 

c.  Spring  term.  Early  and  Middle  English.  Studies,  philo- 
logical and  linguistic,  in  the  Early  English  Romances, 
Chronicles,  and  Homilies. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

6.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Language.  [Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Open  only  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Anglo-Saxon.  A course 
in  the  history  and  philology  of  the  English  Language,  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Middle  English  students.  Text,  Lounsbury’s  English 
Language.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10,  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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IX.  Department  of  English  Literature 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  English  Lit- 
erature should,  in  general,  plan  to  take  a minor  in  English 
Language.  The  other  major  may  profitably  be  taken  in  any 
one  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  History,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  Biblical  Literature,  or  Mathematics.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  student’s  electives  or  minors  should  be 
selected  so  as  to  embrace  these  departments  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Furthermore,  no  student  should  plan  to  take  a major, 
or  even  a minor  in  English  Literature,  without  taking  at 
the  same  time  certain  of  the  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Speaking. 

Courses  in  Engeish  Literature 

ia.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama.  4 hrs. 

This  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  elements  and  modes  of 

the  drama.  Author : Woodbridge ; supplemented  by  illustrative 

studies  (whole  dramas)  from  the  English,  French,  and  German 
drama.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  2:15,  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

ib.  Poetics.  4 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  appreciation  of  Poetry  and  to  give  him  some  knowledge 
of  its  wide  range  and  manifold  forms.  Text,  Gummere’s  Handbook 
of  Poetics.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  2:15,  Winter  term.  Professor  Scott. 

ic.  The  Short  Story.  3 prs 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story  as  a literary  from,  both  in  its 
historic  and  its  contemporary  develoment.  Given  alternately  with 
The  Novel.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  Spring  Term.  Professor  Scott. 

[The  Novel.  3 j 

A study  of  the  English  Novel  as  a species  of  Prose  Fiction, 
with  an  intent  to  provide  the  student  at  once  with  an  appreciation 
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of  the  great  works  and  with  standards  of  judgment  in  discrimina- 
tion. Typical  novels  analyzed.  Given  alternately  with  The  Short 
Story.  (Not  given  in  1911-12.) 

2a.  The  Essay.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  English  Essay,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  developing  the  student’s  appreciation  and  his  faculty  of 
thought.  Selections  will  be  made  from  Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb, 
Carlyle,  Arnold,  and  Stevenson.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11 : 10,  Fall  term. 
Professor  Scott. 

2b.  Recent  Drama.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

For  1911-12.  Studies  (whole  dramas)  from  Ibsen,  Phillips, 
Zangwill,  Mood)'-,  and  Maeterlinck.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11 : 10,  Winter 
term.  Prerequisite,  Course  la.  Professor  Trueblood. 

2c.  The  Poets.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  greater  nineteenth  century  poets. 
Selections  will  be  made  from  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  and  Arnold.  Text,  Page’s  British  Poets  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  M.  W.  F.,  11 :10,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  Course 
lb.  Professor  Scott. 

3.  Chaucer.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Text,  The  Oxford  Students'  Chaucer.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Fall 
term.  Prerequisite,  Course  lb.  Professor  Scott. 

4.  Milton.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Winter  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  lb.  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

5.  Emerson.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10,  Winter  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  2a. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

6.  Comparative  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Comparative  studies  in  the  Romantic  and  Classical  Drama. 
Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:00,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  la.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 
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7 '•  Philosophical  Literature.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  Course  2a. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

X.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Church  History 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELE 
PROFESSOR  KEN  WORTHY 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  selected  with 
a view  to  giving,  in  connection  with  allied  subjects  in  other 
departments,  a well-balanced  religious  education.  They  are 
intended  not  only  as  a means  of  preparation  for  those  ex- 
pecting to  enter  the  ministry  or  other  special  lines  of  re- 
ligious work,  but  as  part  of  a general  education  to  fit  young 
men  and  women  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  and  activities  of  their  time. 

The  courses  include  four  groups  of  studies,  each  of 
which  is  essential  to  a well-rounded  preparation  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  current  religious  needs  and  activities.  First, 
courses  in  Biblical  history,  literature,  and  doctrine.  These 
give  a knowledge  of  those  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  and  ideals  which  were  revealed  to  the  Hebrews 
through  their  history  and  experiences  and  which  are  the 
common  possession  and  basis  of  our  Christian  civilization. 
Secondly,  courses  in  church  history.  These  supplement  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  by  the  lessons  of  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christian  history,  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  meaning  and 
power  of  present  institutions  in  the  light  of  their  historic 
origin  and  growth.  Thirdly,  courses  on  the  modern  world, 
which  give  a knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  and  forces 
with  which  the  present  generation  is  directly  concerned. 
They  are  arranged  to  give(l)  some  acquaintance  with  the 
thought-world  of  the  present,  especially  the  intellectual 
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methods  and  philosophical  presuppositions  which  mold  re- 
ligious thinking;  (2)  a knowledge  of  the  social  and  eccle- 
siastical problems  and  movements  which  condition  religious 
work  and  determine  moral  ideals;  and  (3)  a knowledge  of 
the  non-Christian  world  in  the  midst  of  its  present  rapid 
social  and  political  changes,  which  not  only  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  Christian  conquest,  but  also  exer- 
cise a growing  reflex  influence  upon  organized  Christianity 
and  its  ideals.  Fourthly,  a group  of  courses  on  closely  allied 
subjects  in  other  departments,  such  as  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, ethics,  and  sociology.  From  these  students  of  the  de- 
partment are  advised  to  choose  as  many  electives  as  prac- 
ticable. 

BibucaIv  Courses 

ia.  The  Hebrew  People.  4 hrs. 

The  course  covers  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  until  the  Babylo- 
nian exile.  It  includes  the  important  phases  of  their  social,  political, 
and  religious  life,  and  a brief  introduction  to  their  literature.  Tu. 
W.  Th.  F.,  8:00,  Fall  term.  Professor  Kenworthy. 

ib.  The  Jewish  People.  3 hrs. 

A history  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews 
from  the  exile  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tu.  W.  Th., 
8:00,  Winter  term.  Professor  Kenworthy. 

ic.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  composition,  and  purpose  of 
the  most  important  Old  Testament  books.  Given  alternately  with 
New  Testament  Introduction.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:00,  Spring  term 
(1912).  Professor  Kenworthy. 

[New  Testament  Introduction.  3 hrs.] 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose,  and  intended  readers 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  Given  alternately  with  Old  Testament 
Introduction.  (Not  given  1912.) 
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[2.  New  Testament  Times . 3 hrs.] 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Mac- 
cabean  Age  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  course  is  intended 
especially  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ.  (Not  given  1911.) 

3a , b.  The  Life  of  Christ.  4 hrs. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  present  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ  in  the  order  of  their  development  and  to  give  a practical 
grasp  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  The  first  term  will  be 
given  chiefly  to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  and  the  second  term 
to  his  teaching.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
Professor  Russell. 

4.  The  Life  of  Paul.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  rise,  spread,  and  development  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Paul.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Winter  term.  Professor 
Kenworthy. 

5.  Biblical  Literature.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  selected  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appre- 
ciate to  a larger  extent  their  literary  beauty  and  their  spiritual  truth. 
M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  11:10,  Fall  term.  Professor  Russell. 

6.  Isaiah.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form  and  teaching  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  7.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11:10,  Winter  term  (1912).  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

[7.  Job.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.] 

A study  of  the  date,  literary  form,  purpose,  and  teaching  of 
the  book  of  Job.  Given  alternately  with  Course  6.  (Not  given 
1912.) 

[8.  Romans.  ] 

A study  of  the  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Not  given  1911-12.) 
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p.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course  see  under  Department  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature.) 

Courses  in  Church  History 

ioa.  Church  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 
A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  principal  events 

of  Christian  history,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Russell. 

iob.  Church  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
A continuation  of  Course  10a.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Winter 

term.  Professor  Russell. 

11.  History  of  Friends. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century ; the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  its  organization  and 
fundamental  doctrines.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Russell. 

12.  Social  Problems.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
A study  of  the  social  and  political  movements  and  conditions 

in  Europe  and  America  which  affect  the  method,  aims,  and  char- 
acter of  religious  work.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Russell. 

13.  Modern  Religious  Thought. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
A study  of  the  conditions  since  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
in  the  last  century,  which  have  modified  religious  thinking,  and  the 
tendencies  and  results  of  the  changes.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Russell. 

14.  The  Non-Christian  World. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  conditions  and  changes  in  the  non-Christian  world  with 
special  reference  to  the  missionary  activities  and  opportunities  of 
the  Christian  church.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Russell. 
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XI.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBEOOD 

The  work  in  public  speaking  embraces  class  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  expression  and  vocal  utterance,  the 
principles  of  oratory,  oratorical  analysis  and  oration  build- 
ing, debates  and  the  principles  of  argumentation,  and  read- 
ings from  the  poets,  from  the  Shakespearean  and  more  mod- 
ern drama,  and  from  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  this,  special 
individual  drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises 
of  classes  and  societies,  and  for  oratorical  contests  and  de- 
bates. 

ia.  Orations.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  first  year  students.  The  basis  of 
the  course  is  standard  American  orations,  including  Webster,  Phil- 
lips, Grady,  and  others.  The  best  productions  from  these  orators 
are  analyzed  and  the  best  parts  committed  and  delivered.  One  orig- 
inal literary  production  is  required.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :55,  Fall  term. 

ib.  Orthoepy.  3 hrs. 

Designed  for  first  year  students.  Students,  however,  may  en- 
ter this  course  without  having  taken  previous  work.  Study  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  Work  on  English  sounds — articulation,  enuncia- 
tion. Practical  work  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Correct  use  of 
commonly  mispronounced  words.  One  original  oration.  M.  W.  F., 
8:55,  Winter  term. 

ic.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  • 3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  first  year  students  and  may  be 
entered  by  students  who  have  not  previously  taken  class  work.  In - 
gomar  and  other  classic  plays  are  studied,  parts  are  assigned  to 
members  of  the  class  and  the  plays  are  produced  on  the  stage. 
The  principles  of  utterance,  worked  out  in  Courses  la  and  b,  are 
applied.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Spring  term. 
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2a.  Debates.  3 hrs. 

A course  given  wholly  to  the  discussion  of  live  questions  in 
debate.  Students  from  all  classes  are  admitted.  Briefs  of  argu- 
ments presented.  M.  W.  F.,  11 :10,  Fall  term. 

2b.  Art  of  Debate.  3 hrs. 

Designed  to  give  basic  principles  in  argumentation.  For  this 

work,  Alden’s  Art  of  Debate  is  used.  In  addition  to  text-book 
work,  arguments  are  given  to  illustrate  different  principles.  The 
work  in  constructing  briefs  is  especially  emphasized.  M.  W.  F., 
11 :10,  Winter  term. 

2c.  Debates.  3 hrs. 

A continuation  of  Course  2a  in  arguments.  Students  who  have 
not  taken  the  work  before  are  admitted.  M.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  Spring 
term. 

3.  Bible  Readings.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity,  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Extempore  address  is  emphasized.  Topics  from  Biblical  History 
and  characters  are  assigned  and  students  speak  from  these.  Tu.  Th., 
8:00,  Spring  term. 

4a.  Vocal  Expression.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  second  year  work.  Elements  of 
Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of 
action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections.  Original  oration.  Ful- 
ton and  Trueblood’s  Practical  Elocution,  and  Standard  Selec- 
tions. M.  W.  F.,  2 sections,  10:15,  2:15,  Fall  term. 

4b.  Vocal  Expression.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Studies  in  Riley  and  Kipling.  Practical  Elocu- 
tion and  Standard  Selections.  M.  W.  F.,  2 sections,  10:15,  2:15, 
Winter  term. 
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5.  Oral  Discussion.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  third  and  fourth  year  students.  It 
is  a course  in  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Students  will  be  assigned  topics 
for  extempore  speeches,  that  would  be  applicable  on  public  occa- 
sions. These  will  cover  topics  before  audiences  of  religious  con- 
gregations, political  gatherings,  legislative  assemblies,  commemora- 
tive occasions,  social  functions,  educational  meetings,  and  the  like. 
M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Fall  term. 

6a.  Shakespeare.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  and  Tem- 
pest, and  of  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This 
course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Winter  term. 

6b.  Shakespeare.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Study  of  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equiva- 
lents. M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Spring  term. 

7.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  mas- 
terpiece orations.  Original  oration  required.  Text  book,  Rhetoric 
of  Oratory,  Shurter.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Spring  term. 


Prizes  . 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of 
this  department,  the  following  prizes  are  open  for  compe- 
tition to  members  of  all  classes  of  the  college : 

/.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  ’64,  is  fifty  dollars  and 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  annual 
Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  be- 
low third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 
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2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

Aman  Moore,  a former  student,  places  yearly  $100  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Oratory  and  Debating,  to  divide  as  the 
department  desires. 

3.  Medals. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1910,  the  Oratorical  Association  will 
give  medals  in  silver  and  gold  to  winners  in  contests  and  debates. 
These  Medals  are  awarded  and  controlled  under  the  constitution  of 
the  Association.  They  are  made  from  a die  especially  designed  for 
the  Earlham  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Oratorical  Association 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class 
has  representatives  in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is  awarded 
first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State 
Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis.  The  Association  also 
controls  the  Prohibition  Contest  and  the  Peace  Contest. 
Representatives  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
State  Contest  and  represent  Earlham  in  both  these  Indiana 
Contests. 

XII.  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL 
PROFESSOR  HADLEY 
MR.  THISTLETH WAITE 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  : dapted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  (1)  who  take  them 
as  a part  of  the  required  work,  (2)  who  elect  a minor  in 
this  department  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  work 
in  Science,  (3)  who  expect  to  pursue  some  line  of  study  in 
the  field  of  Engineering  at  a later  time,  and  (4)  who  elect 
a major  in  Mathematics. 
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All  students  who  expect  to  teach  Mathematics  in  high 
schools  should  elect  a major  in  this  department.  No  student 
will  be  recommended  for  such  work  who  has  taken  less  than 
a minor. 

Course  A is  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  deficient 
in  preparation  on  entrance.  College  credit  is  not  given  for 
the  work  in  this  course. 

Students  who  wish  to  do  only  the  required  work  in 
Mathematics  must  take  six  hours  of  College  Algebra  or  four 
hours  each  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

Courses  in  Mathematics 

A.  Solid  Geometry.  4 jlrs 

A study  of  the  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in 
space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  the  sphere ; with  numerous 
original  exercises.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th,  1 :20,  Spring  term. 

la,  b,  c.  College  Algebra.  2 hrs 

A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra,  such 
as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, inequalities,  proportion,  and  variation.  A further  studv 
will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions  in  series,  con- 
vergence and  divergence  of  series,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability,  logarithms,  determinants,  and  theory  of  equations.  M. 
YV.,  3 sections,  8:00,  10:15,  11:10,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b.  Plane  Trigonometry.  2 hrs 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations  ex- 
pressing their  relations ; with  practice  in  proving  trigonometric  iden- 
tities. The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of  triangles;  the 
problems  are  selected,  partly  from  text-books,  partly  from  other 
sources.  Tu.  Th.,  11 :10,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

ja.  Analytic  Geometry.  2 hrs 

Courses  3a  and  3b  consist  of  a study  of  the  elements  of  plane 
analytics,  including  the  geometry  of  conic  sections  and  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  Enough  of  solid  analytics  will  be 
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given  to  prepare  students  for  the  work  in  Calculus.  Prerequisites : 
Courses  la,  lb,  2a,  and  2b. 

a.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  Spring  term. 

3b.  Analytic  Geometry.  [Sophomores.]  4 hrs. 

b.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  Fall  term. 

4a,  b.  Calculus.  [Sophomores.]  4 hrs. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  solution  of  illustrative 
problems  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  Prerequisite : Course  3b. 
Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

3a,  b,  c.  Advanced  Mathematics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  work  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  students  who  elect  a major  in  the  department.  The  courses 
will  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Advanced  Calculus,  Advanced 

Analytic  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Theory  of  Equations,  and 
Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite : Course  4a  and  4b.  M.  W.  F., 
11 :10,  throughout  the  year. 

XIII.  Department  of  Applied  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  HADLEY 
PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL 
MR.  THISTLETHWAITE 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  offer  purely  tech- 
nical courses,  but  the  work  in  this  department  is  planned  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  applications  of  mathematics, 
and  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  technical  schools  after 
having  made  a more  thorough  preparation  than  is  possible 
in  the  ordinary  high  school. 

In  the  best  engineering  schools  of  today,  the  first  two 
years  are  devoted  mainly  to  English,  Mathematics,  German, 
or  French,  and  the  fundamental  sciences  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  fundamental 
studies.  A thorough  mastery  of  them  is  necessary  for  a 
successful  prosecution  of  the  purely  technical  work  which 
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is  to  follow.  This  kind  of  work  can  be  done  as  well  in 
Earlham  College  as  it  can  in  any  of  our  best  technical 
schools.  The  student  who  chooses  his  work  wisely  during 
three  years  can  enter  the  Junior  year  of  technical  schools. 
Thus  Earlham  offers  the  advantages  of  a small  college  with 
its  guarded  associations  to  younger  men  who,  meanwhile, 
are  acquiring  courses  which  lead  directly  to  their  technical 
work  with  little  or  no  loss  of  time.  Again,  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  those  who  wish  the  broader  foundation  of  a 
college  course  before  specializing,  this  opportunity  to  take 
the  fundamental  technical  studies  may  greatly  shorten  their 
total  period  of  preparation. 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit,  Berger  & Son  transit,  Keuffel  & Esser  transit, 
an  Admiralty  sextant ; Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hydrographic 
level;  Ulmer  14-inch  level;  Gurley  plane  table  of  original 
design;  steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  necessary 
equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  num- 
her  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables,  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses — drawing  and  designing. 


Courses  in  Applied  Mathematics 

r.  Mechanical  Drawing.  [Sophomores.]  3 hrs. 

The  object  is  to  gain  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
various  mechanical  drawing  instruments,  ability  to  do  plain  letter- 
ing of  the  kinds  used  in  mapping  and  in  engineering  drawing  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  water  colors  in  shading.  Work  in  reproducing  en- 
gineering drawings  will  be  given  students  who  look  forward  to 
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technical  work — for  others  this  feature  may  be  varied.  M.  W.  F., 
1 :20,  Fall  term. 

[2.  Descriptive  Geometry . [Sophomores.]  3 hrs.] 

a.  Third  angle  projection.  Problems  relating  to  the  point, 

line,  and  plane.  Mainly  class-room  work.  Prerequisites : Drawing 

1 and  Mathematics  3b.  Three  hours,  Winter  term.  (Not  given 
1911-12.) 

b.  Course  2a  continued.  Classification  of  surfaces,  tangencies, 

intersections,  developments,  and  revolutions.  Drawing-room  work. 
Prerequisite : Descriptive  Geometry  2a.  Three  hours,  Spring  term. 

[3.  Surveying.  [Juniors.]  4 hrs.] 

a.  Elementary  surveying.  This  course  includes  chaining,  com- 
pass, leveling,  and  transit  work;  the  adjustment  of  instruments,  and 
their  use  in  field.  Largely  composed  of  field  work  with  assigned 
readings  in  text.  The  field  and  office  work  will  require  about  120 
hours.  Credit  for  this  course  can  be  given  only  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Winter  term,  Course  3b.  Prerequisites : Math- 
ematics 3b  and  Drawing  1.  Four  hours,  Fall  term.  (Not  given 
1911-12.) 

b.  Computation  and  Mapping,  Computation  of  the  field  notes 

of  the  previous  term,  “missing  data”  problems,  traverse  notes,  etc. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  of  computation  and 
arrangement  of  data.  Mapping  and  profile  work  based  on  the 
student’s  notes.  Prerequisite:  Surveying  3a.  Two  hours,  Winter 

term.  (Not  given  1911-12.) 

c.  Surveying.  A continuation  of  courses  3a  and  3b,  with 
practice  in  running  long  lines  of  levels;  topographic  work  by  tran- 
sit and  stadia,  and  plane  table  methods;  the  determination  of  azi- 
muth, and  an  introduction  to  simple  triangulation  work.  Prerequi- 
sites : Surveying  3a  and  Surveying  3b.  Three  or  four  hours,  Spring 
term.  (Not  given  1911-12.) 

4a,  b}  c.  Analytic  Mechanics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Elementary  statics  and  dynamics.  Dynamics  of  a particle  and 
an  introduction  to  the  dynamics  of  a rigid  body.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  4b.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  throughout  the  year. 
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5a,  b.  Astronomy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  astron- 
omy and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  class  has 
frequent  access  to  the  observatory.  Freshmen  will  not  be  admitted 
to  this  course  and  it  is  recommended  that  students  elect  it  not  earlier 
than  in  their  Junior  year.  Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry  M 

W.  F.,  2:15,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

6.  Insurance.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  financial  transactions,  life  insurance,  and  sta- 
tistics to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  gen- 
eral student.  Prerequisite:  College  Algebra.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15, 

Spring  term. 


XIV.  Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  primarily  designed  as  cul- 
ture courses,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  applications 
of  Physics  in  its  relations  to  every-day  life  and  to  engineer- 
ing courses  are  considered.  The  work  is  designed  to  fit  one 
for  student  work  in  the  best  universities  and  to  lay  a good 
foundation  for  mechanical  and  technical  schools. 

The  subject  of  Physics  leads  naturally  into  the  various 
technical  and  engineering  courses.  To  enable  students  from 
this  department  more  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  me- 
chanical, civil  and  electrical  engineering  work,  courses  in 
mechanical  manipulation  are  offered.  These  courses  are  en- 
tirely elective,  and  may  or  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who 
major  in  Physics. 


Courses  in  Physics 

Note. — All  lectures  are  given  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Freshman  laboratory  work  is  given  in  two  sections,  forenoon  and 
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afternoon  on  Monday  and  Wednesday.  Time  of  advanced  laboratory 
work  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

ia , b,  c.  General  Physics.  4 hrs. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  laboratory  work,  de- 
signed first,  for  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a high 
school  course  in  the  subject;  and  second,  for  students  who  are 
not  majoring  in  science  or  mathematics,  but  who  wish  a general 
view  of  the  field  of  Physics.  Carhart’s  College  Physics  is  the  text 
used.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms. 

P/za,  b,  c.  General  Experimental  Physics.  2 hrs. 

These  are  laboratory  courses  covering  the  same  experimental 
work  as  the  laboratory  work  of  Courses  la,  b,  c.  The  courses  are 
complete  in  themselves  and  may  be  pursued  by  qualified  students 
without  taking  Courses  la,  b,  c.  About  forty-five  well  selected 
experiments  are  arranged  for  the  three  courses.  The  experiments 
are  first  considered  theoretically,  and  then  worked  out  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  laboratory.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
terms. 

2a,  b,  c.  Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Electricity. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Millikan’s  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  is  used  as  a 
basis  of  the  work  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  Timbie’s  Ele- 
ments of  Electricity,  and  Millikan  and  Mill’s  Electricity,  Sound  and 
Light  are  used  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  work  is  both  theo- 
retical and  experimental.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses 
la,  b,  c,  or  their  equivalent,  and  Trigonometry;  or  students  who  have 
the  other  qualifications  may  enter  these  courses,  provided  they  take 
Trigonometry  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations. Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms. 

3a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  magnetic  properties  of 
iron,  dynamos,  motors,  alternating  currents,  etc.  Courses  2a,  b,  c, 
and  Calculus  4a,  b,*  are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Tu.  Th.  11 : 10,  Fall  term. 


*Calculus  requirements  will  become  effective  after  1911-12. 
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3b.  Light.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs 

This  course  includes  lectures,  text  book  and  laboratory  work. 
The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  Limit  of  Resolution;  the 
Double  Slit;  Fresnal  Mirrors  and  Bi-Prism;  the  Prism  Spectro- 
meter; Diffracting  Gratings;  Interferometer;  Polarized  Light,  etc. 
The  same  prerequisites  as  Course  3a*.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  Winter  term. 

3c.  Physical  Chemistry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

This  is  largely  a laboratory  course,  but  the  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lectures  and  text  work.  Ostwald’s  Physico-Chemical 
Measurements  is  the  manual  used.  The  following  suggests  the  line 
of  work  taken  up : Density  of  liquids  by  the  pyknometer  method, 

and  the  Mohr-Westphal  Balance;  vapor  density  by  the  Dumas'  and 
the  Victor  Meyer’s  methods ; molecular  weights  by  the  Freezing 
Point  and  the  Boiling  Point  methods;  conductivity  of  solutions; 
determination  of  cell  constants;  specific  rotation  of  cane  sugar,  etc. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  Spring  term. 

Students  of  the  Department  of  Physics  may  elect  Me- 
chanics under  the  department  of  Applied  Mathematics  and 
count  it  upon  their  major  in  Physics. 


XV.  Department  of  Chemistry 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES 
MR.  WILDMAN,  STUDENT  ASSISTANT 
MR.  MYRICK,  STUDENT  ASSISTANT 

A three  years’  course  for  major  is  offered,  and  addi- 
tional advanced  courses  for  electives,  making  in  all,  about 
four  years’  work. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  study  leading  to  a Mas- 
ter’s degree  and  research,  if  desired.  A course  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  is  offered  to  students  expecting  to  study 
medicine,  and  the  regular  order  of  work  may  be  changed  to 


^Calculus  requirements  will  become  effective  after  1911-12. 
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suit  their  requirements,  allowing  them  to  take  Organic 
Chemistry  as  second-year  work. 

Men  preparing  for  technical  work  will  find  their  needs 
supplied  by  the  Industrial,  Electro-chemical,  and  Analytic 
Courses. 

A valuable  reference  library  has  been  built  up  with 
several  of  the  best  chemical  journals  on  file.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  laboratories. 

Courses  in  Chemistry 

Note). — All  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Fresh- 
man laboratory  work  in  two  sections,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday.  Time  of  advanced  laboratory  to  be  arranged 
with  instructor. 

FIRST  YEAR 

ia.  General  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

This  course  for  beginners  in  chemistry  comprises  two  lec- 
tures and  two  afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  A careful 
study  is  given  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry.  High  school  graduates  who  have  had  a year 
of  chemisty  are  required  to  take  this  course  as  a review.  The  theo- 
ries of  Physical  Chemistry  are  introduced  in  this  term.  W.  F.,  10:15, 
Fall  term. 

ib.  General  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  Course  la,  and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 

work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals  and  the 
technical  application  of  chemical  methods.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Winter 
term. 

ic.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  4 hrs. 

The  work  of  la  and  lb  is  continued  and  preparation  made  for 

Qualitative  Analysis.  For  laboratory  work  in  the  last  half  of  the 
term,  practise  is  given  in  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  W.  F., 
10:15,  Spring  term. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  4 hrs. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  quiz  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  The  theories  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  including  Oxidation, 
Reduction,  Mass  Action,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  practise  given  in  the 
determination  of  metals  and  acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals,  al- 
loys,etc.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  term. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

Two  lectures  per  week.  Treats  of  the  great  chemical  indus- 
tries of  the  world,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sul- 
phuric acid,  fertilizers,  dyes,  cements,  paper,  explosives,  paints,  de- 
natured alcohol,  etc.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Winter  term. 

4.  Inorganic  Preparations.  2 hrs. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

A valuable  drill  in  difficult  manipulation  and  the  reactions  of 
inorganic  substances.  About  twenty-four  preparations  required.  2 
hours,  Winter  term,  but  is  usually  taken  in  connection  with  Course 
3 to  make  4 hours. 

5.  Electro-Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

This  two  hour  course  of  lectures  may  be  taken  independently 
of  any  laboratory  course,  although  such  work  may  be  had,  if  de- 
sired, in  Course  8. 

A study  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  electrolysis,  types  of  cells, 
primary  and  secondary,  solution  tension,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
tric heating.  The  course  also  treats  of  electrolytic  analysis  and  re- 
fining of  metals,  the  manufacture  of  alkalies  and  chlorine  and 
electric  furnace  industries.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Spring  term. 

6a.  Gravimetric  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  in  the  labor- 
atory. A preliminary  training  for  the  more  advanced  work  of 
6b  and  6c.  Spring  term. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

ya.  Organic  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

Two  lectures  per  week.  Laboratory  work  in  this  subject  is  not 
begun  until  Winter  term.  2 hours,  Fall  term,  but  is  generally  taken 
in  connection  with  Course  6b  to  make  4 hours.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  Fall 
term. 


6b.  Volumetric  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  in  the  laboratory  during  the  Fall 
term.  Follows  Course  6a,  and  is  usually  taken  in  connection  with 
Course  7a.  Fall  term. 


yb.  Organic  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  Chemistry  7a,  and  includes  two  lectures  and  two  af- 
ternoons’ laboratory  work  in  Organic  Preparations.  W.  F.,  1 1 : 10, 
Winter  term. 


yc.  Organic  Chemistry  4 hrs. 

Follows  Course  7b,  and  is  similar  in  the  nature  and  amount  of 
work.  W.  F.,  11 :10,  Spring  term. 


Special  Courses 

8.  Electro-Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

As  a partial  demonstration  of  the  lectures  of  Chemistry  5. 
Students  in  this  course  are  given  laboratory  practise  in  the  care 
and  construction  of  primary  and  storage  cells,  electro-analysis  and 
electrolytic  manufactures. 


6c.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Laboratory  practise  in  combustions  and  other  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  analysis.  Follows  Courses  6a  and  6b. 


p.  Physiological  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

A preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 


io.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Practical  work  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  in  the  great 
steel  plants. 
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Courses  in  Household  Economics 

MISS  MARSHALL 

The  courses  in  Household  Economics  may  be  counted 
as  part  of  a minor  in  Science,  but  only  when  preceded  by 
Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

ia.  Foods . 3 hrs. 

Their  classification,  relation  to  the  body,  digestion,  and  assimi- 
lation. Study  of  dietaries,  and  selection  of  food  for  various  ages 
and  occupations.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  Practical  work,  2 hours 
per  week.  Fee,  $5,00.  Fall  term. 

lb-  Poods.  3 hrs> 

The  effect  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  upon  them.  Care  of 
food  materials.  Text-book  work,  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  Practical  work,  2 
hours  per  week.  Fee,  $5.00.  Winter  term. 

ic.  Home  Nursing.  3 hrs. 

Lectures  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1 :20.  Practical  work,  2 
hours  per  week.  Fee,  $3.00.  Spring  term. 

2.  The  House.  3 \lvs 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  heat- 
ing*  lighting,  etc.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  2:15,  Winter  term. 

Time  for  practical  work  in  cooking  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
convenience  of  students. 

XVI.  Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE 

The  work  in  Geology  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  a fuller  knowledge  of  earth  science, 
either  for  the  purely  educational  and  general  culture  value 
of  the  subject,  or  as  a beginning  of  the  preparation  for 
practical  work  in  Geology.  Text-book  and  laboratory  assign- 
ments are  supplemented  by  work  in  the  library,  where  a 
well-selected  list  of  standard  reference  works  and  period- 
icals on  geological  subjects  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  following  courses,  those  numbered  from  4 to 
11c,  inclusive,  are  not  all  ordinarily  given  in  any  one  year; 
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students  wishing  to  take  the  work  of  these  courses  are  re- 
quested, therefore,  to  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
before  completing  their  classification. 

Courses  in  Geology 

1.  General  Geology.  3 hrs. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Fall  term;  repeated,  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Spring 
term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock 
specimens. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  term;  repeated,  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Spring 
term. 

3a,  b.  Physiography.  3 hrs. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawings  of  profiles 
and  sections.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

4.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite : Courses  1 

and  2.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  10:15,  Fall  term. 

5a,  b.  Historical  Geology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  4,  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  and 

Spring  terms. 
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6.  Field  Course.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made;  descriptions,  and  as  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites : Courses  5a,  b. 

M.  W.  F,  3:10,  Fall  term. 

7.  Economic  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
uses.  It  is  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  Courses  2,  5a, 
and  5b.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Winter  term. 

8.  Palaeontology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  M.  W.  F., 
3:10,  Winter  term. 

9.  Historical  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  8,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites : Courses  5a,  b,  and  8,  or  their  equivalents.  M.  Tu. 

W.  Th.,  3:10,  Spring  term. 

10a , b,  c.  Field  Courses.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  For  1911  the 
work  of  these  courses  will  consist  of  a careful  examination  of  se- 
lected areas  in  the  drift-covered  region  of  central  Indiana,  and  a 
written  report  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  standards  re- 
quired by  official  surveys.  Students  are  requested  to  consult  the 
head  of  the  department  before  classifying  for  these  courses. 

Each  course  equivalent  to  four  hours ; not  to  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. Time  to  be  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

ua , b,  c.  Field  Courses  [Graduate  Credit.]  4 hrs. 

Advanced  field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  for 
graduate  credit  only.  Work  to  be  arranged  by  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department.  Each  course  equivalent  to  four  hours. 

Of  the  courses  outlined  above,  1 and  2,  offered  in  both 
the  Fall  and  Spring  terms,  3a,  offered  in  the  Winter  term, 
and  3b,  offered  in  the  Spring  term,  are  open  to  Freshmen. 
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Allied  Courses 

Students  who  take  a major  or  a minor  in  Geology  wil] 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  following  courses  in 
other  departments : 

Biology,  3a,  4a,  and  b. 

Physics,  la,  b,  and  c. 

Chemistry,  la,  b,  and  c,  and  2. 

Pure  Mathematics,  2a  and  b. 

Applied  Mathematics,  3a,  b,  and  c. 

XVII.  Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS 
MR.  MARKLE 

Courses  in  Botany 
first  year 

ia.  Trees.  4 hrs. 

A study  of  our  native  trees  from  the  standpoint  of  ecology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  and  recitations.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  11:10,  3:10, 
Fall  term. 

1V2C1.  Trees.  2 hrs. 

Lectures  of  Course  la.  May  be  taken  independently  of  the 
recitations  by  all  students  except  Freshmen,  who,  if  they  elect  the 
course  must  take  both  recitations  and  lectures.  Tu.  Th.,  11 : 10,  3:10, 
Fall  term. 

ib.  Plant  Histology . 4 hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  the  microscope, 

together  with  the  simpler  methods  of  preparing  and  staining  sec- 
tions of  tissues.  The  tissues  are  studied  with  reference  to  their 
physiology.  A study  is  also  made  of  the  simpler  forms  of  plant  life 
with  reference  to  the  cell.  Stevens’  Plant  Anatomy  is  the  text. 
M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  11 :10,  Winter  term. 

ic.  Plant  Morphology.  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  with  reference  to 

plant  evolution.  The  evolution  of  sex  and  alternation  of  generations 
will  be  considered.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  11:10,  Spring  term. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

2a.  Algae  and  Fungi.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

This,  with  Courses  2b  and  2c,  will  form  a general  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  more  detailed  than  the  work  given  in  Course  lc. 
Frequent  field  trips  will  be  made  during  the  entire  year.  Students 
are  advised  not  to  enter  the  course  unless  they  plan  to  take  also 
Courses  2b  and  2c.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Courses  la  and  lb. 
Text,  A Textbook  of  Botany , Vol.  I,  by  Coulter,  Barnes,  and 
Cowles.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:00,  Fall  term. 

2b.  Mosses  and  Ferns.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A continuation  of  Course  2a.  The  principal  problems  studied 
will  be  the  evolution  of  the  sporophyte,  the  reduction  of  the  game- 
tophyte  and  alternation  of  generations.  Prerequisite:  2a.  Text  as  in 
2a.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:00,  Winter  term. 

2c.  Seed  Plants.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  types  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angio- 
sperms.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2a  and  2b.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:00, 

Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR 

3a.  Field  Botany.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  succession  of  plants  as  determined  by  physio- 
graphic conditions.  Largely  field  work  on  Saturdays.  Prerequi- 
site : Courses  la,  b,  and  c,  a thorough  course  in  Physiography  and 

preferably  General  Geology  and  Physiography.  Text,  Coulter, 
Chamberlain  and  Cowles,  Vol  II.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  Fall  term. 

3b.  Plant  Physiology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A laboratory  course  accompanied  by  lectures.  Prerequisite : 
Course  la,  b,  c.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  Winter  term. 

3c.  Flowers.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  identification  of  the  com- 
mon spring  wild  flowers,  accompanied  by  lectures.  Prerequisite : 
Courses  la  and  lb.  Tu  Th.,  1 :20,  Spring  term. 
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Courses  in  Zooeogy 

FIRST  YEAR 

4a.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  3 hrs 

As  many  of  the  typical  forms  of  invertebrate  animals  will  be 

studied  and  dissected  as  the  time  will  permit.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall 
term. 

4b.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  3 hrs. 

This  course  will  consist  in  a practical  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
birds.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Winter  term. 

4c.  Birds.  4 hrs. 

Field  and  laboratory  classification  of  birds  accompanied  by 
lectures  on  protective  and  aggressive  coloration,  sexual  dimor- 
phism, mimicry,  the  nesting  and  food  gathering  habits  of  birds,  their 
migrations,  their  uses,  their  adaptations  to  flight  and  the  chief  points 
in  their  structure,  etc.  Reed’s  Handbook  is  the  text  used,  with 
Chapman  and  others  for  reference.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  2 sections,  8:55, 
3:10,  Spring  term. 

4V2C.  Birds  2 hrs. 

The  lectures  of  Course  4c.  May  be  taken  independently  of  the 
laboratory  work  of  4c  by  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Fresh- 
men who  elect  the  course  must  take  both  laboratory  and  lectures. 
Tu.  Th.,  8:55  and  3:10,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

5a.  Animal  Histology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomisfs  Va- 

demecum  are  the  texts.  Prerequisite : Courses  4a  and  4b.  M.  W. 

F.,  10:15,  Fall  term. 

5b.  Cytology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  plant  and  the  animal  cell.  Text,  Wilson’s  Cell 
in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  term. 

$c.  Embryology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick  and  pig.  Text,  Lilly. 
M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Spring  term. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

6a.  Evolution.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  The  library  has  all  the 
leading  works  on  the  subject.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Fall  term. 

6b.  Bacteriology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in 
the  methods  of  preparing  culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria. 
Detailed  work  is  required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria  from 
water,  milk,  etc.  Text,  HeinnemamTs  Laboratory  Guide.  Tu.  W. 
Th.  F.,  8:00,  Winter  term. 

6V2b.  Bacteriology..  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

The  lectures  of  Course  6b.  May  be  taken  independently  of  the 
laboratory  work  of  6b.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00,  Winter  term. 

6c.  Bacteriology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  of  6b,  which  is  a pre- 
requisite. Spring  term. 

7.  Special  Studies. 

Additional  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology  may  be  done  by 
students  who  have  had  all  the  courses  catalogued  above.  Credit 
will  be  granted  upon  the  presentation  of  a thesis  or  other  acceptable 
evidence  of  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  work  assigned. 


XVIII.  Department  of  Mechanical  Manipulation 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 

In  establishing  the  courses  in  Mechanical  Manipulation 
the  following  conditions  have  been  formulated  by  the  Faculty 
regarding  the  work : 

First , The  work  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  three  classes  of  students,  viz. : Students  majoring  in 

Physics;  students  planning  to  teach  manual  training;  and 
students  preparing  for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 
in  technical  schools. 
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Second,  To  meet  these  needs,  two  courses  each  of  one 
year’s  duration,  and  three  hours  per  week  will  be  maintained. 

Third,  The  first  year’s  work  is  open  as  elective  work 
to  all  young  men  of  the  college,  and  the  second  year  may  be 
open  to  young  men  of  the  college  who  have  had  the  first 
course  or  its  equivalent,  for  which  no  advance  credit  has 
been  given. 

Fourth,  The  two  courses  are  open  as  elective  work  to 
all  students  majoring  in  Physics,  or  to  students  majoring  in 
mathematics  who  are  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  and 
manual  training,  or  to  mathematical  students  preparing  for 
mechanical  engineering  courses. 

Fifth,  Since  there  is  no  great  amount  of  /text  or 
note  book  work  required,  two  and  one-half  hours  in  Mechan- 
ical Manipulation  shall  be  required  for  one  hour  credit. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Manipulation 

FIRST  YEAR 

la,  b,  c.  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  2:15,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2a.  Wood  Turning.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  2:15,  Fall  term. 

2b,  c.  Metal  Working.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  2:15,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

A fee  of  two  dollars  per  term  is  charged  each  student 
pursuing  the  work  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used.  In 
case  a student  furnishes  his  own  material  for  a problem  in 
bench  work,  a fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  will  be  charged  for 
wear  of  tools;  and  in  case  the  problems  are  in  lathe  work, 
one  dollar  per  term. 
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XIX.  Department  of  Physical  Training 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBL00D,  SUPERVISOR  OF  ATHLETICS 
MR.  THISTLETHWAITE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
MISS  MARSHALL,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
MR.  BRUNER,  ASSISTANT  IN  ATHLETICS 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  and  track  and  field  athletics.  At 
other  places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  and  an  out- 
door basket-ball  and  hockey  field. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
each  student  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  engage  in  any  exces- 
sive exercise  or  to  attempt  anything  which  in  his  physical 
case  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  risk.  All  doubtful  cases 
are  referred  to  competent  physicians  and  corrective  exer- 
cises prescribed  accordingly. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  will  be  given  credit  that  is 
not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

Courses  for  Men 

ia,  b,  c.  Cross  Country  Running. 

Three  periods  per  week.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

2a,  b.  Tennis. 

To  be  supplemented  with  other  sports  when  courts  are  not  in 
condition.  Daily,  Fall,  Spring. 

3.  Football. 

Daily,  Fall  term. 
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4.  Gymnastics. 

Calisthenic  drills,  setting-up  exercises  and  apparatus  work. 
Three  periods  per  week.  Winter  term. 

5.  Basket-ball. 

Daily,  Winter  term. 

6.  Track  and  Field  Athletics. 

Daily,  Spring  term. 

7.  Baseball. 

Daily,  Spring  term. 

8.  Lectures. 

On  the  physiology  of  exercise,  personal  hygiene,  health  culture, 
etc.  No  credit  given. 


Courses  for  Women 

9.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  system,  basket-ball. 
Tu.  Th.,  3:15,  Fall  term. 

10.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  w’ork  on  Swedish  bars,  basket-ball.  Tu. 
Th.,  3:15  to  4:15,  Winter  term. 

11.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Tennis,  outdoor  basket-ball,  and  other  outdoor  sports.  Tu.  Th., 
3:15,  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students  to 
avoid  conflicts. 


XX.  Department  of  Music 

MISS  GASTON,  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 
MISS  HECKER,  VIOEIN  AND  PIANO 
MR.  BORRISS,  VOICE 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

First,  College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
course  by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 
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Second , Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the 
Department,  although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Third , Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano,  the  following  work  is 
required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (b)  Academic  Work; 

(c)  Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 

a.  Piano  Course; 

Preparatory  and  Intermediate  Course. 

The  preparatory  and  intermediate  piano  course  will  include  a 
thorough  foundation  in  technique,  with  a limited  number  of  Etudes 
by  Kiihner,  Loeschorn,  Heller,  Czerny,  and  Jensen,  and  many  other 
selections  from  modern  and  classic  composers  according  to  indi- 
vidual needs. 

College  Course. 

First  Year.  Bach,  Three-voiced  Inventions;  standard  studies 
such  as  Kiihner,  V and  VI ; Czerny,  Op.  337 ; sonatas  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven. 

Second  Year.  Bach,  Suites;  Handel;  dementi,  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassus; more  difficult  sonatas  by  classical  writers;  concertos  by 
Mozart,  Field,  etc. 

Third  Year.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Part  I;  Czerny,  Op. 
365;  Chopin,  Etudes;  concertos  by  Moschelles,  Raff,  etc. 

Fourth  Year.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Part  II;  Kullak, 
Tausig,  MacDowell,  Liszt;  concertos  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
etc. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  The  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year,  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week 
and  a minimum  of  three  hours  daily  practise. 
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For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course,  3 units  in  Eng- 
lish, 3 in  foreign  languages,  3 in  Mathematics,  1 in  History,  and  1 
in  Science  will  be  required;  the  Academic  requirements  being  the 
same  as  for  any  other  college  course,  except  that  the  5 units  of 
elective  work  may  be  satisfied  by  tfie  preparatory  work  in  music. 
For  graduation  the  completion  of  90  hours’  work  is  required,  as 
follows:  English  Literature,  11  hours;  German,  21  hours;  French, 

12  hours ; Rhetoric,  6 hours ; Public  Speaking,  3 hours ; History,  8 
hours ; the  remainder  elective. 

c.  Courses  in  Harmony 

The  courses  in  Harmony  are  not  necessarily  limited  to 
four  years,  but  may  be  taken  in  less  time,  at  convenience  of 
student  and  instructor. 

1.  Elementary  Harmony  through  the  Dominant  Dischords. 

2.  Including  all  chord  forms,  modulations,  altered  and  mixed 
chords,  inharmonic  embellishments  and  figuration. 

3.  Lectures  on  Musical  Form,  analytic  study  in  Counter-point, 
and  the  larger  forms  of  Composition. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  general  history  oi  Music,  or  special  eras 
in  music  history. 


d.  Commencement  Recitae 

A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candidate  in 
the  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  Singing 

In  the  Vocal  Department  the  following  studies  will  be  pur- 
sued : Correct  breathing,  tone  placing  and  focus,  distinct  enuncia- 

tion, resonance  exercises,  Marchesi,  Concone  I,  II,  III,  Borriss,  Bor- 
dogni,  Lamperti,  etc.  Masterpieces  of  vocalization : Schubert, 

Schumann,  Mendelssohn.  Modern  songs : English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  composers.  Ballads,  oratorio,  operatic  airs  and  recita- 
tives. 
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The  full  course  leading  to  a diploma  includes : first,  Piano 

course  through  the  Freshman  year;  second,  Harmony,  two  years, 
and  History  of  Music;  third,  the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for 
the  Piano  course,  except  that  four  terms  of  Public  Speaking  are 
required;  fourth,  at  least  four  years  of  vocal  training.  (It  is, 
however,  not  alone  a question  of  time,  but  depends  to  a great  ex- 
tent upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  student,  and  only  such  students 
as  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory  degree  of  perfection  will  be  en- 
titled to  a diploma.)  A graduating  recital  is  also  required. 

ViobiN  Course 

Preparatory. 

Violin  methods  by  Dancla,  Wohlfahrt,  Schubert,  Listemann. 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  first  position.  Easy  studies  and  pieces  by 
Kayser,  Hofmann,  Danbe,  Hermann,  etc. 

Intermediate . 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  positions.  Studies  by  Mazas,  Schra- 
dieck,  Dont.  Concertos  and  pieces  by  Seitz,  Hollander,  Singelee,  etc. 

Advanced. 

Violin  school  of  David.  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorilli.  Con- 
certos and  pieces  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  David,  Wieniawski,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
courses  in  Harmony  and  History  of  Music,  and  must  take  the  pre- 
paratory piano  course. 


Expenses 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week : 


Miss  Gaston  : 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) $24.00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks) 22.00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks) 22.00 

Miss  Hecker  : 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) $18.00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks) 16.50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks) 16.50 
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Mr.  Borriss  : 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) $36.00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks) 33.00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks) 33.00 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at 
one-half  the  above  rate.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much 
more  rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  in- 
crease in  preparation.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School 
Music,  in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six 
(two  45-minute  periods  a week),  per  term,  $5.00. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as 
Piano  lessons. 

Private  lessons  in  Voice,  $1.00  per  lesson  in  case  three 
students  join  a class  for  an  hour. 

Chorus  singing,  per  term,  $1.00. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practise  as  fol- 
lows : Six  hours  a week,  per  term,  $2.00 ; twelve  hours  a 

week,  per  term,  $3.75 ; eighteen  hours  a week,  per  term, 
$5.25 ; twenty-four  hours  a week,  per  term,  $6.50. 

Library  Science 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  candi- 
dates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider  cul- 
ture and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  informa- 
tion, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a library. 
It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  college  disci- 
pline enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  precision  and 
steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 
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For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result  of 
a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for  the 
professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarianship, 
the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested : 

First , The  prescribed  subjects  required  of  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second , Regular  college  courses,  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work. 

Description  op  Courses 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Essay,  Fiction,  Poetics,  English  and  American  Poetry,  Philos- 
ophy of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England,  United 
States  History,  Historical  Method. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  those  amounting  to  not  less 
than  18  hours  of  the  Language,  9 hours  of  the  Literature,  and  9 
hours  of  General  Science  may  be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school,  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new,  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 
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Pre-Medical  Course 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  requires 
or  recommends  for  entrance,  work  in  English,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  at  least  one  language.  This  asso- 
ciation allows  the  granting  of  “subject”  credit  for  advanced 
standing,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  student  who  has 
anticipated  in  his  baccalaureate  course  any  part  of  the  med- 
ical course  to  substitute  therefor  additional  or  more  ad- 
vanced medical  studies.  Students  so  choosing  can  confine 
their  courses  to  pre-medical  work  at  Earlham  and  thereby 
increase  their  efficiency  very  much. 

College  Courses  for  Teachers 

For  several  years  past,  college  courses  have  been  given 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  College 
Faculty,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of  public 
schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced  study 
and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other  college 
work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses  pre- 
sented, the  hours  of  the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all  such 
matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  those  en- 
rolling for  this  work.  The  attendance  and  interest  have 
been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be  continued  in  the 
future,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  college 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  During 
the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers  of 
our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the  college. 
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Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  college  classes : The  Ionian,  conducted  by 

the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the 
young  women.  The  societies  have  large,  well  furnished 
rooms  in  Lindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a carefully  selected 
library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  proceeds  of 
a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former  con- 
tains 1,600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlhamite 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite.  There  is  an  edito- 
rial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who  are 
elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  pages,  de- 
voted to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial  matter  and 
college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  college  journals. 

Departmental  Clubs 

THE)  HISTORY  CTUB 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting 
regularly  for  the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit 
of  some  line  of  historical  investigation.  The  club  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  re- 
ceives all  of  its  publications.  It  has  accumulated  a Depart- 
ment Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  is  incorporated 
with  the  college  library. 

the:  tatin  ctub 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin,  meets  semi-weekly  throughout  the  year. 
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Each  year  some  such  subject  as  the  following  is  studied — 
Roman  private  life,  Roman  administration,  Roman  law, 
problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature,  etc. 
Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work  from 
each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous 
short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement 
to  the  regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 

the:  ANGLICAN  CLUB 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  de- 
signed to  afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in 
the  study  and  production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough 
investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more  thorough  culture 
of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

the:  science:  club 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  interested  in  science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific 
courses.  Papers  are  prepared  on  general  scientific  subjects, 
and  reviews  are  given  of  scientific  articles  of  general  interest 
in  current  magazines.  A general  discussion  follows  the  pre- 
sentation of  a paper  or  review. 

the:  ge:rman  club 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking,  writing  and 
hearing  German.  Topics  from  daily  German  life,  legends, 
literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated  in  brief  papers 
and  oral  discussions. 
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THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class  has 
representatives  in  the  primary  contest  held  at  the  college 
during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first 
place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State  Ora- 
torical Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  PRESS  CLUB 

The  Earlham  College  Press  Club  was  founded  in  the 
Winter  term  of  1909.  It  is  a member  of  the  Indiana  Inter- 
collegiate Press  Association,  and  is  the  publisher  of  The 
Earlham  Press , the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  college.  Each 
of  the  three  leading  Indianapolis  newspapers  is  represented 
in  the  club  as  well  as  two  Richmond  dailies.  The  members 
are  also  active  in  other  college  interests.  Membership  is  by 
invitation  of  the  club  to  men  of  the  college. 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Athletic  Association  has  under  its  direction,  the 
football,  basket-ball,  baseball  and  track  athletics  of  the  col- 
lege. Membership  is  open  to  all  students  and  members  of 
the  Faculty.  To  meet  the  financial  requirements  for  all 
games,  a fee  of  $1.25  per  term  for  each  student  of  the  col- 
lege is  charged.  This  fee  is  placed  on  the  student's  expense 
account  in  the  Treasurer's  office,  and  tickets  which  cover  the 
athletics  of  each  term  are  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
college. 
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THE  SUMMER  TERM 


The  Summer  Term  Faculty 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President. 

J.  Herschee  Coffin,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  French. 

William  N.  TruEblood,  Professor  of  English. 

William  O.  Mendenhall,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Harry  N.  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Mary  A.  J.  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Laura  E.  Gaston,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

AurELE  Borriss,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Special  Appointments. 

Arthur  L.  TrEster,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Alexandria,  Indiana, 
Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Observation  Work. 

Emory  L.  Ratcliffe,  formerly  Instructor  in  Beloit  College  and 
Professor  of  History  in  Whittier  College,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History. 

Loren  C.  Petry,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  Biology. 

Louise  Dietz,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Instructor  in  School  for  Observation. 

Ida  Peterson,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  Instructor  in 
Public  School  Music. 
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The  Summer  Term 

The  greatly  increased  attendance  at  Earlham’s  recent 
Summer  Terms  indicates  that  the  work  offered  meets  the 
requirements  of  students.  Not  only  will  regular  college 
work  be  offered  as  heretofore,  but  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded for  High  School  work,  work  in  the  common 
branches  and  professional  work  for  teachers. 

College  Credits. 

Regular  college  credits  are  given  for  successful  work 
done  in  college  subjects,  including  professional  work,  during 
the  Summer  Term.  The  work  of  the  Summer  Term  is 
graded  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any  other  term.  Not 
more  than  two  college  credits  can  be  allowed  for  six  weeks' 
work  of  the  Summer  Term.  Students  are  advised  to  take 
one  and  one-half  credits. 

High  School  Work. 

Classes  are  organized  each  Summer  Term  for  High 
School  students.  We  are  usually  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  applicants  in  this  respect. 

Review  or  Common  Branches. 

Students  may  get  a review  of  the  Common  School 
branches — arithmetic,  grammar,  U.  S.  history,  reading,  ge- 
ography and  probably  physiology. 

Professional  Training. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages,  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  professional  training  along  all  lines  of 
grade  work  and  High  School  work.  The  college  is  accred- 
ited for  the  work  of  all  classes  of  teachers  provided  for  in 
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the  law,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  professional  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women 
of  rich  and  varied  educational  experience. 

Public  School  Music. 

Miss  Ida  Peterson,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Bluffton 
(Indiana)  public  schools,  will  again  have  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic school  music.  She  is  well  trained  for  her  work,  having 
taken  piano,  harmony  and  theory  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music,  and  public  school  music  with  Miss  Julia  E.  Crane, 
of  the  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School.  The  course  will 
consist  of  work  in  rote  singing,  notation  and  terminology, 
and  work  with  the  children  in  the  observation  school.  Stu- 
dents may  take  this  work  without  extra  charge. 

Library  Facilities. 

The  Educational  Library  of  Earlham  College  is  very 
complete.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctively  strong  features  of 
the  educational  department.  The  teacher  will  not  only  have 
access  to  the  extensive  literature  of  his  chosen  profession, 
but  he  will  pursue  his  studies  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  libraries  to  be  found  among  American  colleges. 
He  will,  incidentally  gain  much  useful  information  regarding 
modern  methods  of  handling  and  using  books. 

The  Library  School. 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  the  Library 
School  of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  which 
is  held  annually  at  Earlham,  beginning  June  28.  Special  an- 
nouncement of  this  school  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of 
this  bulletin. 
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Manual  Training. 

Manual  Training  has  come  to  be  a prominent  subject  in 
the  Public  School  system.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  want  to  teach  the  subject  of  “wood  work,”  special  ad- 
vantages will  be  offered  to  Summer  School  students-  The 
shop  is  well  equipped  with  individual  benches  and  sets  of 
tools.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  doing  the 
shop  work  as  well  as  in  organizing  courses  and  equipping 
shops  with  tools  and  material.  (See  Department  of 
Physics.) 

School  for  Observation. 

A forenoon  session  of  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
will  be  maintained  for  six  weeks  as  a School  for  Observa- 
tion. Miss  Louise  Dietz  will  again  be  in  charge  of  this 
work.  The  music  work  in  the  Observation  School  will  be 
conducted  by  Miss  Peterson.  Miss  Dietz  has  been  trained 
in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  and  the  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
Primary  phase  (first,  second  and  third  grades)  of  the  school 
problems.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  points  developed  in  the  professional  course 
along  the  lines  of  class  room  organization,  personal  relation 
of  teacher  to  pupil,  conduct  phase,  recitation,  play,  etc. 
Miss  Dietz  will  hold  daily  conferences  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  work.  Weekly  reports  on  this  work  will  be 
made  to  Supt.  Trester.  Observation,  conferences,  and  re- 
ports on  the  same  will  be  required  of  all  regular  students  in 
the  Normal  Course  for  Class  A,  unless  special  arrangement 
is  made  to  th*  contrary. 

Open  Lectures. 

During  the  Summer  Term  there  will  be  occasional  open 
lectures  on  a variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  students,  by 
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men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  their  chosen  lines. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to  these  lectures,  and 
students  are  advised  to  make  their  plans  to  hear  them. 


Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 
Arthur  L.  TrestEr,  Supt,  of  Schools,  Alexandria,  Indiana,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Director  of  Observation  Work. 

Miss  Louise  Dietz,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Instructor  in  School  for  Observation. 

Miss  Ida  Peterson,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  Public 
Schools,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  normal  adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe 
his  own  mental  processes  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Hence,  observation  and  in- 
trospection will  be  constantly  resorted  to,  and  wherever  possible, 
experimental  demonstrations  will  supplement  text  book  and  lecture. 
The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  regular  college  work 
and  credit.  Two  hours,  daily,  for  six  weeks.  Prof.  Coffin. 

1 Education- 

courses  EOR  BEGINNING  TEACHERS. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Class  A will  be  able 
to  choose  from  the  following  work,  beginning  May  31. 

9.  Educational  Psychology. 

4.  Science  of  Education. 

5.  Science  of  Education. 

(Two  of  three  required.) 

Observation.  (See  page  111.) 

7.  Common  Branches. 

Public  School  Music.  (See  page  110.) 
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COURSES  FOR  CIvASS  B TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  have  had  the  work  required  of  Class  A 
teachers,  will  be  able  to  choose  from  the  following  courses, 
beginning  May  31. 

10.  Educational  Psychology. 

6.  Science  of  Education. 

Observation.  (See  page  111.) 

7.  Common  School  Work. 

Public  School  Music.  (See  page  110.) 

9.  Educational  Psychology.  (For  Class  A Students.) 

An  elementary  course  in  psychology,  with  special  reference 
to  those  psychological  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  educa- 
tional process.  Daily.  Prof.  Coffin. 

10.  Educational  Psychology..  (For  Class  B Students.) 

A little  more  advanced  course  in  the  psychological  principles 
underlying  the  educative  process.  Daily.  Prof.  Coffin. 

4.  Education.  (Art  of  Teaching.) 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  practical  methods 
of  detail  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school  room 
according  to  the  modern  principles  underlying  education  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Science  of  Education.  The  applications  will  be  made 
along  the  following  lines — Organization  of  the  Modern  School. 

1.  Mechanical  phases — Arrangement  of  mechanical  details 
of  the  school  room,  to  minimize  waste  due  to  discomfort,  fa- 
tigue, etc. 

2.  Spiritual  phase — Course  of  study — personal  relation  of 

teacher  to  pupils.  Social  co-operation.  Decoration  of  school 

room,  etc. 

3.  Conduct  phases — Analysis  of  prevalent  offenses — their  mo- 
tives, punishment. 

4.  Recitation — Analysis  of  different  kinds  and  relative  values. 
Questions,  analysis  and  relative  values,  assignments,  methods  of 
study. 
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5.  Play — Analysis  of  Educational  values  and  means  of  util- 
ization. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Trester. 

5 Education.  (Science  of  Education.) 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a scientific 
insight  into  the  underlying  principles  governing  education,  serv- 
ing as  a rational  foundation  for  additional  work  in  the  “Art  of 
Teaching.,,  Among  the  topics  studied  are:  Aim  of  Education — its 

social  character.  Meaning  of  Education — the  process  as  determined 
by  its  Aim.  Materials  of  Education — Reading,  Arithmetic,  Institu- 
tions, etc.  Method  of  Education.  Involuntary  Experience.  Imita- 
tion— Self-Activity — Discovery,  etc.  Stages  of  Knowledge  of  the 
Child — wonder — name  getting.  Make-believe  and  fancy.  Games, 
etc.  Discipline.  Stages  of  selfhood  in  developing  children. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Tester. 

6.  Education.  (Science  of  Education.) 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  done  a part  of  the  Normal  work 
required  by  the  State  in  any  credited  school. 

The  great  underlying  principles  of  education  will  be  empha- 
sized rather  than  devices.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  give 
the  teacher  a practical  working  basis  for  teaching.  Such  a basis  as 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  work  as  a whole,  and  realize  the 
meaning  of  Education,  the  Aim  of  Education  and  the  general  under- 
lying principles.  The  laws  governing  experience,  its  acquisition,  its 
organization  and  recall.  The  ways  of  providing  definite  experience 
to  reach  the  child  in  the  form  of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc.,  and 
of  relating  these  parts  to  the  whole,  which  gives  a basis  for  work  in 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Oral  and  Book  Instruction,  Types  of  Les- 
sons, Development  Lesson,  Study  Lesson,  Recitation  Lesson,  Drill 
Lesson,  Review  Lesson,  Examination,  etc. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Trester. 

7.  Education.  (Methods  in  Common  Branches.) 

Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Reading.  Supt.  Trester. 
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Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

EMORY  RATCUFEE 

The  need  of  History  teachers,  trained  for  their  work, 
is  increasingly  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  them, 
and  this  feeling  of  need  is  increasing  the  demand.  It  is  no 
longer  taken  for  granted  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  His- 
tory. The  importance  of  the  subject  in  a scheme  of  educa- 
tion is  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the  call  for  prepared 
teachers  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 

The  teacher  of  History  needs  a knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  needs  to  know  its  nature  and  value  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument,  and  he  needs  to  know  the  method,  teach- 
ing it  so  that  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  The  Depart- 
ment of  History  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the  student  in 
meeting  these  needs. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

2.  Modern  European  History.  (Double  Course.) 

A general  course  outlining  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  revolutions  of  the  period,  tracing  the  transition 
from  the  form  of  absolutism  in  church  and  state  to  freedom  in 
both.  The  institutions  of  leading  European  states  are  compared 
and  contrasted.  Schwill’s  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe  is 
used  as  a text.  This  is  one  of  the  required  courses  in  History  for 
all  college  students  and  is  recommended  for  teachers  of  European 
History  in  high  schools. 

19.  Poeiticae  Economy.  (Double  Course.) 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  acquaintance  with 
the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  A text  book 
will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  expected  to  compare  the  views 
of  various  important  authorities  on  the  more  important  topics. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  regular  History  students. 
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Department  of  Modern  Languages 

PROFESSOR  A.  M.  CHARLES 
MRS.  BALLARD 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

German. 

Courses  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  who 
apply  for  the  work,  no  class  being  formed  with  less  than  three 
members.  The  small  size  of  classes  will  make  it  posible  to  empha- 
size both  oral  and  written  expression  in  German.  This  will  be  done 
in  all  classes. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  a course  in  Composition  and  Conversation, 
especially  for  present  and  prospective  high  school  teachers  of 
German,  and  to  make  this  as  practically  helpful  as  possible  in  the 
meeting  of  class-room  problems. 

French. 

Courses  in  French  Grammer  and  Composition  and  in  French 
Literature  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

Spanish. 

A course  in  Spanish  will  be  offered  (if  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  it),  corresponding  practically  to  the  first  term’s  work  of 
the  regular  college  year.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
Spanish  Grammer  and  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  a few 
simple  stories.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Two  of  the  courses  indicated  below  will  be  carried  during  the 
Summer  Term,  subject  to  the  demand. 

6.  The  Poets. 

Ten  poems  from  each  of  these  authors:  Riley,  Lowell,  Robert 
Browning  and  Kipling.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 
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9.  Recent  Drama. 

Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Moody.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

13.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Text,  Woodbridge,  with  illustrative  studies  (whole  dramas) 
from  Shakespeare  and  the  Ancient  Classics.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

21.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom. 

A practical  course  in  Syntax,  adapted  to  the  common  needs  of 
teachers.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

Any  two  of  the  above  Summer  Courses  will  be  given  during  the 
six  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1911,  beginning  June  26,  if  as  many 
as  four  students  apply  for  them.  All  of  them  are  taught  as  College 
Courses,  but  all  are  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
of  teaching  them. 


Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  W.  0.  MENDENHALL. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Such  of  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  as  the  demand 
seems  to  justify. 

1.  Arithmetic.  (Teacher’s  Course.) 

See  Department  of  Education. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students. 

2.  Algebra.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 
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3.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  comprises  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  demon- 
strate original  exercises. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  (Double  Course.) 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in 
Wentworth. 

5.  College  Algebra.  (Double  Course.) 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  or  two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and  de- 
terminants. Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  representa- 
tion of  functions.  (One  college  credit.) 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry.  (Double  Course.) 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae  and  the 
solution  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  (One  col- 
lege credit.) 

7.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  (Double  Course.) 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  As- 
tronomy and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  best 
time  for  this  study  is  in  the  summer  for  the  evenings  are  warm  and 
clear.  The  class  will  have  frequent  access  to  the  observatory.  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  this  course  who  have  not 
had  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Department  of  Physics 

PROCESSOR  MORRISON 

The  regular  work  in  Physics  is  designed  with  three 
ideas  in  view.  First,  to  give  students  a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  Physics.  Second,  to  fit  students  for  teaching 
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the  subject  in  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools. 
Third,  to  prepare  students  for  pursuing  studies  in  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools.  During  the  Summer  Term  spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  those  students  preparing  to  teach. 
Text,  lecture  and  laboratory  methods  are  used.  The  follow- 
ing courses  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  Term: 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

la.  Elementary  Physics.  (Double  Course.) 

A general  elementary  course.  This  course  is  especially  adapted 
to  those  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  high  schools.  It  includes  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Millikan  and  Gale’s  First  Course  in 
Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used.  Daily. 

1.  General  Physics.  (Double  Course.) 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures,  text  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  elementary 
Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  Laboratory  work  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

7.  Advanced  Physics.  (Double  Course.) 

Under  this  course  arrangements  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  Physics  and  Trig- 
onometry. Daily. 

Manual  Training. 

First  Year. 

1,  2,  3.  Bench  Work  in  Wood. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:45  and  2:35  p.  m..  Spring 
and  Summer  Terms. 

Second  Year. 

4.  Wood  Turning. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:45  and  2:35  p.  m.  Spring 
and  Summer  Terms. 
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5,  6.  Metal  Working. 

Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering  and  polishing  of  metals; 
elementary  lathe  work  and  screw  cutting.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1:45  and  2:35  p.  m.  Spring  and  Summer  Terms. 

The  shop  is  equipped  with  six  benches,  twelve  sets  of  tools, 
two  wood  lathes  and  one  screw  cutting  lathe.  Students  are  held 
accountable  for  loss  or  breakage  of  tools.  A fee  of  two  dollars  per 
term  is  charged  each  student  pursuing  the  work  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material  used.  In  case  a student  furnishes  his  own  material  for  a 
problem  in  bench  work,  a fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  will  be  charged 
for  wear  of  tools.  And  in  case  the  problems  are  in  lathe  work,  one 
dollars  per  term. 


Department  of  Chemistry 

DR.  HARRY  N.  HOLMES. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  summer  double  time  work 
in  Chemistry  will  be  given,  calling  for  a full  term’s  credit. 
Those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  will 
take  Course  1.  More  advanced  work  of  Freshman  grade 
will  also  be  offered. 

Any  laboratory  course  desired  may  be  taken. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

The  work  will  be  selected  from  the  following  courses : 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course,  for  beginners,  includes  both  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work. 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic.  (Qualitative  Lectures.) 

Lectures  on  the  reaction  and  methods  of  Qualitative  Analysis, 
and  the  principles  of  Oxidation  and  Reduction. 
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7.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

This  laboratory  course  gives  practice  in  the  analysis  of  alloys, 
minerals  and  general  unknowns.  It  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  course  4. 

8.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

About  twenty  compounds  made.  Excellent  training  for  a 
manufacturing  chemist. 

9.  Elements  op  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  Gravimetric  Analysis  as  a preparation 
for  Volumetric  Analysis. 

13.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

More  difficult  analysis  and  greater  accuracy  required  than  in 
course  9.  Deals  chiefly  with  Volumetric  Analysis. 

16.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

As  a preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 

18.  Electro  Chemistry. 

Students  in  this  course  are  given  practice  in  electrolytic  re- 
fining and  analysis  of  metals  and  electrolytic  manufactures.  Prac- 
tice in  the  care  and  construction  of  primary  and  storage  cells  is 
also  included. 

Domestic  Science  Chemistry. 

A special  course  in  elementary  chemistry  will  be  offered,  pre- 
senting only  those  principles  and  exercises  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  students  interested  in  the  Chemistry  of  Domestic  Science. 
Given  in  semi-popular  style  with  no  college  credit  attached. 

Department  of  Biology 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  LOREN  C.  PETRY 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Trees.  (Double  Course.) 

Lectures  and  recitations,  two  days;  field  and  laboratory  work, 
three  days. 

The  classification  of  100  native  trees;  a study  of  their  life  re- 
lations; microscopical  study  of  woods,  type  leaves,  etc. 
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General  Botany.  (Double  Course.) 

Lectures  and  recitations,  two  days ; laboratory  work,  three  days. 
An  elementary  course;  a study  of  the  main  plant  groups;  the 
main  principles  of  plant  physiology  will  be  discussed. 

Methods  in  High  School  Botany.  (Single  Course.) 

Lectures,  one  day;  field  and  laboratory  work,  four  days. 

This  course  will  be  restricted  to  discussion  of  laboratory 
methods ; the  collection  and  identification  of  material  for  use  in  the 
laboratory;  preservation  of  material;  the  simpler  methods  of  stain- 
ing; the  making  of  permanent  preparations,  etc. 


Department  of  Music 

MISS  GASTON,  PIANO. 

MR.  BORRISS,  VOICE. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Students  will  be  registered  in  music  upon  the  same  basis  as 
during  the  other  college  terms.  Miss  Gaston’s  charges  are  $1.00  per 
half  hour  lesson,  for  private  lessons.  Mr.  Borriss  charges  $1.50  per 
half  hour  lesson,  or  $1.00  per  lesson  in  case  three  students  join  a 
class  for  an  hour. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  register  for  at  least  six  lessons 
for  the  Summer  Term.  Many  will  wish  to  take  two  lessons  per 
week. 


Expenses 

Tuition  charges  in  Summer  Term,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Students  wishing  to  comply  with  the  law  for  teachers  may 
take  two  professional  courses  together  with  Observation,  Method 
in  common  school  branches,  and  public  school  music,  for  a single 
fee  of  $10  per  half  term. 

2.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Library  Work 
with  Children  and  Schools  is  $1. 

3.  All  other  courses  reciting  one  period  per  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  for  six  weeks,  $5. 
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4.  All  courses  reciting  two  periods  per  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  for  six  weeks,  $10. 

5.  A pro  rata  charge  is  made  for  courses  reciting  fewer  than 
four  periods  per  week,  except  that  the  tuition  for  a laboratory 
course  in  Chemistry,  taken  without  lectures,  shall  be  $5. 

6.  Laboratory  Fees — Birds,  50  cents;  Physics,  $1  for  one-half 
credit;  $2  for  full  credit;  Chemistry,  $3  for  two-fifths  laboratory 
credit. 

Board. 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitories  for  the  twelve 
weeks  of  the  Summer  Term  is  $50;  for  six  weeks,  $25,  in 
advance,  two  students  to  each  room.  These  figures  include 
cost  of  furnished  room,  meals,  light,  heat  and  use  of  bath- 
rooms. 

Board  by  the  day,  $1.00;  by  the  week,  $5.00. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  dormitories  must  engage 
rooms  in  advance,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  disappointed. 
The  Earlham  boarding  privileges  are  in  great  demand.  The 
College  has  its  own  farm  from  which  comes  daily  our  supply 
of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  table 
board  is  wholesome  and  first-class.  And  yet,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, the  prices  are  remarkably  reasonable,  for  these  days 
of  expensive  living. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the 
dormitories,  or  to  board  themselves,  assistance  will  be  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  finding  suitable  places. 

Students  should  bring  their  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be  ad- 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Pubric  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 

The  Tenth  Summer  School  for  Librarians  will  be  held 
at  Earlham  College,  June  28  to  August  7,  1911.  Only  those 
will  be  admitted  who  have  had  a four  years’  high  school 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  are  filling  library  positions, 
or  are  under  definite  appointment  to  them. 

Instructors. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  Director. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  A.  B. ; New  York  State  Library 
School,  1907-08;  assistant,  Purdue  University  Library,  1908- 
09;  Secretary  and  State  Organizer,  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Indiana. 

Florence:  Rising  Curtis,  Head  Instructor. 

Wells  College,  N.  Y.,  1891-94;  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1894-96;  Assistant,  Osterhout  Library,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  1896-97;  Secretary  and  Librarian,  State  Normal  School, 
Potsdam  N.  Y.,  1900;  Librarian,  Athenaeum  Library,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  1906-08;  Instructor,  Library  School,  University 
of  Illinois,  1908  to  date. 

Carrie  E.  Scott, 

Indiana  University,  A.  B. ; Indiana  State  Library,  1903-04; 
New  York  State  Library  School,  1905-06;  Pittsburg  Carnegie 
Library,  1906-07;  Assistant  Organizer,  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion of  Indiana. 

William  Murray  Hepburn. 

Dalhousie,  M.  A.;  New  York  State  Library  School,  B.  L.  S., 
1903;  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago,  1903-04;  Librarian,  Purdue  University,  1904  to  date. 
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A number  of  well-known  library  workers  will  visit  the  Li- 
brary School  and  lecture  during  the  summer  session. 

Course  or  Study. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  These 
will  be  supplemented  by  practical  work  with  books,  subjected 
to  daily  revision.  About  eight  hours  each  day  will  be  re- 
quired for  study  and  lectures.  The  books  used  in  the  prac- 
tice work  will  include  a special  collection  owned  by  the 
Public  Library  Commission  as  well  as  those  in  the  Earl- 
ham  College  Library. 

Cataloging. 

The  preparation  of  a dictionary  card  catalog,  covering  author, 
title  and  simple  subject  entries,  analytics  and  cross  references  will 
receive  attention.  Practice  will  be  given  in  ordring  and  adapting 
for  use  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards.  Twenty  lectures.  Miss 
Curtis. 

Classification. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  in  general  use  in  libraries, 
will  be  taught.  Practical  work  in  classifying  books  will  be  afforded 
with  special  reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  most  important 
classes.  Twelve  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Work  with  Children. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  planning  and  equipment  of  the 
children’s  room;  aids  and  principles  in  the  selection  of  juvenile 
books;  reference  work  with  schools;  story  hour  in  the  library; 
bulletin  and  picture  work.  Twelve  books  will  be  required  to  be 
read  and  one  book  review  given  by  each  student.  A collection  of 
one  hundred  children’s  books,  in  recommended  editions,  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  this  work,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
collection  of  new  books  recommended  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Book  List. 
Ten  Lectures.  Miss  Scott. 
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Reference  Work. 

The  library  of  Earlham  College  contains  many  valuable  works 
of  reference.  These  will  be  studied  and  compared,  and  the  class 
will  be  directed  to  other  authorities.  Practical  reference  problems 
based  on  reference  books  most  used  in  the  small  library,  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  work.  There  will  be  two  lectures  on  government  doc- 
uments. Ten  lectures.  Mr.  Hepburn. 

Book  Selection. 

This  course  will  comprise  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of 
book  selection,  and  the  most  important  aids  to  be  used.  Special 
lectures  on  books  in  the  different  classes  will  be  given  by  visiting 
librarians.  An  extensive  problem  in  the  selection  of  books  for  a 
small  library  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  Ten  lectures. 
Miss  Curtis  and  others. 

Administration. 

The  lectures  on  administration  will  cover  such  subjects  as  the 
business  side  of  the  library;  relation  of  the  librarian  to  the  trustee; 
rules  and  regulations ; advertising  the  library  and  library  extension. 
Most  of  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  by  visiting  librarians.  Ten 
lectures. 

Book  Numbers. 

Cutter-Sanburn  alphabetic  order  tables  will  be  used  for  assign- 
ing book  numbers.  Three  lectures.  Miss  Curtis. 

Loans. 

Charging  systems,  adapted  to  large  and  small  libraries,  will  be 
illustrated  by  appropriate  supplies.  The  respective  merits  of  several 
systems  will  be  presented,  and  talks  given  concerning  needs  of  indi- 
vidual libraries.  Three  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Order  and  Accession. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  the  lectures  on  preparation 
of  order  lists,  checking  accounts,  accession  and  self-list  records, 
annual  inventories,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves,  etc.  Four  lectures.  Miss  Curtis. 
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Binding. 

Binding  materials,  their  cost  and  durability,  preparation  of 
record  of  books  sent  to  the  bindery,  mending  of  books ; when  not  to 
mend  books,  etc.  Two  lectures. 

Library  Handwriting. 

As  the  six  weeks’  course  will  not  admit  of  the  acquirement  of 
any  proficiency  in  library  handwriting,  each  accepted  applicant  is 
advised  to  practice  it  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  (For  di- 
rections, see  Simplified  Library  School  Rules,  pages  78-82.) 

There  will  also  be  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  trade  biblio- 
graphy, library  buildings  and  furnishings,  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, traveling  libraries,  etc. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  one  or  more  general  seminars  will 
be  held  for  the  free  discussion  of  miscellaneous  topics. 

General  Information. 

The  course  of  instruction  complies  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  American  Library  Association's  Committee 
on  Library  Training,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions  regarding  summer  library 
schools.  Those  who  perform  the  work  of  the  six  weeks 
satisfactorily,  pass  the  final  examinations,  and  show  that 
they  have  the  personal  qualifications  necessary  in  successful 
library  work,  will  be  granted  certificates. 

'Tuition  for  the  six  weeks'  course  is  $10.  The  lectures 
and  study  rooms  for  the  school  will  be  in  the  Earlham  Col- 
lege Library  Building.  One  section  of  the  girls  dormitory 
will  be  reserved  for  use  of  the  library  school  girls. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Summer  School 
for  Librarians,  address 

CARL  H.  MILAM. 

Secretary , Public  Library  Commission , 
104  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Boarding 

Students  board  in  the  college  dormitories  or  in  private 
families,  at  their  option. 

The  college  dormitories,  Earlham  Hall  and  Bundy  Hall, 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  boarding-students.  The  build- 
ings are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
students  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  buildings. 
Study  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  furnished,  but 
are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  in 
the  dining  room.  A number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
reside  within  the  college  and  board  at  the  same  tables  with 
the  students.  It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and  students 
with  good  and  acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable 
rate,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences, 
and  advantages  of  a Christian  home. 

Because  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term , the  dormitories  will  close  to  students  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  week . Exceptions  will  be 
made , if  necessary , in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  unus- 
ual distance. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  Bundy  Hall 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels,  and  napkins.  A reason- 
able amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the  college  laundry 
for  students  boarding  in  the  Halls;  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  Summer  term  students. 

A graduate  nurse  of  long  and  successful  experience,  is 
employed  by  the  college,  whose  services  are  free  to  students 
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boarding  in  the  dormitories,  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness. 
For  extraordinary  care  a reasonable  charge  is  made.  All 
students  seriously  ill  will  be  sent  home  if  able  to  go,  or  to 
the  hospital  in  the  city  where  the  best  attention  can  be 
given.  All  contagious  diseases  are  cared  for  at  the  conta- 
gious hospital.  In  all  cases,  nominal  fees  are  charged  for 
drugs  and  hospital  supplies. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  college  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  taking 
meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  rooms  in  the  dormito- 
ries, they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the  register  in  the 
office  in  Earlham  Hall.  A strict  observance  of  this  regula- 
tion is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath  rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dormitories. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  of  the  college  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  the  dormitories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any 
other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

The  dormitories  are  not  open  for  students  during  any 
of  the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board  cover 
the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close  of  the 
examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remaining  later, 
will  be  charged  extra.  No  deductions  are  made  for  week- 
end absences. 
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Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
college  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  or  mani- 
fests an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  or  indulges  in  practises  which  are  detrimental  to 
others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  he  will  be  privately 
dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormi- 
tory lights  will  be  turned  off  at  10 :30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  dormitories  constitute  a board  of 
control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department  of 
the  college,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to  sus- 
pend any  student  from  residence  in  the  dormitories  when- 
ever his  or  her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such  action 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  college 
buildings  or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  college,  resulting 
from  wilfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
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Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  college. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  residing 
in  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitations  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  designed 
to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their  character, 
and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such  variety  and 
interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a pleasure  rather 
than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  in  their  own  homes  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  religious  services  at  the  college  on  Sab- 
bath morning.  A record  of  non-attendance  is  entered  upon 
the  permanent  card  and  becomes  a part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  the  student.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer 
meeting  is  held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon 
which  is  voluntary. 

Religious  Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  majority  are 
members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  promote  interest 
in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within  the  college. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promoting  good  fellowship 
among  the  students. 

BIBLE)  CLASSED  OP  THE)  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Bible  classes  are  recognized  as  a very  important 
feature  of  the  college  work,  and  are  well  supported.  During 
the  last  year  classes  have  been  maintained  in  “The  Life  of 
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Christ,”  “The  Prophets,”  “Old  Testament  Characters,” 
“Life  of  Paul,”  “Acts  and  Epistles,”  “Work  and  Teaching 
of  the  Earlier  Prophets,”  and  “Social  Significance  of  the 
Teachings  of  Jesus.”  A few  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
coming  year  which  will  draw  the  students  into  a closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  West  Richmond  Friends  Church,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  train  them  in  the  actual  service  of 
efficient  Christian  leadership. 

MISSION  STUDY  DEPARTMENT 

The  interest  in  Mission  Study  has  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year  and  has  led  a majority  of  the  students 
to  a systematic  and  beneficial  study  of  real  conditions  in 
the  non-Christian  world.  The  following  courses  were  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  professors:  “Negro  Life  in 

the  South,”  “India  and  Christian  Opportunity,”  “The  Uplift 
of  China,”  “City  Missions,”  “Medical  Missions,”  and  “Day- 
break in  the  Dark  Continent.”  It  has  been  the  intention  of 
these  courses  to  give  students  a wider  horizon  from  which 
to  select  a life-work,  and  an  opportunity  intelligently  to 
consider  the  problems  which  confront  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  in  foreign  lands. 

Coeeege  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  college,  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully  into 
account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in  favor 
of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as  much 
consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 
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Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  among  the  most 
capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found  employ- 
ment in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a large  part 
of  their  college  expenses.  But  students  from  a distance  are 
not  advised  to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance 
from  what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one 
full  term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable, 
energetic  students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Totae  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Eareham  Hate 
or  Bundy  Haee 


Fall  term  $89  00 

Winter  term  83  00 

Spring  term  78  00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  129),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  in  all  subjects,  except  Music.  This  also  includes 
the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical  Training,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country  offers  equal 
advantage  at  less  cost. 

Tuition  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Eareham 
Haee  or  Bundy  Haee 


Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term  25  00 


A fee  of  $1.25  each  term  is  charged  each  student,  the 
payment  of  which  carries  with  it  free  admission  to  all  “stu- 
dent affairs,”  i.  e.,  athletic  and  public  speaking  events. 
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For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  101. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  122  and  123. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken . 

No  extra  charge  whatever  is  made  except:  (1)  a fee 

of  $2.00  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory ; 
(2)  a fee  of  $2.00  per  term  to  students  in  the  Physics  Lab- 
oratory; (3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee 
of  $3.00  per  term  for  each  course  in  laboratory  work;  a 
deposit  of  $2.00  per  term  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing 
broken  apparatus,  the  unused  balance  of  which  is  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  term ; (4)  a demonstration  fee  of  $1.00  per 
term  for  students  taking  Psychology;  (5)  a fee  of  $2.00  per 
term  for  students  taking  Mechanical  Manipulation;  (6)  a 
graduation  fee  of  $5.00;  (7)  an  extra  charge  of  $7.00  a term 
when  a student  in  Earlham  Hall  is  allowed  to  room  alone; 
(8)  a fee  of  fifty  cents  a day  for  delay  or  change  of  registra- 
tion (see  page  38)  ; (9)  a fee  of  $5.00  each  for  special  ex- 
aminations, proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library  Fund;  (10)  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or 
other  heavy  piece  of  baggage  to  the  college  or  the  railroad 
station. 

Payment  oe  Bills 

Payment  of  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term . Students  are  not  admitted  to  classes 
until  this  has  been  arranged  with  the  Treasurer . In  case  a 
student  is  absent  for  three  weeks  or  longer  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  equally  urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the 
money  paid  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a physician’s 
certificate,  but  no  rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period. 
If  any  should  leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or 
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be  expelled  or  suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  ad- 
vanced. 


Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are 
unable  to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
college  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for  the 
coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50  each. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum  necessary 
expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  clothing,  and 
books)  to  $200  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
the  principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  attended,  together 
with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability  as  shall 
be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application  may 
be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  or  Bundy  Halls,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
The  benefits  of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from 
students  who  incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or 
who  fail  to  maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1911-12  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1911. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
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filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The:  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land,  directing  that  “the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
Earlham  College,”  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament : 

‘‘It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct  that 
the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  relations, 
preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  Stanley.  * * * It 
being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund,  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  charac- 
ter, deportment,  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  admitted  to 
said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their  being  bene- 
ficiaries of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other  students  as 
to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authorities.  Students 
admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of  the  available  income, 
which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  college  authorities,  as  long 
as  said  college  contains  boarding  departments.  If  said  boarding  de- 
partment of  said  college  should  be  abolished,  then  said  income  shall 
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be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said  students  only.  * * * If  a greater 
number  of  students  entitled  to  enter  said  college  under  provisions  of 
this  will  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said 
fund  than  said  income  will  provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities 
shall  apply  said  income  for  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  admitted, 
pro  rata.  At  the  time  application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  col- 
lege in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory 
proof  shall  be  made  by  such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  eligibility  of  such  person  as  to  his  blood  and  other  qual- 
ifications, it  being  my  desire  that  the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be 
given  to  the  proper  persons,  as  herein  designated,  and  to  those  who, 
by  their  good  conduct  and  deportment,  shall  render  themselves 
worthy  of  it.”. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or 

before  August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 
before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1.  Upon 
these  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant’s 
character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J . Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced 
on  August  1. 
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2b.  Mechanical  Manipulation 
M.  W.  F. 
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M.  W.  F. 

lb,  House  Eco. 
T.  T. 

3b,  Plant  Psy. 
T.  T. 

2b,  Rec.  Dram. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

6,  Isaiah 
T.  W.  T.  F. 
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M.  W.  F. 
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lb,  Plant  Hist. 
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M.  W.  F. 

& 

5 4* 

2b,  Heat 
T.  T. 

lb,  Gen.  Chem. 
W.  F. 

5a,  Hist.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

5b,  Cytology 
M.  W.  F. 

4,  Paul 
T.  W.  T. 
10b,  Ch.  Hist. 
T.  W.  T. 

lb,  Orthoepy 
M.  W.  F. 

4b,  Anal.Mech. 
M.  W.  F. 

3,  Indr.  Chem. 
W.  F. 

od 

<L>  ^ 

¥ 

8^ 

4b.  Vert.  Zool. 
M.  W.  F. 

4,  Milton 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Jew.  Peo. 
T.  W.  T. 

bi) 

Si 

tQ~ 

lb,  Gen,  Phys. 
T.  T. 

2b,  Mosses 
M.  T.  W.T. 

6b,  Bact. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

3 

•J 

w 

Biblical 

literature 

Public 

Speaking 

Pure 

Mathematics 

Applied 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Biology 

Mechanical 

Manipulate 

The  daily  chapel  exercises  occur  from  9:50  to  10:10. 
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6,  Ins. 

6b,  Shaks. 
M.  W.  F. 

A,  Sol.  Geom. 
M.  T.  W.  T. 

w • 

(U  f-l 


O £h 

Sh 
a • 


w 


!*i 


cC  tLi 

g . 


11,  Hist,  of 
Friends 
M.  W.  F. 

, Mod.  Thou. 
T.  T. 

2c,  Debates 
M.  W.  F. 

Lc.  Col.  Alg-. 
M.  W. 

, Anal  Geom 
T.  T. 

, Adv.  Math 
M.  W.  F. 

, Phys.Chem. 
T.T. 

G 

<u 

tG 
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bi)  . 
£% 
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,Q  ^ 

Plant  Morp. 
VI.  T.  W.  T. 
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6a 

Col.  Alg. 
M.  W. 
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Electricity 
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, O.  T.  Intro. 
T.  W.  T. 

Bible  Read. 
_ IT.  T.  

bi) 

O kJ 

CO 

!>> 

Cu  . 

O 

Gen.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

Seed  Plants 
. T.  W.  T. 
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Ma  therm 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology 
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Mechanical 

Manipulat 

2c,  Mechanical  Manipulation 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


GRADUATES  OF  1910 
master's  degree 


William  E.  Elliott,  A.  M Springfield,  Ohio 

Constance  Fosler,  A.  M Richmond 

Mary  W.  Lawrence,  A.  M Richmond 

Mabel  Salmans,  A.  M Wichita,  Kans. 


bachelor's  degree 

Mary  Baldwin,  A.  B 

Zola  Beasley,  A.  B 

Daniel  Beebe,  A.  B 

Clara  May  Bird,  A.  B 

Walter  P.  Bland,  B.  S 

H.  Payne  Comstock,  A.  B 

Florence  Corwin,  A.  B 

Perley  Denman,  B.  S 

Louise  Estes,  A.  B 

Brock  Fagan,  A.  B 

Lilith  Farlow,  A.  B 

Janet  Fennimore,  A.  B 

Edgar  Fisher,  A.  B 

Mary  Gluys  Wood,  A.  B 

Edna  Hall,  A.  B 

Chester  Haworth,  A.  B 

Lester  Haworth,  B.  S 

Edna  Hockett,  A.  B 

Herbert  Huffman,  A.  B 

William  Johnson,  B.  S 

Clara  B.  Kendall,  A.  B 

Margaret  Knollenberg,  A.  B 


Westfield 

Fair  mount 

Richmond 

Lynn 

Lynn 

. . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Coesse 

Rockville 

Plainfield 

Parkville,  Mo. 

Plainfield 

Spring  Lake,  Mich. 

Earlham 

Chicago,  111. 

Elizabethtown 

Centerville 

Earlham 

Sullivan 

Winchester 

Newberg,  Ore. 

Richmond 

Union  City 


Students 
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Paul  Lewis,  A.  B 

Iva  J.  D.  Bindley,  A.  B . . 
Millard  Markle,  B.  S.... 
Florence  Maple,  A.  B... 

Pearl  E.  Moss,  A.  B 

Fucile  Mayr,  A.  B 

R..  Ernest  Neave,  B.  S... 

Mena  Neth,  A.  B 

Vincent  Nicholson,  A.  B. 
Levi  Pennington,  A.  B . . . 

Lois  V.  Pitts,  A.  B 

Dorothy  Quimby,  A.  B . . 
Jora  A.  Reynolds,  A.  B. 
Maude  Reynolds,  A.  B . . . 
Rupert  Stanley,  A.  B . . . . 
Herbert  Tebbetts,  B.  S.. 
F Walter  Tebbetts,  B.  S. 

\uretta  Thomas,  B.  S 

Harriett  Thompson,  A.  B 
darold  Trimble,  A.  B... 
2dna  A.  Trueblood,  A.  B 
Oliver  Walthall,  B.  S.... 

\my  Winslow,  A.  B 

\ddie  E.  Wright,  A.  B... 
Orville  C.  Wright,  B.  S... 


Williamsburg 

Bloomingdale 

Earlham 

Knightstown 

Richmond 

Richmond 

. .Hughesville,  Md. 
West  Milton,  Ohio 
...Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Richmond 

Morristown 

West  Newton 

Richmond 

..Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Haverford,  Pa. 

.Matamoros,  Mex. 

Richmond 

Ridgeville 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 

Earlham 

Fairmount 

Spiceland 


STUDENTS,  1910-1911 


GRADUATE  STUDENT 

dill,  Elbert  N.,  A.  B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College,  In  absentia.  .Richmond 
undergraduate  students 

Students  are  classed  as  Freshmen  until  they  have  completed  39 
lours’  work;  as  Sophomores  until  they  have  completed  90  hours’ 
vork;  as  Juniors  until  they  have  completed  142  hours’  work. 

Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance: 
. — Summer  term;  /. — Fall  term;  w. — Winter  term;  sp. — Spring 
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term.  The  numerals  give  the  number  of  hours’  work  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  current  Winter  term. 

The  term  “Education”  indicates  that  students  are  taking 
teachers’  professional  work  only. 


Abrams,  Tracy  G.,  f.  w.  sp.,  41 Urbana,  Ohio 

Abshire,  Edith  Belle,  w.,  Education,  11 Winchester 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English,  174% Richmond 

Ackerman,  Everett,  sp Richmond 

Adams,  Zella  Leberne,  s.,  Education,  10 Winchester 

Adams,  Bessie,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Richmond 

Addington,  Sarah,  /.  w.  sp.,  English,  108 Richmond 

Albertson,  Joseph  Mark,  s.,  Education,  10 Economy 

Alexander,  Alda  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  45 Fountain  City 

Alexander,  Elma  Inez,  sp Fountain  City: 

Allee,  Foster  C.,  w.,  16 Bloomingdale' 

Anderson,  lone,  s Lynn 

Antrim,  Mary  C.,  17 Spiceland, 

Aschbacher,  Mabel  E.,  s.,  Education  44% Defiance,  Ohio; 

Baird,  Stella,  f.  w.  sp.,  31 Ridgefarm,  111. 

Baldwin,  Mark,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Geology,  126 Fairmount 

Barlow,  Arline,  s.,  Education,  18 Richmond 

Barnett,  Edith,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  176 Mooresvilld 

Barnard,  Ruth,  sp.,  49 New  Castle 

Barnhart,  Jesse  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  72 Camden,  Ohio; 

Barrett,  Beulah  Lucile,  /.  w.  sp.,  21 Norwood,  Ohio' 

Barrett,  Mildred,  f.  w.  sp.,  70 Indianapolis^ 

Bartel,  Gertrude  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  127 Richmond 

Bateman,  Lulu  May,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  173% Auburn 

Baughn,  Yrea,  s.,  10 Parker 

Baumgartner,  Martha  L.,  s.  Education,  15 Berne 

Baxter,  Fred,  s.,  Education,  15 Winchester 

Beard,  Stanley,  /.  w.  sp.,  10 Boston 

Beckman,  Barbara,  f.  iv.  sp.,  53 Richmond 

Beery,  Ray  C.,  /.  w.  sp.,  24 Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Beeson,  Benjamin  P.,  sp.,  15 Losantville 

Bennett,  Josephine  H.,  sp.,  7% Richmond 

Bertsch,  Elmer  Ray,  /.  w.  sp.,  32 East  Germantown 
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Bertsch,  Mary,  /.  w.  sp Cambridge  City 

Bland,  Walter  P.,  B.  S.,  8 Jolietville 

Blose,  Joseph,  .y.,  9 2Vz Centerville 

Bond,  Florence  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  176 Richmond 

Booher,  Nellie  L.,  sp.,  English,  41 Darlington 

Bosse,  Gladys  K.,  f.  w.  sp.,  35V2 Norwood,  Ohio 

Bowing,  Harry  H.,  .y.  /.  w.  sp.,  49 Richmond 

Bowman,  Edith  M.,  .y.,  47 Richmond 

Boyd,  Julia,  English,  17 Cambridge  City 

Bright,  Elsie  Leone,  s.,  Education,  10 Winchester 

Brooks,  Paul  V.,  f.  w.  sp.,  13 Greensfork 

Brown,  Lois  Lillian,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  130 Campbellsburg 

Brown,  Inez  Muriel,  ,y.,  Education Lynn 

Brown,  Paul  Howard,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  144 Spiceland 

Brown,  Russell  Lowell,  f.  w.  sp.,  26 Spiceland 

Brown,  Sherman  J.,  f.,  History,  143 Richmond 

Brubaker,  Ray  Keith,  sp.,  50 Portland 

Bruner,  Philip,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  187 Greenfield 

Bucher,  Gertrude  R.,  s.,  10 Connersville 

Bundy,  H.  Pearl,  j.,  Bible,  93 Converse 

Burgess,  Joe  C,  sp.,  History Fountain  City 

Burk,  Blanche,  .y.,  Education,  25 Winchester 

Burke,  Frances  Marie,  f.  w.  sp.,  31 Greenfield 

Burkhalter,  Martha  R.,  .y.,  Education,  15 Berne 

Butler,  Craig  Dunn,  f.  w.  sp.,  36 Aledo,  111. 

Butler,  Eugene  B.,  sp.,  10 Dublin 

Butler,  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  58 Greenfield 

Cail,  Ethel,  s Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Caldwell,  Mary  E.,  w.,  35 Connersville 

Calvert,  Rachel  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  175 Selma,  Ohio 

Carey,  Grace,  .y.  f.,  German,  193 Summitville 

Carter,  Charlton  Newlin,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 Plainfield 

Carter,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  91 Danville 

Cary,  Wm.  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp.,  118 .Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

Caseley,  Anna,  s.,  History,  201 Richmond 

Cassatt,  Nellie  Marie,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  169 Wabash 

Cecil,  Susan  A.,  s.,  Education,  25 Muncie 

Chalfant,  Rosa  L.,  s.,  Education,  15 .Richmond 
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Champe,  Howard  Crull,  /.  w.  sp.,  20 Dublin 

Chandler,  Ethel  May,  s.  sp .,  Education,  37 Spiceland 

Clark,  Lindley  H.,  f.  w.  sp .,  79 Carthage 

Clevenger,  Alma  E.,  s.,  3414 Economy 

Clevenger,  Arthur  W.,  /.  w.  sp .,  Engineering,  180 Economy 

Coale,  Inez  E.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  57 Richmond 

Coen,  Alice  M.,  Education,  10 Rensselaer 

Coles,  Florence  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  181 Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Colvin,  Zella,  sp.,  Mathematics,  89 Williamsburg 

Connolly,  Wm.  J.,  f.,  20 New  Haven,  Conn. 

Conrad,  Roy  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  177 Darlington 

Conrad,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  sp,,  10 Richmond 

Converse,  Blair,  f.  w.  sp.,  18 Richmond 

Cook,  Effie  Claretta,  f.  w.,  35 Darlington 

Coover,  Doris  Ena,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 . Urbana 

Cope,  Lilian,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 Plainfield 

Coppock,  Esther  J.,  s.  f.,  50 Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Cortner,  Eva,  w.,  Education,  16 Winchester 

Cotton,  Herbert  Milton,  f.  w.  sp.,  19 Richmond 

Courtney,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Washington 

Cowing,  Byron  H.,  13 Rushville 

Cox,  Dudley  A.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  131 Indianapolis 

Cox,  John  A.,  f.  sp.,  4 Indianapolis 

Cox,  M.  Ramona,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  90 Westfield 

Craig,  Orville,  s.,  English,  156 New  Castle 

Crome,  Vera  E.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  88 Richmond 

Crooke,  Lela,  sp., Odon 

Crump,  Clifford  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  137 Greensfork 

Dalton,  Brainard,  w Chicago,  111. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Ethel.,  f.  w.,  9 Fairmount 

Davis,  Dell  B.,  f.  w.,  10 Richmond 

Davis,  Helen  Holmes,  f.,  17 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Davis,  Lawrence  C.,  s.  f.  iv.,  84 Fairmount 

Davis,  Orda  L-,  s.,  10 Muncie 

Davis,  Roy  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  151 Maitland,  Mo. 

Deardorff,  Bertha,  f.  w.,  31 Hagerstown 

Deeter,  Mary  Eliza,  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Reading,  Pa. 

DeLong,  Ida  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  128 Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Deuker,  Benjamin  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  137 Richmond 

Dill,  Dorothy,  /.  w.  sp.,  15 Richmond 

Doan,  Florence  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 Indianapolis 

Doane,  Alice  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  28 Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Doan,  Marguerite,  C.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  178 Richmond 

Doan,  Mary,  f.,  Latin Amo 

Doddridge,  Sarah  Ethel,  f.  w.,  28 Centerville 

Doherty,  Everett  H.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  181 Fairmount 

Dooley,  Mae  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education,  25 Liberty 

Doren,  Alice  Macartney,  /.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  78 Dayton,  Ohio 

Duke,  Edith  E.,  w.  sp., Richmond 

Duval,  Ruth  R.,  f.,  2 Noblesville 

Early,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  36 Wabash 

Edwards,  Edith  A.,  /.  w.  sp.,  German,  143 Indianapolis 

Eliason,  Edith  A.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  161 East  Germantown 

Elliott,  Mary  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  90 Carthage 

Elliott,  Ancil  Thomas,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  162 Richmond 

Elliott,  Frank  R.,  w.  sp.,  Biology,  187 Richmond 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Elsworth,  f.  w., ....Richmond 

Elwell,  Marie,  s.,  10 Milton 

Emerson,  Fred  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  103 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Evans,  William  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  84 Indianapolis 

Evens,  Ethel  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  30 Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

Eves,  Lillian,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  183 Richmond 

Fagan,  Riah,  /.  w.  sp.,  30 Columbia,  City 

Fauquher,  Myrtle  Eva,  s.,  Education,  35 Evansville 

Feasel,  Nellie  May,  sp.,  Education,  85 Richmond 

Ferling,  Clarence,  f.w Richmond 

Fishering,  Walter  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  36 Ft.  Wayne 

Fleming,  Vera,  w.  sp.,  6 Economy 

Fligle,  Willie  Edgar,  s.,  Education,  4 7% Ridgeville 

Fossett,  Fred  Erskine,  s,  f,  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  177 Brunswick,  Me. 

boulke,  Kenneth  Joshua,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  83% Richmond 

Foulke,  Rodney  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  27 Richmond 

Fowble,  George  Albert,  s.,  History,  132 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Francis,  Fred,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  180 Bridgeport 

Frantz,  Gaynell,  /.  w.  sp.,  Music,  2 Richmond 
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Freeman,  Eva  P.,  f.  w.,  English,  72 Westfield 

French,  Alsie  Lasell,  /.  w.  sp.,  36 Richmond 

Funk,  Alice,  sp., Winchester 

Fuqua,  Nancy  Inez,  s.,  93 Ingalls 

Furnas,  Homer  J.,  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  134 Indianapolis 

Furnas,  E.  Lucretia,  sp., Valley  Mills 

Furnas,  Miriam  Hannah,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  175 Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Paul  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  183 Earlham 

Furnas,  Philip  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  93 Earlham 

Garver,  Paul  L.,  s Richmond 

Gilbert,  J.  Lemoyne,  f.  w.  sp.,  146 Wabash 

Givan,  Earl  E.,  18 Clayton 

Glidewell,  Ivan  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  36 Plainfield 

Goldsmith,  Nellie  J.,  s.,  Education,  15 Princeton 

Good,  Neil,  sp., Warren 

Graves,  Virginia,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  194 Richmond 

Gray,  Georgia,  s.,  Education,  10 Centerville 

Green,  Opal,  s., Farmland 

Grissom,  Nettie,  s.,  22 New  Castle 

Guernsey,  Pearle  Lucile,  f.  w.,  13 Richmond 

Gustin,  Frederica,  Latin,  84 Anderson 

Hass,  Carlos  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Richmond 

Hadley,  Clara  June,  f.  w.  sp.,  61 Earlham 

Hadley,  Minnie  M.,  w.,  Domestic  Science Plainfield 

Hadley,  Fred,  f.  w.  sp.,  31 Bloomingdale 

Hadley,  Mildred  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  31 Beloit,  Wis. 

Hall,  Albert  R.,  s.,  Bible,  129 Paoli 

Hall,  H.  Paul,  ^ 48%....' Paoli 

Hallowed,  Essie  V.,  s.,  53 Pendleton 

Hallowed,  Mary,  B.  S.,  s.,  5 Pendleton 

Hampton,  Anna  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  120 Monrovia 

Hancock,  Franc  Berry,  s.,  105 LaGrange,  Id. 

Hardin,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  146 Knightstown 

Harrington,  Harriet  F.,  s.,  10 Fowler 

Harris,  Ethel  May,  s.,  10 Centerville 

Harrison,  Isaac  William,  sp.,  Education,  90 Richmond 

Hartman,  Catherine,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  174 Remington 
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Harvey,  Mary  A.,  Education,  30 New  Castle 

Haviland,  Edna  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  185 Bentley  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Haviland,  Lewise  M.,  /.  sp.,  Bible,  I8IV2 Bryantown,  Md. 

Hawk,  George  Jesse,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  30 Muncie 

Hawkins,  Ina,  s.,  10 Modoc 

Hawkins,  Melville  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  191 Bridgeport 

Haworth,  Bessie,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  49 St.  Joseph,  111. 

Hawley,  Gertrude,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Hays,  Walter,  f.  w.  sp.,  62 .Markleville 

Hayworth,  Daniel  Albert,  f.  w.,  Mathematics,  188% Clayton 

Henley,  W.  Jeannette,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Indianapolis 

Henley,  Margaret  D.,  /.  w.  sp.,  28 Indianapolis 

Hiatt,  Edna  Elizabeth,  s.,20 • Winchester 

Heiger,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  42 Richmond 

Hill,  Cecilia  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  20 Bloomingdale 

Hill,  Chester,  f.  w.,  25 Paoli 

Hill,  Clara  Mabel,  sp.,  Education Economy 

Hill,  Verne,  s.,  Education,  15 Richmond 

Hinshaw,  Rue,  s.,  15. Carmel 

Hinton,  Dughan  M.,  s.,  15 Ridgeville 

Hissong,  Clyde,  f.  w.,  35 Laura,  Ohio 

Hobbs,  Carrie,  f.  w.,  25 Plainfield 

*Hodgin,  Wilburn  S.,  f.  w.,  Physics,  134 Richmond 

Hodson,  Vera,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Amo 

Hoffman,  Charles  Austin,  s., Eaton 

Holaday,  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  171 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Holcomb,  Ernest  A.,  sp Eaton,  Ohio 

Holloway,  Flossie,  f Carlos 

Hollowell,  Arthur  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  28 Salem 

Horton,  Amy,  f.  w.  sp.,  4 Richmond 

Hoskins,  Halford  L.,  f,  w.  sp.,  82 Carmel 

Houk,  May,  s.,  Education,  10 Winchester 

Howes,  Mildred  I.,  f.  w.  sp.,  33 Chicago,  111. 

Hughbanks,  Ora  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  60 Plainfield 

Hull,  Susan,  s.,  Education,  51% Connersvillc 

Humrichouse,  Nelle,  /.  w.  sp.,  31 St.  Joseph,  111. 

Hunt,  Howard  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  18 Richmond 

Hunt,  Lolie  A.,  f.  w.,  Education,  54% Sheridan 
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Hurst,  Ethel  Ruby,  s.,  Education,  25 Muncie 

Hurst,  Howard  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  28 Milton 

Hutton,  Sabina  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  155 Logansport 

Inman,  Cecil,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  73 Westfield 

Irwin,  Ruth  C.,  s.,  10 Liberty 

James,  Agnes  I.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  136 Richmond 

James,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp., Richmond 

Janney,  John  Hall,  Jr.,  f.  w.  sp.,  73 Brookville,  Md. 

Jay,  Florence,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Marion 

Jenkins,  Clarence  P.,  f.  w.  sp.,  25 Richmond 

Jenkins,  Elihu  E.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English,  137 Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Jenkins,  Robert  Edgar,  /.  w.  sp.,  Physics,  60 Richmond 

Jennings,  Blanche  Gertrude,  s.,  10 Whitewater 

Jennings,  Loomis,  /.  w Bridgeport 

Jessup,  Frank  H.,  /.  w.  sp.,  36 Plainfield 

Jessup,  Mary  Winifred,  sp.,  Education Modoc 

Johnson,  Aline  K.,  f.  sp.,  16 Richmond 

Johnson,  Raymond  C.,  s.,  105 Carmel 

Johnson,  Charles  O.,  sp.,  1 7% Winchester 

Johnson,  Rowena  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  139.  .Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Johnston,  Donald  Bond,  f.  w.,  German,  148 Richmond 

Jones,  A.  Leroy,  /.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  128 Hughesville,  Md. 

Jones,  Claburn  Everett,  f,  w.  sp.,  24 Chicago,  111. 

Jones,  Dorothy  A,,  f.  w.  sp.,  30 Columbia  City 

Jones,  Elaine,  s.  f.,  65 Richmond 

Jones,  Esther  J.,  s.  sp.,  106 Richmond 

Jones,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  176 Richmond 

Jones,  Inez  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  175 West  Milton,  Ohio 

Jones,  Mildred,  f.  w.  sp.,  30 Columbia  City 

Jones,  Olga  Anna,  s.,  2% Hollansburg,  Ohio 

Jones,  Rubie,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  85% West  Milton,  Ohio 

Jones,  Thomas  E.,  f.  w.,  English,  102 Fairmount 

Keister,  Edna  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  9 Westfield 

Kellum,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Camby 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  90 Richmond 

Kelsay,  Henry  Paul,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  138 Amboy 
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Kelsey,  Stella  s.,  20 Richmond 

Kemper,  Willard,  f.  zv.  sp.,  20 Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Helen,  /.  zv.  sp .,  Greek,  86 Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Mary,  s.  f.  zv . sp.,  82 Richmond 

Kerr,  Gorseth  Esta,  zv.,  Biology,  193 Troy,  Ohio 

Kersey,  Mary  N.,  /.  zv.  sp.,  26 Amo 

King,  Mabel,  /.  zv.  sp.,  33 Centerville 

King,  Vivian,  /.  zv.  sp.,  24 Richmond 

King,  William  Ferrie,  f.  zv.  sp.,  25 Richmond 

Kingery,  Bessie  Lynn,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Z6V2 Norwood,  Ohio 

Kinkaid,  Hazel  M.,  s.  15 Thorntown 

Kirby,  Cora  Marie,  /.  zv.,  70 Richmond 

Kloecker,  William  F.,  Jr.,  sp.,  21 Richmond 

Knollenberg,  Bernhard  Henry,  f.  zv.  sp.,  125 Richmond 

Knott,  L.  Stanton,  /.  zv.  sp.,  26 Farmington,  la. 

Krone,  Otto  C.,  f Richmond 

Krum,  Lona  Anne,  zv.  sp.,  34 Wolcottville 

La  Mar,  N.  Samuel,  s.,  30 Hagerstow'n 

Lamb,  S.  Roscoe,  zv.  sp.,  18 Amboy 

Lambdin,  Lois,  s.,  82 Paoli 

Lamberson,  Edward,  zv.  sp Richmond 

Lamott,  Josie  M.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  15 East  Germantown 

Lancaster,  Allen  H.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  29 Ridgefarm.  111. 

Lar ranee,  George  S.,  f.,  77 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Lashley,  Elizabeth,  s.,  15 Centerville 

Lawhead,  Ilo  Frances,  s.,  20 Winchester 

Lehman,  Gertrude  Emma,  s.,  40V2 Berne 

Lehman,  Gustave  Adolph,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German,  138 Berne 

Leonard,  Edward  C.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  78 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Dalton  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  13 Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Lindsay,  Harper  Wood,  f.  zv.  sp.,  61 Milton 

Loffer,  Mary,  s., North  Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Long,  Florence,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Mathematics,  101 Pierceton 

Lord,  Gladys  B.,  s.,  Education,  4 Parker 

Lott,  Mamie  Olive,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  History,  126 Richmond 

Lyboult,  Lyman  H.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  132 Centerville 

Lybrook,  Julia,  f.  zv.  sp.,  36 Eaton,  Ohio 

Lynch,  Nellie  L.,  s.,  22Vz Crawfordsville 
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Lynch,  La  Roux  Harvey,  zv.  sp.,  13 Versailles,  Pa. 

Lyons,  Harriet,  s.,  Education,  62% Richmond 

Magaw,  Paul,  f.  zv.  sp .,  53 Richmond 

Maier,  Harmon,  /.  zv.  sp.,  Latin,  176 Covington,  Ohio 

Markle,  Millard  S.,  B.  S.,  f Greensfork 

Marlatt,  Edna  A.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin,  95 Richmond 

Marshall,  Minnie,  s.,  10 Economy 

Marshall,  Jessie,  s.,  Education,  10 Lynn 

Marshall,  Marie,  s.  sp.,  Education,  10 Mooreland 

Marshall,  Mayme,  Education,  10 Lynn 

Martin,  Allie,  s.,  27% Madison 

Martin,  L.  Ray,  s.,  Education,  2% Greenville,  Ohio 

May,  Ruth,  f.  sp.,  17 Straughn 

McClain,  Althea,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin,  105 Bridgeport 

McCarthy,  Lois  H.,  s.,  Education,  10 Rensselaer 

McColm,  Frank  W.,  /.  zv.  sp ...New  Paris,  Ohio 

Mcllvaine,  Lucile,  f.  zv.  sp.,  86 Lewisville 

McMullen,  Harriet  A.,  /.  zv.  sp.,  German,  83 Lyons  Station 

McNeill,  Nelle,  ^ New  Paris,  Ohio 

Meek,  Hazel,  /.  zv.  sp.,  32 Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Olive  J.,  sp Richmond 

Meseke,  Friederika,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin,  152 St.  Louis  Crossing 

Millikan,  Louise,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Music,  17 New  Castle 

Miller,  Bertha,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English,  188 Richmond 

Miller,  Loring  S.,  s.,  Education,  19 Straughn 

Miller,  Victor  Clyde,  s.,  10 Bluffton 

Miller,  Maud,  s.,  Education,  10 Richmond 

Mills,  James  Blair,  f.  zv.  sp.,  80 Lynn 

Moeser,  Margaret,  f.  zv.  sp.,  19 Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Moffitt,  Griffin,  f.  zv.  sp.,  30 Knightstown 

Morris,  Homer  Lawrence,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  History,  180 Earlham 

Morrison,  S.  Elizabeth,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  118 Richmond 

Morrison,  Kenneth,  f.  zv  sp.,  28 Bloomingdale 

Morrow,  Mary  Meeks,  j.  f.  zv.  sp.,  87 Campbellstown 

Mosbaugh,  Karl  F.,  s.,  52% Cambridge  City 

Murray,  Fay  Sproatt,  sp.,  5 Richmond 

Murray,  Floyd  R.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  History,  30 Hammond 

Murray,  Ruth,  s.,  Education,  10 New  Paris,  Ohio 
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Musgrave,  Mildred  C.,  11 Hutsonville,  111. 

Myrick,  Raymond  Thompson,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  135 . .Richmond 

Neal,  Mabel  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  131 Eaton,  Ohio 

Neff,  Shannon  D.,  /.  w.,  History,  149 Greensfork 

Nelson,  Clyde,  /.  w.,  29 Joy,  111. 

Newlin,  Genevieve,  /.  w.  sp.,  5 Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  G.,  s.,  English,  189% Richmond 

Newman,  Edmund  Burke,  /.  w.  sp.,  Math.,  120 Cambridge  City 

Newsom,  Belva  Hannah,  /.  w.  sp.,  29 Elizabethtown 

Newsom,  Floyd  A,  f.  w.,  24 Elizabethtown 

Nicholson,  Coroline  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  142 Washington,  D.  C. 

Norris,  Ramona  R.,  w.  sp.,  43 Carthage 

Oler,  Hazel  Bessie,  /.  w.  sp.,  English  108 Williamsburg 

Osborne,  Mary,  sp.,  Education,  7% Monrovia 

Overman,  Vernon  B.,  f.,  46 Amboy 

Overman,  Nellie,  sp.,  Education,  10 Fountain  City 

Overman,  Mina,  s.,  15 Charlottesville 

Paddock,  Helen,  f.,  11 Darlington 

Painter,  Anna  Mercy,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  179 New  Castle 

Painter,  Eevinus  K.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  93 New  Castle 

Paris,  Jay  R.,  sp Farmland 

Parks,  Gladys,  f.  w.  sp.,  38 Eaton,  Ohio 

Parks,  Elizabeth,  s.,  Education,  10 Kitchel 

Parks,  Nellie  A.,  s.,  Education,  5 Kitchel 

Patten,  Edyth,  /.  w.  sp.,  23 Morristown 

Payne,  Reuben  James,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  175 Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Willard  B.,  /.  w.  sp.,  33 Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Peebles,  Roscoe  W.,  /.  w.  sp.,  38 Wabash 

Pegg,  Marie  Celestine,  sp., Fountain  City 

Pennington,  Elgar  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 Spiceland 

Phelps,  Sara  Eva,  s.,  Education,  25 Richmond 

Phillips,  Robert  Beach,  f.  w.  sp.,  31 , Alexandria 

Pickering,  Erma  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  88 Richmond 

Pinnick,  Edith,  s.,  10 Richmond 

Pitts,  Wendell  Holmes,  f.  w.  sp.,  196 Morristown 

Plummer,  Clifford,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  30 Richmond 

Post,  Amy  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  178 Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 
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Powell,  John  M.,  s.  sp.,  38 Bryant 

Pretlow,  Robert  Tucker,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  45 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Price,  D.  Ray,  f.  w.  sp.,  Education,  137 Spencer 

Publow,  Ethel  Henley,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  176V2 Carthage 

Pursley,  Nettie,  s.,  Education,  9 Farmland 

Pyle,  Bertha  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  177 Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Pyle,  Eva,  sp.,  2 IV2 Richmond 

Raiford,  Theo.  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp.,  38 Ivor,  Va. 

Ramsey,  Homer,  f Morning  Sun,  Ohio 

Ratliff,  Mary  Louise,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  185 Lyons,  Kan. 

Ratliff,  Ralph  H.,  f.  w.,  68 Pendleton 

Ratliff,  Russell  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  85 Pendleton 

Ratliff,  Zola  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  47 Fairmount 

Rausch,  Emma,  f.  w.  sp.,  132% Rochester 

Rayle,  Russell,  f.  w.,  8 Westfield 

Reagan,  Chester  Linus,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  170 Noblesville 

Redmond,  Mary  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  27 Kokomo 

Reed,  Horace  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  69 Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Reeve,  Wilma  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  131 Valley  Mills 

Rettig,  Kathryn,  f.  w.  sp.,  Education,  13 Richmond 

Reynolds,  Cora  Bell,  f.  w.,  35 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Reynolds,  Freda,  f.  w.,  34 Fountain  City 

Rich,  John  Kellog,  f.  w.  sp.,  29 Evergreen  Park,  111. 

Ritchey,  Glen,  sp.,  8V2 Kokomo 

Roberts,  Ruth,  s.,  10 Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Roberts,  Willard  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics,  198 Noblesville 

Roberts,  Charles  Joseph,  10 Carmel 

Robinson,  Olive,  Ph.  B.,  w Richmond 

Rogers,  Harold  B.,  /.  w.  sp.,  36 Pendleton 

Rollman,  Ford  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  22 Brookville,  Ohio 

Rowe,  Earl  Charles,  w.,16 Richmond 

Rubey,  Fred  P.,  s.,  20 Lynn 

Rubey,  Nell,  A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  f.,  Education Union  City 

Runge,  Edith  Ellen,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music,  9 Richmond 

Rupe,  Dale,  s.,  Education,  15 Ridgeville 

Sanders,  William  Henry,  s.,  History,  66V2 Columbia  City 

Schaefer,  Abby  C.,  15 Richmond 
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Schalk,  Frank,  sp Richmond 

Schneider,  Eda  Emma,  w.  sp.,  Music,  5 Fort  Recovery,  Ohio 

Scott,  Andrew,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  186 Richmond 

Scott,  Martha  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  91 Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Margaret,  f.  sp.,  History,  187 Richmond 

Sherman,  Charles  Earl,  f.  w.  Sp.,  70 Rushville 

Sherman,  Christian,  f.  w.,  29 Alexandria 

Shierling,  Roy,  sp.,  28 Winchester 

Shiveley,  Lena,  f.,  32 Mt.  Summit 

Shoemaker,  Ethel,  /.  w.  sp.,  20 Romney 

Shoemaker,  Everett,  f.  w.  sp.,  27 Romney 

Simmons,  Luella,  f.  w.,  34 Wilkinson 

Simms,  Gertrude,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  104 New  Westville,  Ohio 

Skates,  Hazel  Wilma,  s.,  15 Lewisville 

Sligar,  Marguerite  H.,  s New  Castle 

Smelser,  Herman  W.,  s.,  15  Falmouth 

Smith,  Gertrude  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  111 Richmond 

Smith,  Lulu  B.,  s.,  2% Princeton 

Smith,  Mary  Emma,  /.  w.  sp.,  English,  95% Selma,  Ohio 

Smithmeyer,  Joseph  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  54 Richmond 

Snyder,  Marie  Anna,  s.,  10 Milton 

Spahr,  Marcia  M.,  f.  w.,  German,  135 Centerville 

Spahr,  Walter  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  48 Centerville 

Spangler,  Earl  O.,  f.,  10 Richmond 

Sparks,  Sarah  Helen,  f.  w.  sp.,  34 Richmond 

Spekenhier,  Frances  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  27 Richmond 

Stalker,  Emma  Lena,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  64 Westfield 

Stalker,  Herman,  f.  w.  sp.,  81 Westfield 

Stanley,  Clinton,  f.  w.  sp.,  86 Carlos 

Stanley,  Laurence  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  81 Wabash 

Stanley,  Robert,  f.  w.  sp.,  25 Carthage 

Stanley,  Thomas  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  74 Noblesville 

Stanley,  Z.  Jay,  f.  w.  sp.,  62 Liberty 

Stant,  Stella,  f Dublin 

Starbuck,  Maude,  f.  w.,  70 Huntington 

Stigleman,  Jeanette,  s.,  Education,  31 Richmond 

Stifel,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin,  152 Cambridge  City 

Stoll,  Elsie  Fredrica,  s.,  Education,  39% Connersville 

Stout,  Raymond,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology,  177% Paoli 
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Swain,  Inez  M.,  sp.,  Mathematics,  32 Fountain  City 

Swindell,  Edna  N.,  sp.,  10 New  Castle 

Taylor,  Mary  Louise,  /.  zv.  sp.,  Latin,  96 Indianapolis 

Templeton,  Robert  J.,  sp Covington,  Ohio 

Test,  Ralph,  f.  zv.  sp.,  38 Spiceland 

Thiebaud,  Marguerite,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English,  151 Connersville 

Thomas,  Isabelle,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English,  73 Springfield,  Ohio 

Thomas,  Rilla  May,  s.,  37% Liberty 

Thompson,  Katheryne,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German,  181 Richmond 

Thompson,  Beulah  Mae,  s Evansville 

Thornburg,  Pearl  Eva,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  38 Milton 

Tormohlen,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp.,  38% Portland 

Thorne,  Anna  L.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  30 Selma,  Ohio 

Tormohlen,  Rith  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp.,  38% Portland 

Towell,  Fred  S.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  31 Kingman 

Townsend,  Bessie,  sp Centerville 

Tremps,  Ruth  M.,  sp Centerville 

Trueblood,  Chas.  K.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biology,  134 Earlham 

Trueblood,  Howard  L.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  34. Salem 

Ullin,  Mabel  Frances,  50 Kendallville 

Uphaus,  Willard  Edwin,  s.,  35 Ridgeville 

Utterback,  Lucile  Louise,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin,  124 Cloverdale 

Von  Runkle,  Nellie,  f.  zv.  sp.,  44 Mingo,  Ohio 

Wadsworth,  Goldie  May,  s.,  10 Connersville 

Waggoner,  Walter,  s.,  10 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Walter,  Daisy,  $.,'10 Messick 

Wallace,  Edna  Adams,  sp Milton 

Wann,  Hubert  L.,  zv.  sp.,  50 Richmond 

Weaver,  Owen  P.,  zv.,  Education,  9 Richmond 

Weber,  Mary  Louise,  s.,  10 Kendallville 

Weesner,  Carl  W.,  s.  f.  zv.,  Chemistry,  187 Wabash 

White,  Hazle,  sp Mooreland 

White,  Pauline,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English,  143 Amo 

Wilcoxen,  Harry,  f.,  9 Webster 

Wildman,  Edna  E.,  zv.,  18 Selma,  Ohio 
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Wildman,  Edith  E.,  .f.  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  175 Selma,  Ohio 

Wildman,  Ernest  A.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry,  141 ...  .Springfield,  Ohio 

Wildman,  Olive  M„  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  182 Richmond 

Wilkinson,  Doha,  s.,  37 Shirley 

Wilkinson,  Lanna,  s.,  4714 Shirley 

Williams,  Albert  Roscoe,  f.  w.  sp.,  31 Dunreith 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  s.,  English,  16614 Richmond 

Wilson,  Mark  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  139 New  Lisbon 

Wilson,  Mary  Emmogene,  j.  /.  w.  sp.,  German,  11814 Richmond 

Wiltrout,  Gladys,  j.,  5 Farmland 

Winder,  Alice  E.,  f.  w.,  9014 Richmond 

Winslow,  J.  Russell,  /.  w.,  75 Carthage 

Winslow,  Amy,  A.  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  11 Carthage 

Winslow,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  German,  185 Carthage 

Wissler,  Arthur  Wm.,  w.  sp.,  67 Cambridge  City 

Wissler,  William  O.,  s.,  History,  165.... Richmond 

Wittenbraker,  Emma,  j..  Education,  1394 Evansville 

Witter,  Veva  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  History,  176 Lynn 

Wolf,  Mamie,  s.,  Education. .Brooksburg 

Wolf,  Paul  Henry,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 Morristown 

Wood,  Jessie,  s.,  Education,  10 Madison 

Wood,  Everett  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English,  26 Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Glenn  Forest,  /.  w.  sp.,  22 Bloomingdale 

Wood,  Grace  W„  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible,  133 Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Woodard,  Claude  J„  sp Montezuma 

Wright,  Crystal,  f.  w.  sp.,  32 Richmond 

Wright,  Ora  Ethel,  sp.,  31 Fairmount 

Wright,  Ray  Bertrand,  s„  35 Ridgeville 

Wright,  W.  Russell,  j.  /.  w.  sp.,  History,  137 Richmond 

Wright,  Nelson,  j Centerville 

Zion,  Ruby,  f.  w.  sp.,  67 Knightstown 

Number  of  students  taking  college  work 
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COLLEGE  EXTENSION  COURSES 

Barlow,  Arline,  Domestic  Science,  53 Richmond 

Blose,  Joseph,  Recent  Drama,  Sociology,  101 V2 Centerville 

Boggs,  Judge,  Recent  Drama,  Sociology,  15 Richmond 

Bond,  Emma,  French,  Recent  Drama,  33 Richmond 

Boyd,  Martha,  Ph.  B.,  Sociology Richmond 

Bradbury,  Anna,  Sociology,  10 Richmond 

Close,  Elizabeth,  Domestic  Science Richmond 

Conrad,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  French,  5 Richmond 

Cook,  Wilma,  Domestic  Science,  1 Centerville 

Dunlop,  Jane,  French,  Recent  Drama,  6AV2 Richmond 

Ellis,  Ellsworth,  Recent  Drama,  Sociology,  154 Richmond 

Finfrock,  Anna,  Ph.  B.,  Recent  Drama,  5 Richmond 

Gardner,  A.  M.,  Sociology Richmond 

Gilchrist,  Albert,  Sociology Richmond 

Hawkins,  Bertha,  Recent  Drama Richmond 

Heitbrink,  Caroline,  French,  Sociology,  160 Richmond 

Heironimus,  N.  C.,  Sociology,  5 Richmond 

Horney,  Mattie,  Domestic  Science Richmond 

Kelsey,  Stella,  Domestic  Science,  Recent  Drama,  25 Richmond 

Kirby,  Cora  Marie,  Domestic  Science,  75 Richmond 

Kroft,  Ivy,  Domestic  Science,  5 Richmond 

Lemon,  Mary,  Domestic  Science,  5 Richmond 

Lock,  Alice,  Domestic  Science,  10 Richmond 

Murray,  Fay  S.,  Domestic  Science,  10 Richmond 

Morgan,  Kate,  Domestic  Science,  25 Richmond 

Mayr,  Lucile  K.,  A.  B.,  Sociology,  5 Richmond 

Newman,  Clara,  Recent  Drama,  189^ Richmond 
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Sands,  Elizabeth,  Domestic  Science,  15 Richmond 

Tallant,  Edith,  Domestic  Science Richmond 

Thompson,  Harriett,  A.  B.,  Sociology,  5 Richmond 

Trueblood,  Inez,  A.  B.,  Recent  Drama,  30 Richmond 

Tschan,  Amie,  Recent  Drama,  10 Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  A.  B.,  Recent  Drama,  5 Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth,  Recent  Drama,  French,  178 Richmond 

Williams,  Sarah,  Recent  Drama,  35 Richmond 

Wilson,  Ann,  A.  B.,  Recent  Drama,  5 Richmond 

Winchester,  Ella,  Domestic  Science Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  A.  B.,  Sociology,  5 Richmond 

Wuenker,  Ella,  Recent  Drama,  10 Richmond 

Total  number  of  students  taking  College  Extension  Courses 39 

STUDENTS  TAKING-  MUSIC  ONLY 
Aiken,  Cecile  N.,  f.w Lewisville 

Backoff,  Mildred,  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Bartel,  Mrs.  Fred,  f.  w.  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Bates,  Dorothy,  s.  sp.,  Vocal . Richmond 

Beck,  Marjorie,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Beebe,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  /.  w Richmond 

Bertsch,  Ida  E.,  f East  Germantown 

Boyd,  Blanche,  /.  w.  sp Cambridge  City 

Brennan,  Grace  May,  s.  w Richmond 

Brown,  Weltha,  / Richmond 

Brown,  Mrs.  Geo.  C.,  f.,  Vocal Richmond 

Cammack,  Franka,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Carter,  Mrs.  Estella  C.,  s.  f Richmond 

Clements,  Mary,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Coate,  Edith,  f Wabash 

Coate,  Esther  R.,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Coffin,  J.  Herschel,  w.,  Vocal Richmond 

Colvin,  Marie,  w Richmond 

Comstock,  Mrs.  Paul,  /.  w Richmond 
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Cox,  Catherine,  /.  w.,  Vocal . Richmond 

Crockett,  Esther,  w.,  Vocal Richmond 

Crowell,  Susan,  w Richmond 

Cutter,  Mildred,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Davis,  Marguerite,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Deuker,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Deuker,  Marie,  f.  w.  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Dickinson,  Ellen  M.,  f.  w Richmond 

Doan,  Mrs.  Harry,  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Drake,  Fay  Marie,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Earhart,  Mrs.  Will,  /.  w.  sp.,  Vocal..... Richmond 

Edgerton,  Ruth  E.,  f.  w.  sp . Richmond 

Eliason,  Olive,  /.  w.  sp Centerville 

Foss,  Hugh,  w.,  Vocal ...Richmond 

Frazer,  Ethel,  f Williamsburg 

Gaar,  Mildred,  s Richmond 

Gentle,  Margaret,  f Richmond 

Gormon,  Irene,  f Richmond 

Guyer,  Edith  Estella,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Hadley,  Ruth,  f Richmond 

Hageman,  Gaynelle,  /.  w.  sp Cambridge  City 

Harold,  Haley  Jane,  f.  w Richmond 

Hastings,  Haley  C.,  sp Charlottesville 

Hiatt,  Katherine  S.,  ^ Richmond 

Hill,  Cora,  sp Richmond 

Hill,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  f.,  Vocal Richmond 

Hockett,  Helen  L.,  f.  w sp Richmond 

Hough,  Orpa-h,  s f.  w Richmond 

Hussey,  Maude  A.,  w.  sp Milton 

Hutton,  Miriam,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Igelman,  Mrs.,  /.  w.  sp.,  Vocal... Richmond 

Iliff,  Martha,  f.,  Vocal Richmond 

Iliff,  Mary,  f.  w Richmond 
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Jameson,  Helen  J.,  /.  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Jenkins,  Helen  N.,  f.  zv.  sp . Richmond 

Jenkins,  Raymond,  /.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Jenkins,  Russell  L,  s.  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Johnson, Florence  A.,  f.  zv Richmond 

Jones,  Edith  Laverne,  f.  sp Richmond 

Kelly,  Lois  Anna,  s Earlham 

Kemper,  Mrs  G.,  Vocal.... Richmond 

Kempton,  Elmira,  f.  zv Centerville 

Kenley,  Huldah,  f.  zv.  sp..  Vocal Richmond 

Kirkman,  Hilda,  / zv.  sp Richmond 

Kitchel,  Ralph  H.,  zv.  sp Liberty 

Kitchel,  Ruth,  zv.  sp Liberty 

Land,  Dorothy,  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Marvel,  Josiah  P.,  /.  zv  sp Richmond 

McPherson,  Alta,  f Richmond 

Mills,  Irene,  f New  Paris,  Ohio 

Mills,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  zv.  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Moore,  Lucile,  f.  zv Richmond 

Morrow,  Ruth  M.,  s Campbellstown 

Neff,  Mabel  Louise,  f.  zv.  sp New  Castle 

Nicholson,  Helen,  zv.  sp.,  Vocal Richmond 

Nusbaum,  Mildred  A.,  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Pardieck,  Gertrude  L.,  /.  zv Richmond 

Pennell,  Ruth,  /.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Robbins,  Rainard  B.,  /.  sp Muncie 

Schepman,  Ethel,  ^ — Richmond 

Schillinger,  Thelma,  f ....Richmond 

Seidel,  Eleanor,  /.  zv.  sp.. Richmond 

Shreeve,  Arleen,  f.  zv Richmond 

Silvers,  Ruth,  zv.  sp Eaton,  Ohio 

Simmons,  Mary  Eunice,  s Richmond 
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Smith,  Samuel  R.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Snepp,  Catherine  C.,  f Dayton,  Ohio 

Stauffer,  Edna  Cecile,  f Centerville 

Taylor,  Robert  D.,  sp Richmond 

Toney,  Ezra  N.,  w Eaton,  Ohio 

Turner,  Lucy,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Von  Pein,  Elsie,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Watt,  Robert  Hutton,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Wernstedt,  Amelia,  f Richmond 

Wessel,  Ruth,  f Richmond 

Woolley,  Harry  Herbert,  s Richmond 

Yeo,  Ruth,  sp Richmond 

Zuttermeister,  Vera,  / Richmond 

Number  of  students  taking  Music  only 96 

Number  of  college  students  taking  Music 52 

Total  in  Department  of  Music 148 

ENROLLMENT 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates 642 

NUMERATION  BY  STATES 

Indiana  548 

Ohio  51 

Illinois  16 

New  York  11 

Maryland  3 

Pennsylvania  2 

Connecticut  1 

Iowa  1 
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Kansas  

Maine 

Missouri  

New  Jersey  

Oklahoma  

South  Dakota  

Virginia  

Washington,  D.  C 
Wisconsin  


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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CALENDAR 

1912 

March  27,  Wednesday — Spring  term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  28,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  22,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
Tune  14,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  15,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  16,  Sunday — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m.— Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  17,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

June  18,  Tuesday— 

9 :00  a.  m.— Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m.— Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Alumni  Tea. 

June  19,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

June  24,  Monday — Summer  term  begins. 

Summer  Vacation 

^September  30,  Monday — Fall  term  begins. 

Registration  day  for  local  students. 

October  1,  Tuesday — Second  registration  day. 

October  2,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  9,  Wednesday,  9 :00  a.  m.— Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
November  6,  Wednesday — Day  for  accepting  Candidates  for  De- 
grees. 

November  28,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  11,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

December  14,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

December  20,  Friday — Fall  term  ends. 

* Students  should  not  come  to  the  College  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Students 
from  a distance  can  register  on  Tuesday,  October  1. 
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CALENDAR 

1913 

January  1,  Wednesday — Winter  term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

January  2,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  8,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of  Theses 
for  Degrees. 

February  12,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

March  22,  Saturday — Music  Recital. 

March  26,  Wednesday — Winter  term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation 

April  2,  Wednesday — Spring  term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

April  3,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

April  9,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

May  21,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  20,  Friday,,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  21,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  22,  Sunday — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 
June  23,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

June  24,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Class  Day  exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Alumni  Tea. 

June  25,  Wednesday — 

10  :00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

July  1,  Monday — Summer  term  begins. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Lydia  T.  Painter,  Secretary 
FineEy  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  B.  Bruner 

Lydia  T.  Painter 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Mary  B.  Bruner 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Oliver  P.  Clark  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Timothy  Nicholson 

Benjamin  Johnson  Leander  J.  Woodard 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Leander  J.  Woodard,  Chairman  Lily  M.  Hiss 
Robert  L.  Kelly  Benjamin  Johnson 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 
Amos  K.  Hollowell,  Chairman  Leander  J.  Woodard 
Ethel  Kirk  Calvert  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 

Lydia  T.  Painter 

Committee  on  Endowment 
Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Timothy  Nicholson  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Benjamin  Johnson  Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Chairman  Oliver  P.  Clark 
Morris  E.  Cox  Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 

Lydia  T.  Painter  Lily  M.  Hiss 
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Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert,  ’85,  Selma,  Ohio 1912 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  77,  Greenfield,  Indiana 1912 

LeandEr  J.  Woodard,  78,  Richmond,  Indiana 1913 

Joseph  A.  Goddard,  Muncie,  Indiana 1913 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Indiana 1914 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Richmond,  Indiana 1914 

Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Morris  E.  Cox,  ’80,  Westfield,  Indiana 1912 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  ’92,  Plainfield,  Indiana 1912 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  2505  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. . 1913 

Oliver  P.  Clark,  ’89,  Georgetown,  Illinois 1913 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  '64,  Montezuma,  Indiana 1914 

Lydia  Taylor  Painter,  73,  Monrovia,  Indiana 1914 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  73,  ex-officio. 

Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President  and  Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 
Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secretary 
and  member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  HenlEy  (President  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  Indi- 
ana), Treasurer. 

Morris  E.  Cox  (Cashier  State  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield,  Indi- 
ana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

Amos  JC.  Hollowell,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President 
Allen  D.  Hole,  Secretary 
Mary  A.  J.  Ballard,  Registrar 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Advanced  Degrees—  Professors  LindlEy,  Russell,  and  Coffin 

Advanced  Standing— Professors  Hole  and  Mendenhale 

Athletics — Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Coffin,  Holmes,  and  Had- 
EEY,  and  Mr.  ThistlEth  waite 

Bulletin — Professors  Scott  and  Rea,  and  the  Registrar 

Campus  Professors  E.  P.  TruEbeood,  Dennis,  and  Mendenhaee 

Debates — Professors  E.  P.  Truebeood,  Russeee,  and  Woodward 

Examinations — Professors  HadeEy,  W.  N.  Truebeood,  and  Charles 

Excuse  for  A bsence — Professors  Hole  and  Hadley,  and  the 
Registrar 

Extra  Work— Professors  Hole,  Mendenhall,  Rea,  and  Conrad 

Pinal  Theses — Professor  Hole  and  LindeEy,  and  the  Registrar 

Freshman  Advisors—  Professors  Rea,  Coffin,  Mendenhall,  Had- 
ley, and  Conrad 

Recommendations — Professors  Coffin,  LindlEy,  and  Morrison, 
and  President  Kelly 

Social  Committee — Professors  and  Mesdames  E.  P.  Trueblood, 
Mendenhall,  Holmes,  and  Hole,  and  Miss  Marshall 

Student  Affairs — President  Kelly,  and  Professors  E.  P.  True- 
blood, Mendenhall,  and  Conrad 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 


ROBERT  LINCOLN  KELLY,  Ph.  M.,  LL.  D. 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  208  College  Ave. 

WILLIAM  NEWBY  TRUEBLOOD,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Anglo  Saxon 

National  Road,  West 

DAVID  WORTH  DENNIS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Biology  Cor.  Main  and  West  Seventh  St. 

EDWIN  PRITCHARD  TRUEBLOOD,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Supervisor  of  Athletics 

227  College  Ave. 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  and  Librarian 

216  College  Ave. 

ALLEN  DAVID  HOLE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Geology , Secretary  of  the  Faculty , and  Curator  of 
the  Joseph  Moore  Museum  615  National  Road,  West 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History,  and  College 
Pastor  National  Road,  West 

ARTHUR  M.  CHARLES,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  German  and  of  French  Literature  Henley  Road 

EDWIN  MORRISON,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  Physics  80  South  West  Seventh  St. 

JOSEPH  HERSCHEL  COFFIN,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  and  Director  of  the  Psy- 
chological Laboratory  245  College  Ave. 

HARRY  NICHOLS  HOLMES,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  Cor.  Fourth  and  Kinsey  Sts. 
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WILLIAM  ORVILLE  MENDENHALL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  204  College  Ave. 

LAURENCE  HADLEY,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Bundy  Hall 

JOHN  DOUGAN  REA,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Classical  and  English  Literature 

8 South  Twelfth  St. 

MURRAY  SHIPLEY  KENWORTHY,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  602  National  Road 

RODERICK  SCOTT,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Bundy  Hall 

WALTER  CARLTON  WOODWARD,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

22  College  Ave. 

ELISABETH  CONRAD,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Dean  of  Women  Earlham  Hall 

CHARLES  HENRY  HAILE,  Ph.  D. 

* Assist  ant  Professor  of  Classics 

ELSIE  MARSHALL,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Director  of  Women's  Physical 
Training  70  South  Sixteenth  St. 

MARY  ALLEN  JAY  BALLARD,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Registrar  Division  St. 

LAURA  C.  GASTON 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Instructor  in  Piano 

123  South  Seventh  St. 

GLEN  THISTLETHWAITE,  B.  S. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  424  West  Main  St. 

EDNA  HECKER 

Instructor  in  Violin  and  Piano  New  Madison,  Ohio 
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CATHERINE  CHARLES  SNEPP,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Dean  of  Women , (1909-1912) 

MILLARD  S.  MARKLE,  B%  S. 

Instructor  in  Biology  West  Seventh  St. 

CHARLES  MEADE  BENHAM,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Classics , (1911-1912) 

ALMA.  DANIELS,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  German , (1911-1912) 

RAYMOND  THOMPSON  MYRICK,  B.  S. 

* Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 

JOHN  C.  ANDRESSOHN,  A.  M. 

* Instructor  in  German 

AGNES  LEARNED  JOHNSON,  A.  M. 

* Instructor  in  French  and  German 

GLEN  FRIERMOOD 
* Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 


BERTHA  MILLER,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Librarian  10  South  Eighteenth  St. 

CHESTER  LINUS  REAGAN,  B.  S. 

* Assistant  in  Mathematics  Bundy  Hall 

SPECIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

THOMAS  ABBOTT  MOTT,  A.  M. 

Lecturer  on  School  Administration  118  North  Eleventh  St. 

IDA  PETERSON 

Instructor  in  Public  School  Music , (Summer  term,  1912) 

D.  ELVA  MILLS,  B.  N. 

Lecturer  on  Hygiene  Earlham  Hall 


Elect 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 

* Matron 

MARY  HADLEY  COX 

Earlham  Hall 

JAMES  MARMADUKE  GLUYS,  A.  M. 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  306  College  Ave. 


T reasurer 

FINLEY  NEWLIN 

1120  Main  St. 

EDGAR  ANDREWS  FISHER,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent  Bundy  Hall 

MORTON  C.  PEARSON 

Endowment  Secretary  313  East  Thirteenth  St.,  Indianapolis 


Elect 
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EARLHAM  COLLEGE 


Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in  eastern 
Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as  early  as  the 
year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  1847,  and  main- 
tained as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until  1859,  when  it  was 
organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character, 
and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  be- 
ginning, an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  West  in  the  pro- 
motion of  advanced  practical  instruction  in  science.  In  the 
year  1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a 
permanent  collection  of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural 
History  for  purposes  of  college  instruction.  The  present 
Joseph  Moore  Museum,  with  its  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  the  same  time,  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in 
the  State  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room  in  Earlham 
Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, was  the  location  of  the  first  chemical  laboratory  for 
the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 
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Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catholicity 
in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 
The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been  drawn  from 
several  different  evangelical  churches.  No  distinction  of 
church  membership  prevails  among  its  students,  almost  one- 
half  of  whom  are  drawn  from  outside  of  the  Friends 
Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  students  recently  in  at- 
tendance, includes : Baptist,  Christian,  Christian  Science, 

Church  of  Christ,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Evangelical, 
Friends,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  Methodist,  New  Light,  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed,  Roman  Catholic,  United  Brethren,  Uni- 
versalist,  as  well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctly  Christian  college.  It  maintains 
a standard  of  scholarship  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of 
which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading  American 
universities.  At  the  same  time,  its  management  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that,  apart  from  the  inculcation  of 
morality,  virtue,  and  religion,  no  ampunt  of  intellectual  train- 
ing will  adequately  fit  young  men  and  women  for  useful- 
ness in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College,  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character  is  as 
conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose  of  its  found- 
ers, the  religious  influences  within  the  College  are  of  the 
most  positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with  evangelical 
Christian  doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study  and  the  in- 
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struction  in  all  departments  are  such  as  to  foster  in  students 
a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research.  For  a statement 
of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Church  History. 

A Cottege  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  offer  undergraduate  training  of  the  most 
thorough  and  liberal  character,  under  conditions  more  favor- 
able, in  many  respects,  than  can  be  maintained  in  an  over- 
crowded institution  of  complex  organization  and  numerous 
lines  and  grades  of  work.  Upon  their  completion  of  a college 
course,  Earlham  encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute  their 
work  for  advanced  or  professional  degrees  in  universities 
which  offer  the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department 
to  which  each  individual  student  looks  forward.  In  this  way 
a high  degree  of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  large  number  of  Earlham  graduates 
who,  from  year  to  year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  Alma  Mater , graduate  courses  in  the  lead- 
ing universities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college, 
in  distinction  from  a university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfold- 
ing of  character  of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of 
the  intellect.  In  the  promotion  of  these  two  fundamental 
ends,  it  offers  to  students  the  following  distinct  advantages : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matriculation 
and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 
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(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to  worthy  ideals 
and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier,  as  well  as  in  the 
later,  years  of  the  college  course,  by  professors  of  recognized 
standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and 
standing  in  college. 

Co-Education 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first 
session  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer 
to  women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with 
men.  From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  Courses  has  been  nearly  the  same.  Co- 
education in  Earlham  College  has  in  no  degree  lowered  the 
character  of  its  educational  work.  The  wide  range  of  elec- 
tives in  courses  of  study  which  it  offers,  in  common  with 
most  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  present  day, 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  accommodating  the  work  to 
individual  students. 

Home  Lite 

The  authorities  of  the  College  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham and  Bundy  Halls  ideal  dormitories.  Students  are 
thrown  here  into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great 
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care  is  taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions, 
and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most  helpful  in- 
fluences during  their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes  especial 
pleasure  in  inviting  inspection  of  her  college  homes,  and  she 
takes  peculiar  pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in  preserving 
and  developing  the  characteristics  of  complete  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  students  residing  in 
Richmond  to  live  in  the  dormitories  during  their  college 
days,  so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such  experience  recog- 
nized by  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  Students,  how- 
ever, are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in  the 
community  or  city,  if  they  so  elect.  During  the  past  year  the 
College  has  been  unable  to  accommodate  in  the  dormitories 
all  who  have  applied. 


Location 

The  College  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
City  of  Richmond.  The  College  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater  river, 
the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  College  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres,  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded  by 
native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and 
varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  residence. 
It  is  well-known  as  a center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
city  of  churches,  schools,  and  superior  social  conditions. 
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Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  the  temp- 
tations and  vicious  influences  which  are  liable  to  imperil 
college  life. 

Buildings 

Eight  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments 
of  the  College,  viz. : Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham 

Hall,  Bundy  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory, the  Gymnasium  and  the  Heating  Plant. 

LindgEy  Hagg  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design.  It  contains  the  College 
offices,  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum,  the  biological  laboratory, 
the  physical  laboratory,  the  psychological  laboratory  and  ad- 
joining lecture  room,  seventeen  large  recitation  rooms,  the 
music  studio,  with  several  practice  rooms,  and  the  audito- 
rium, with  a seating  capacity  of  one  thousand  persons.  The 
class  rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  halls 
are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stairways  are  broad  and  of 
easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building  is  handsomely  finished 
and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

Parry  Hagl  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Eargham  Hagg  is  the  girls’  dormitory.  Besides  the 
rooms  for  students,  the  main  building  contains  offices,  par- 
lors, the  College  dining-room,  and  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Christian  Associations.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the 
main  building  is  a three-story  brick  structure  containing 
engine  and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen,  and  apartments 
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for  domestics.  Earlham  Hall  has  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  and  ninety  students. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building,  the 
boys’  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  base- 
ment. There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  for 
two  students  each,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  rooms  are 
arranged  in  suites  of  three,  two  students  occupying  a suite. 
Two  bath  rooms  are  located  on  each  floor.  The  building 
contains  an  assembly  room,  parlors  and  hospital,  and  is 
furnished  throughout  with  all  modern  conveniences.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  best  equipped  boys’  dor- 
mitory in  the  Middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  Library  contains  a large  general 
reading  room  with  alcoves  for  departmental  libraries ; a lec- 
ture room,  an  art  room,  a conversation  room,  and  various 
study  and  seminar  rooms.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is 
sixty  thousand  volumes. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  Observatory 
is  furnished  with  good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of 
astronomy.  It  has  an  acromatic  telescope,  equatorially 
mounted,  with  a 6^4-inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces, 
affording  high  and  low  magnifying  powers ; a transit  instru- 
ment, with  a 3^-inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  cir- 
cles, and  a fine  clock,  with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted 
to  sidereal  time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation.  It  is  well  furnished  with  modern  appa- 
ratus, and  is  under  the  charge  of  a competent  director. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  is  housed  in  a substan- 
tial brick  building  located  south  of  Earlham  Hall. 
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Earlham  has  the  protection  of  the  Richmond  Fire  De- 
partment. An  official  night-watch  is  regularly  employed. 
The  dormitories  are  thoroughly  supplied  with  exits  and  fire- 
escapes.  Red  lights  indicate  such  exits,  notices  are  posted 
in  bedrooms,  indicating  location  of  all  exits,  and  fire-gongs 
are  provided.  Fire-hose  is  available  in  all  halls.  In  every 
way  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  met. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT 


The:  Chemical  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES,  DIRECTOR 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  Parry  Hall,  a sub- 
stantial two-story  building.  Improvements  in  recent  years 
have  added  to  its  capacity  and  greatly  increased  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Department.  The  basement  contains  a dark- 
room for  photography,  and  is  used  for  general  storage.  The 
west  room  in  the  basement  has  been  cemented  and  equipped 
as  a combustion  laboratory  for  the  courses  in  organic,  and 
in  iron  and  steel,  analysis. 

The  first  floor  contains  a lecture  room,  seating  eighty 
students;  a commodious  room,  just  equipped,  for  the  bal- 
ances and  a growing  library;  a laboratory  for  twelve  ad- 
vanced workers,  and  the  director’s  private  laboratory. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  general  laboratory  with 
lockers  and  desk  room  for  eighty-eight  students ; a new 
and  modern  electro-chemical  laboratory  for  six  students ; a 
stock  room  and  workshop. 

The  department  can  now  accommodate  over  one  hun- 
dred laboratory  students,  and  it  is  well  equipped  for  courses 
in  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, Organic  and  Inorganic  Preparations,  Electro-Chemistry 
and  Research.  Recent  importations  of  delicate  balances  and 
a quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  have  added  to  the  possibilities 
of  thesis  work. 
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The  Bioeogicae  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS,  DIRECTOR 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  largest  room  is  used  as  a 
general  laboratory  and  lecture  room.  The  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  an  imbedding  oven,  a hand  microtome,  a slid- 
ing microtome,  two  rotary  microtomes  and  other  apparatus 
belonging  to  an  up-to-date  laboratory.  One  room  is  used  en- 
tirely for  Bacteriology,  and  is  provided  with  complete  appa- 
ratus for  a six  month’s  course  in  Bacteriology.  A third  room 
is  used  as  a photographic  dark-room  and  a projecting-room, 
and  is  provided  with  a stereopticon  and  permanent  curtain. 
The  department  has  a collection  of  several  hundred  lantern 
slides,  which  is  constantly  growing.  The  best  photomicro- 
graphic apparatus  obtainable  is  owned  jointly  by  the  depart- 
ment and  C.  S.  Bond,  M.  D.,  of  Richmond. 


The  Physicae  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON,  DIRECTOR 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where  are 
held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor.  This 
room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for  all 
general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  arranged  in 
cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  laboratory  are 
two  small  rooms  and  an  office.  One  of  the  individual  rooms 
is  used  for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  magnetism  and 
electricity.  A heavy,  broad  shelf  is  fastened  to  the  wall  by 
brackets,  and  furnishes  a convenient  and  firm  support  for 
magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanometers,  being  free  from 
jars  of  the  floor.  The  other  small  room  is  devoted  to  the 
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study  of  optics.  It  is  provided  with  a dark  screen  for  the 
window,  and  has  a porte  lumiere  for  projections. 

Immediately  beneath  the  general  laboratory  is  a warm, 
dry  basement  room,  which  is  used  for  a shop.  It  is  equipped 
with  six  work  benches  and  twelve  sets  of  wood  working 
tools.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  an  alternating  motor 
for  power,  two  screw-cutting  lathes,  an  emery  wheel,  two 
wood  lathes,  and  tools  for  the  ordinary  metal-working  pro- 
cesses. 

The:  Psychological  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN,  DIRECTOR 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room  are 
on  the  second  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  water,  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  The  appara- 
tus is  kept  in  five  commodious  wall  cases,  and  comprises  a 
complete  equipment  for  the  investigation  of  sensation  and 
perception  in  the  visual,  auditory,  dermal,  gustatory  and  ol- 
factory realms.  It  is  also  adequate  for  the  study  of  the  effec- 
tive qualities  of  consciousness,  and  simple  and  complex  re- 
actions. Apparatus  has  recently  been  supplied  for  careful 
study  of  attention,  association  of  ideas  and  other  higher 
mental  processes.  New  and  up-to-date  pieces  of  apparatus 
are  constantly  being  added  to  the  already  adequate  equip- 
ment. Some  of  these  pieces  are  constructed  in  the  labora- 
tory by  the  students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 
The  psychological  lecture  room  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  laboratory,  which  facilitates  the  use  of  apparatus  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  lectures. 

Domestic  Science  Laboratory 

MISS  M ARSHAIvE,  DIRECTOR 

The  Domestic  Science  Kitchen  is  on  the  third  floor  of 
Earlham  Hall.  It  is  a well-lighted  room,  with  equipment 
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accommodating  sixteen  students.  The  equipment  is  modern 
and  all  the  appliances  needed  for  a scientific  study  of  foods 
have  been  provided. 

The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

PROFESSOR  HOPE,  DIRECTOR 

Open  to  visitors  daily,  except  Sunday,  throughout  the  year. 

Hours  : 8 :00  a.  m.  to  12 :00  m. ; 1 :30  p.  m.  to  5 :00  p.m. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  Occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  One  room,  60x70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15x20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Glass  cases  for  the  display  of  specimens,  95 ; glass-covered 
trays,  135. 

A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  oliio- 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years,  of 
which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere,  no  other 
one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeletons  of  a 
camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  and  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

,(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 

body. 
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(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster-of-paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(11)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(12)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters. 

(13)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(14)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  specimens, 
including : 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

( b ) “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals,  gift 
of  the  United  States  government. 

(15)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water,  and  land 
shells. 

(16)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(17)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general  geo- 
logical formations  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(18)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  specimens 
from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China,  and 
other  lands. 

(19)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the  Ha- 
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waiian  Islands;  idols  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
other  objects  of  educational  value. 

(20)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(21)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted  birds, 
presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals. 

(22)  Four  trays  of  moths,  collected  by  Hazel  S.  Heath  and 
Ruth  Petry,  and  classified  by  Loren  C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

(23)  One  tray  of  butterflies,  collected  and  classified  by  Loren 
C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

(24)  Models  of  implements  used  by  the  pioneers  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  including  flax  brake,  hackle,  cards,  spinning  wheels, 
looms,  etc. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  Museum  by 
funds,  donations,  exchange,  or  purchase.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion among  recent  accessions,  are: 

(1)  A specimen  of  a South  American  lizard,  Iguana  tubercu- 
lata,  presented  by  Raymond  Wehrley,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and 
mounted  by  direction  of  the  Museum. 

(2)  A collection  of  butterflies  from  West  China,  presented 
by  W.  A.  Maw,  of  the  Friends  Mission  at  Chungking,  China. 

(3)  A model  of  an  Israelitish  tabernacle  made  by  the  late 
Amos  Sanders,  and  placed  in  the  Museum  on  deposit  by  his  son, 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Sanders,  ’01,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  work- 
ing material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for  dis- 
play. Both  the  working  material  and  the  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
scientific  illustration. 

The  Libraries 

PROFESSOR  EINDEEY,  LIBRARIAN 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  over  fifty  thousand  volumes. 

The  libraries  of  the  College  are  now  located  in  the  new 
Library  building,  erected  in  1907,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
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erous  gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  was 
added  $8,000  by  the  College.  The  Library  is  guaranteed  a 
regular  income  for  its  maintenance  from  the  permanent  en- 
dowment fund  raised  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
offer. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. It  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a wide  hall, 
on  the  left  side  of  which  the  stairway  ascends,  making  its 
landing  on  the  second  floor  just  over  that  of  the  first  floor. 
Beyond  the  entrance  hall  on  the  first  floor  is  tne  large  read- 
ing and  reference  room,  with  eight  departmental  alcoves 
around  its  outer  curve,  and  to  the  north  are  the  stacks  for 
the  books  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  sixty  thousand  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  rooms  for  conversa- 
tion, for  cataloging,  and  for  the  Librarian’s  office. 

On  the  second  floor  are  four  Seminar  Rooms,  and  a 
room  designated  as  an  Art  Room,  where  some  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  books,  as  well  as  pictures,  may  sometime  be 
found;  and  at  the  north  over  the  present  stack  room  (but 
destined  for  the  use  of  stacks  when  the  growth  of  the  Li- 
brary demands),  is  a large  room  which  is  being  used  by  the 
Library  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  A small 
room  on  this  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Reference  Li- 
brary of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  basement  is  to  be 
found  a small  lecture  room,  which  will  be  very  convenient 
for  professors  wishing  to  bring  their  classes  closer  to  the 
book  supplies  and  for  departmental  club  work.  At  some 
time  it  is  hoped  to  have  a stereopticon  for  this  room. 

I.  The  Libraries  or  the  Cortege  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phcenix 
Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  and  contain,  al- 
together, eighteen  thousand  volumes,  not  including  a large  collection 
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of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  has  a card 
catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects.  Poole’s  Index, 
the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps  afford  ample 
means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special  work.  Students 
have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

8.  The  Friends  Reference  Library,  containing  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Friends  literature  in  the  United  States. 

III.  The  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  contains  about  five  hundred  volumes. 

IV.  The  Morrison-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  It 
contains,  at  present,  over  thirty-six  thousand  volumes.  Its  sub- 
stantial growth  in  the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It 
is  accommodated  in  a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  build- 
ing, containing,  in  addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distri- 
bution of  books,  reference  library  rooxns,  a reading  room,  and  as- 
sembly hall  for  the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in 
the  city.  Earlham  College  participates  with  the  general  public  in 
the  free  use  of  all  its  large  educational  resources  and  facilities. 
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Civil  Engineering  Equipment 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Keuffel  & Esser 
transit;  an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hydro- 
graphic  level ; Ulmer  14-inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table  of 
original  design ; steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  neces- 
sary equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad  sur- 
veying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses  in  drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracing  and  blueprints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms, 
well  furnished. 

Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  afford 
the  best  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  “Reid  Field,”  joins  the  Col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by 
300  feet  in  width.  The  gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest 
corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form,  foot- 
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ball  and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grandstand  of  ample  seat- 
ing capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  College.  It  receives  its  name 
in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well-con- 
structed tennis  courts  join  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  branches  belonging  to  the  groups  named  below,  equiva- 
lent in  all  to  the  sixteen  units  required  of  a commissioned 
high  school  in  Indiana;  provided,  however,  that  in  case  a 
high  school  maintains  courses  of  five  periods  a week  for 
thirty-six  weeks  or  more  each  year,  fifteen  such  units  will  be 
accepted  as  filling  the  requirements  for  admission  to  full 
college  standing.  This  total  of  16  (or  15)  units  is  to  be 
distributed  as  follows : 

I.  Prescribed  Units 


(1)  English  3 units 

(2)  Foreign  Language  (some  one  language) 2 units 

(3)  Mathematics  2 units 

(4)  Natural  Science  (some  one  science) 1 unit 

(5)  Social  Science  (History,  Civics,  etc.) 1 unit 


Total 9 units 


II.  Elective  Units 

The  remaining  7 (or  6)  units  are  to  be  distributed  so 
that  in  some  one  of  the  groups  numbered  (2),  (3),  (4),  or 
(5),  above,  a total  of  three  units  of  work  shall  be  completed. 
This  may  be  done  according  to  either  of  the  two  following 
methods : 
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A. 

(a)  To  be  chosen  from  either  group  (2)  or  (3), 

above  1 unit 

( b ) To  be  chosen  from  any  group,  (1)  to  (5), 

above  1 unit 

(c)  To  be  chosen  either  from  any  group,  (1)  to  (5), 

above,  or  from  any  other  work  which  is 
accepted  by  the  high  school  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate as  counting  toward  its  requirements 
for  graduation '...5  (or  4)  units 

Total 7 (or  6)  units 

B. 

(a)  To  be  chosen  from  either  group  (4)  or  (5), 

above  * 2 units 

( b ) To  be  chosen  either  from  any  group,  (1)  to  (5) 

above,  or  from  any  other  work*  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  high  school  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate as  counting  toward  its  requirements 
for  graduation  5 (or  4)  units 


Total 7 (or  6)  units 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  if  foreign  language,  group 
(2),  above,  is  chosen  as  the  group  in  which  three  units  of 
work  are  to  be  offered,  the  elective  work  must  be  in  the 
same  language  as  that  in  which  the  prescribed  work  was 
done ; that  is,  the  three  units  must  be  in  some  one  foreign 
language.  In  case,  however,  natural  science,  group  (4), 
above,  is  chosen  as  the  group  in  which  three  units  are  to  be 
offered,  the  two  units  of  elective  work  may  be  in  different 
sciences ; that  is,  the  three  units  of  science  may  be  made  up 
of  work  in  as  many  different  sciences. 

The  subjects  included  under  each  of  the  groups  named 
above,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  in 
each  case,  are  indicated  below. 
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English 

The  requirements  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  the  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects. 

1.  Composition. 

Ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly  in  simple  and 
familiar  subject-matter.  To  be  tested  in  spelling , capitalizing , sen- 
tence structure , punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  literary  expression, 
such  as  principles  of  diction , phrasing , paragraphing , forms  of  sen- 
tence, forms  of  discourse ; as  given  in  standard  text-books  on 
Rhetoric. 

3.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  both  English  and  American 
Literature,  such  as  is  contained  in  Long's  English  Literature , Aber- 
nethy’s  American  Literature,  and  like  text-books. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  general  literary  qualities,  such  as  form , 
purpose , subject  matter , outline,  kinds  of  interest,  workmanship,  of 
at  least  six  English  and  six  American  classics. 

The  College  Entrance  Test  furnished  by  the  Association 
of  Indiana  College  Teachers  of  English,  is  made  a test  of 
proficiency  in  these  subjects  and  will  be  required  of  all  ap- 
plicants for  college  standing.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  this 
test,  or  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  these  specified  require- 
ments in  time,  or  subject , will  be  required  to  take  Sub- 
Freshman  English  until  the  failure  has  been  made  up,  or  the 
deficiency  removed.  Students  entering  college  in  the  Win- 
ter, Spring,  or  Summer  terms  must  take  the  test  in  the  fall 
following  their  entrance  into  college. 

The  Entrance  Test  will  be  given  at  Earlham,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fall  term. 
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Foreign  Languages 

Latin. 

Two  units : Completion  of  the  grammar  as  given  in  any  of  the 
standard  beginner’s  books.  The  equivalent  of  three  books  of  Caesar, 
with  prose  composition. 

Three  units : The  above  and  in  addition  the  equivalent  of 

one  book  more  of  Caesar,  and  either  five  orations  of  Cicero,  with 
prose  composition,  or  six  books  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid. 

Four  units : All  of  the  work  outlined  above  (grammar,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Vergil). 

German. 

Two  units : A two  years’  preparatory  course  should  include 

the  completion  of  Becker-Rhoads’  German  Grammar,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, a reader  such  as  Gluck  Auf,  and  150  to  200  pages  additional 
of  simple  prose  from  such  books  as  Lohmeyer’s  Der  Weg  zum 
Gluck;  Bliithgen’s  Das  Peterle  von  Niirnberg;  Grimms’  Marchen; 
Leander’s  Traumereien;  Stohl’s  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Gers- 
tacher’s  Germelshausen ; Storm’s  Immensee. 

The  student  should  show  the  result  of  careful  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  German  into  idio- 
matic English,  and  simple  English  sentences  into  correct  German. 

Three  units : A three  years’  course  should  add  to  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years,  first,  composition  work  in  the  reproductive  ex- 
ercises, based  upon  texts  read,  this  accompanied  by  some  free  com- 
position in  the  student’s  own  words  and  followed  by  composition 
from  a regular  book,  such  as  Part  I of  Pope,  all  of  which  should 
be  about  one-third  of  the  work  for  the  year.  Second,  about  300  to 
350  pages  of  German  prose,  reading  from  such  works  as  Storm’s 
Pole  Poppenspdler;  Keller’s  Kleider  Machen  Leute;  Riehl’s  Burg 
Neideck  or  Pluck  der  Schonheit ; Heyse’s  Die  Blinden;  and  a book 
on  Germany  and  its  people,  such  as  parts  of  Stern’s  Geschichten  vom 
Rhein  or  Geschichten  von  Deutschen  Stadten , or  of  Bacon’s  Im 
V at  erland. 

Four  units : A four  years’  course  should  add  to  the  work  of 

a three  years’  course,  first,  by  continuation  of  the  use  of  a regular 
composition  book,  such  as  Pope’s,  as  well  as  emphasis  on  the  work 
in  free  composition,  all  to  be  approximately  one-fourth  the  work  for 
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the  year.  Second,  by  reading  of  such  texts  as  Schiller’s  Wilhelm 
Tell;  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  or  Goethe’s  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  modern  prose,  such  as  Sudermann’s  Frau  Sorge ; Meyer’s 
Schuss  von  der  Kanzel  or  Gustav  Adolph’s  Page ; additional  reading 
in  German  on  Germany  and  its  people  The  reading  in  this  year 
should  be  350  to  400  pages,  and  in  addition  150  to  200  pages  of 
easier  private  reading,  such  as  that  suggested  for  second  and  third 
year  work. 

Mathematics 

If  only  two  units  are  presented,  the  work  should  be 
such  as  is  outlined  in  1 and  2 below.  If  three  units  are  pre- 
sented, all  of  the  work  outlined  should  be  included. 

1.  Algebra. 

One  year’s  study  including  the  solution  of  equations,  factoring, 
fractions,  radicals  and  exponents,  quadratic  equations.  Especial  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  use  of  graphs. 

2.  Plane  Geometry. 

One  year’s  study,  with  emphasis  upon  the  original  exercises 
and  problems. 

3.  Algebra. 

One  half-year’s  study,  including  the  factor  theorem,  simulta- 
neous quadratics,  theory  of  quadratics,  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents. 

4.  Solid  Geometry. 

One  half-year’s  study. 


History 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History  cov- 
ered by  the  common  school  course,  a unit  in  History  should 
consist  of  the  following: 

(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Greece  and  Rome.  One  year’s 
work  in  General  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
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Ancient  History  when  General  History  only  is  offered  in  the  pre- 
paratory course. 

( b ) United  States  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  college  entrance  from  approved  high  schools,  provided  the  stu- 
dent takes  the  regular  college  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
for  which  work  regular  college  credit  will  be  given. 

Science 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following  sci- 
ences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Botany. 
This  must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  to- 
gether equivalent  to  a full  year’s  course  in  high  school. 

1.  Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  a text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 
oj  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 

2.  Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

3.  Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 

4.  Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer  Course, 
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or  Gray's  Structural  Botany , and  an  adequate  amount  of  laboratory 
and  out-of-door  study. 

5.  Physiology. 

A full  year’s  laboratory  work  with  an  approved  manual. 

Admission  Upon  Certificate; 

Graduates  of  Indiana  Commissioned  High  Schools  and 
Academies  having  certificates  of  equivalency,  and  graduates 
of  schools  of  equal  standing  in  other  States,  are  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  without  examination,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a properly  signed  certificate  of  scholarship,  except 
that  all  entering  students  are  required  to  take  the  test  in 
English  indicated  on  page  33.  Graduates  of  certified  high 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  upon 
presentation  of  certificates  of  scholarship.  Before  receiv- 
ing full  college  standing,  however,  all  preparatory  de- 
ficiencies must  be  made  up. 

Testimonials 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  de- 
portment (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor)  is 
required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class 
they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been  regu- 
larly attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  another 
college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  at 
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Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  to- 
gether with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the  college  from 
which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for  all  such  work  if 
certified  by  a college  of  acknowledged  standing. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  a student 
must  be  in  residence  during  the  last  thirty-six  weeks  in  which 
work  is  done  for  credit  toward  his  degree.  (Passed,  Octo- 
ber, 1905.) 

College  credit  is  not  given  for  work  done  in  high  schools 
or  academies,  except  upon  examination.  In  the  case  of  con- 
secutive work  in  language,  however,  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  one  term’s  advanced  work  in  college,  such 
credit  may  be  given  covering  the  previous  work. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE 


College  Registration 

The  registration  card  must  be  signed  by  each  student 
each  year  upon  his  entrance  for  that  year.  At  or  before 
the  beginniug  of  each  term,  each  student  will  receive  a 
Class  Registration  Card.  This  card  must  be  filled  out  after 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  doing  his  major  work.  It  will  then  be  approved 
in  the  President's  office.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  college 
dues  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer.  It  must  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member  of  any 
class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with  and  his 
name  is  sent  to  the  instructor  by  the  Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  terms , respectively , during  the  time  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No  changes  in 
registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the  term, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  fifty  cents 
is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  change  of  registration, 
except  where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action  of  the  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

This  is  discouraged.  Ordinarily,  students  entering  late 
cannot  take  full  work.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  on 
application. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
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dents  not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due 
at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the 
hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who,  for  any  reason,  are  at  the 
college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence  from 
class  or  chapel,  except  to  attend  accredited  meetings,  can  be 
excused  only  by  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  student  against 
whom  there  are  twelve  unexcused  absences  during  the  term, 
will  forfeit  one  hour’s  credit.  The  chapel  exercises  are  de- 
signed to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not  residing  at 
their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious  service  at  the 
college  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  record  of  such  attend- 
ance becomes  a part  of  the  student’s  permanent  college 
record.  On  Sunday  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


The  work  offered  by  Earlham  College  is  divided  into 
four  groups,  as  follows : 

Group  i.  The  departments  included  in  this  group  are : Phi- 

losophy and  Education;  History;  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Group  2.  The  departments  included  are : Greek ; Latin ; Ger- 

man; Romance  Languages. 

Group  3.  The  departments  included  are : English  Language ; 
English  Literature;  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History;  Public 
Speaking. 

Group  4 . # The  departments  included  are ; Pure  Mathematics  ; 
Applied  Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology. 

In  addition  to  the  work  included  in  these  four  groups,  work  is 
also  offered  by  the  college  in  Physical  Training  and  in  Music. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  must  com- 
plete work  amounting  to  not  less  than  180  hours.  An  “hour” 
means  a course  of  study  pursued  one  hour  a week  for  a reg- 
ular college  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Not  more  than  40  hours 
of  the  180  hours  offered  for  graduation  may  be  taken  in 
the  same  department.  In  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for 
college  credit,  regular  work  in  Physical  Training  throughout 
the  year  is  required  of  all  first  and  second  year  students. 

Each  student  is  required  to  divide  his  work  as  follows : 
He  must  complete  two  Majors  and  three  Minors,  of  which 
either  a Major  or  a Minor  must  be  taken  in  each  group.  A 
Major  is  nine  courses  in  the  same  department,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  twenty-seven  hours.  A Minor  is  six  courses  of 
connected  work  in  the  same  department,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  eighteen  hours.  The  work  chosen  by  each  student 
must  include  six  hours  work  in  Rhetoric  (Freshman  Rhet- 


oric),  and  six  hours  work  in  Mathematics  (Freshman 
Mathematics). 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Freshman  year  each  student  is 
assigned  to  an  adviser  from  among  the  Faculty,  who  will  at 
any  time  be  ready  to  help  him  with  advice  in  choosing  his 
courses,  and  in  any  other  matters  connected  with  his  college 
life.  The  student  must  choose  one  of  his  Majors  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Major  is  chosen  then  becomes  his 
permanent  adviser.  Courses  thereafter  must  be  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  this  adviser,  and  in  choosing  all  Minors  the 
student  must  secure  also  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  they  are  taken. 

The  plan  outlined  above  must  be  followed  by  every 
student  entering  college  after  May,  1911.  Students  entering 
before  this  time  may  graduate  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue  of  the  date  of  their  entrance;  but  the 
term  “credit”  as  used  in  these  catalogues  in  stating  re- 
quirements for  Major  and  Required  Work  will  hereafter 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  a 3 or  4 hours  course,  except  in 
the  Departments  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking.  In  the 
statements  of  required  work  in  these  two  departments,  one- 
fifth  credit  will  be  interpreted  as  meaning  one  hour. 

Students  who  have  entered  before  May,  1911,  are  ad- 
vised to  change,  if  possible,  to  the  new  plan.  On  such  stu- 
dents the  limitation  to  forty  hours  in  the  same  department 
will  not  be  enforced.  No  combination  of  the  old  plan  and 
the  new  will  be  allowed ; i.  e.,  a student  must  arrange  his 
work  entirely  according  to  the  new  plan  or  entirely  according 
to  the  old. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 


Regular  and  Special  Students 

A regular  student  is  one  who  is  taking  less  than  twelve 
hours  (in  1911-12  less  than  thirteen  hours)  of  college  work, 
and  who  has  taken  the  required  courses  in  Rhetoric  and 
Mathematics  or  has  enrolled  for  them  during  the  current 
college  year,  who  has  taken,  or  is  enrolled  for,  the  required 
work  in  Physical  Training,  and  who  is  not  deficient  in  any 
of  his  entrance  requirements. 

All  students  not  complying  with  these  conditions  are 
special  students.  Such  students  are  given  in  a separate  list 
in  the  catalogue.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  regular  students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
work  performed  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all 
kinds. 

Amount  oe  Work  per  Term 

Regular  students  are  expected  to  choose  courses  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week,  unless  a smaller 
assignment  is  granted  by  the  President ; nor  more  than  six- 
teen hours,  unless  permission  is  given  by  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Extra  Work. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  thirteen  hours  and  thesis.  For 
tuition  for  additional  work,  see  a subsequent  page. 


Work  in  Absence 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done  out- 
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side  of  course,  and  never  except  by  permission  of  the  Fac- 
ulty granted  in  advance. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege for  securing  professional  training.  (See  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Education.) 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  in- 
formation. 

Spring  Term  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  growing. 
An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teaching  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college.  For  these 
reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the  spring  and  early 
summer  in  college.  For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  this 
class  of  students,  Earlham  College  offers  instruction  in  a 
wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages  of  advancement, 
during  the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term  Studies 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer  term, 
see  subsequent  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

Degrees 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE. 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  such  degrees,  viz. : 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science . The  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation,  as 
heretofore  set  forth,  and  who  have  taken  the  work  of  their 
two  Majors  in  group  4 of  the  Departments  of  Instruction, 
i.  e.,  Mathematics  and  Science.  To  all  students  whose  work 
has  been  classified  in  any  other  way  and  who  have  complied 
fully  with  the  graduation  requirements,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  will  be  granted. 

GRADUATION  THESIS 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term ; the  thesis  itself  must 
be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  fourth 
Wednesday  before  Commencement  Day.  The  copy  of  the 
thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the 
property  of  the  college. 

THE  master's  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  granted  by  Earlham 
College  on  the  basis  of  liberal  culture,  rather  than  specializa- 
tion. 

To  obtain  the  degree,  one  full  year  of  study  in  residence 
is  required  as  a minimum.  That  is,  no  person  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  absentia . 
The  work  of  the  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must  be 
• approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Degrees, 
and  courses  of  study  may  be  selected  in  not  more  than  three 
departments.  No  grade  below  85  per  cent,  will  be  counted 
toward  the  degree,  and  a thesis  will  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates. Tuition  and  other  fees  are  the  same  as  for  regular 
college  work. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES  OPEN  TO 
FRESHMEN 


Fall  Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  each  Freshman 
must  choose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amounting 
to  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  hours.  In- 
cluded among  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric 
and  Freshman  Mathematics.  Students  in  choosing  their 
work  should  plan  to  continue  the  various  courses 
throughout  the  year  rather  than  change  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  at  the  close  of  a term. 

Physical  Training  is  required  of  all  first  year  stu- 
dents, in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for  college  credit. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  5a.  Principles  of  Education.  4 hours.  Page  55. 
Philosophy  6a.  History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  55. 
Philosophy  8a.  Methods  in  German.  3 hours.  Page  56. 
Philosophy  8b.  Methods  in  Latin.  3 hours.  Page  56. 

History. 

History  la.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 
hours.  Page  57. 

Greek 

Greek  la.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  62. 

Latin. 

Latin  A.  4 hours.  Page  64. 

(For  students  who  enter  college  with  two  or  three  years  of 
high  school  Latin.) 

Latin  la.  Livy.  3 hours.  Page  64. 

(For  students  who  enter  college  with  four  years  of  high  school 
Latin.) 
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German* 

German  la.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  65. 
(Students  who  have  begun  German  before  entering  college 
will  be  assigned  to  other  courses,  but  must  consult  the 
head  of  the  German  Department  before  registering.) 
Romance  Languages* 

French  la.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  68. 

Spanish  la.  Elementary  Spanish.  4 hours.  Page  68. 

English  Language. 

English  Language  la.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  70. 
English  Literature. 

English  Literature  la.  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 
4 hours.  Page  71. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  la.  Hebrew  People.  4 hours.  Page  75. 
Biblical  Literature  2.  New  Testament  Times.  3 hours. 
Page  75. 

Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  la.  Orations.  3 hours.  Page  78. 

Public  Speaking  2a.  Debates.  3 hours.  Page  78. 

M athematics. 

Mathematics  la.  Freshman  Mathematics.  2 hours,  Page  82. 
Mathematics  2a.  Plane  Trigonometry.  2 hours.  Page  82. 
(Students  who  wish  to  do  only  the  required  work  in  Mathe- 
matics must  take  courses  la,  b,  c,  or  la,  b,  2a,  b.) 

Physics. 

Physics  1.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  87. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  la.  2 hours.  Page  88. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  89. 
Household  Economics  la.  3 hours.  Page  92. 

Geology. 

Geology  1.  General  Geology.  3 hours.  Page  93. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hours.  Page  93. 
Biology. 

Biology  la.  Trees.  4 hours.  Page  96. 

* Not  more  than  one  Modern  Language  may  be  begun  in  Freshman  year. 
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Winter  Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term,  each  Freshman 
must  chose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amounting 
to  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  hours.  In- 
cluded in  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and 
Freshman  Mathematics.  Students  should  continue 
courses  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  rather 
than  change  from  one  department  to  another. 

Physical  Training  is  required  of  all  first  year  stu- 
dents, in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for  college  credit. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  5b.  Educational  Psychology.  4 hours.  Page  55. 
Philosophy  6b.  History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  55. 
Philosophy  8c.  Methods  in  History.  3 hours.  Page  56. 
Philosophy  8d.  Methods  in  English.  3 hours.  Page  56. 

History. 

History  lb.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 
hours.  Page  57. 

Greek. 

Greek  lb.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  62. 

Latin. 

Latin  B.  4 hours.  Page  64. 

Latin  lb.  Cicero.  3 hours.  Page  64. 

German. 

German  lb.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  65. 
Romance  Languages. 

French  lb.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  68. 

Spanish  lb.  Elementary  Spanish.  4 hours.  Page  68. 

English  Language. 

English  Language  la.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  70. 
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English  Literature. 

English  Literature  lb.  Poetics.  4 hours.  Page  72. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  lb.  Jewish  People.  3 hours.  Page  75. 
Biblical  Literature  3a.  Life  of  Christ.  4 hours.  Page  75. 

Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  lb.  Orthoepy.  3 hours.  Page  78. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  Art  of  Debate.  3 hours.  Page  78. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  lb.  Freshman  Mathematics.  2 hours.  Page  82. 
Mathematics  2b.  Plane  Trigonometry.  2 hours.  Page  82. 

Physics. 

Physics  lb.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  87. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  la.  2 hours.  Page  88. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  lb.  2 hours.  Page  88. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  lb.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  90. 
Household  Economics  lb.  3 hours.  Page  92. 

Household  Economics  2.  3 hours.  Page  92. 

Geology. 

Geology  3a.  Physiography.  3 hours.  Page  93. 

Biology. 

Biology  lb.  Applied  Biology.  4 hours.  Page  96. 


Spring  Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  term,  each  Freshman 
must  choose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amounting 
to  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  hours.  In- 
cluded in  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and 
Freshman  Mathematics  (except  that  four  hours  each  in 
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Freshman  Mathematics  and  Trigonometry  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  terms  may  be  counted  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements in  Mathematics).  Students  should  continue 
courses  taken  during  the  Winter  term,  rather  than 
change  from  one  department  to  another. 

Physical  Training  is  required  of  all  first  year  stu- 
dents, in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for  college  credit. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  5c.  Science  of  Education.  4 hours.  Page  55. 
Philosophy  6c.  History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  55. 
Philosophy  7.  Genetic  Psychology.  2 hours.  Page  56. 
Philosophy  8e.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  3 hours.  Page  56. 
Philosophy  8f.  Methods  in  Science.  3 hours.  Page  56. 
Philosophy  8g.  Methods  in  Common  Branches.  3 hours. 
Page  56. 

Philosophy  9.  School  Administration.  1 hour.  Page  56. 
History. 

History  lc.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hours. 
Page  57. 

History  3.  History  of  Greece.  3 hours.  Page  58. 

Greek. 

Greek  lc.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  62. 

Latin. 

Latin  C.  4 hours.  Page  64. 

Latin  lc.  Horace.  3 hours.  Page  64. 

German. 

German  lc.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  65. 
Romance  Languages. 

French  lc.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  68. 

Spanish  lc.  Elementary  Spanish.  4 hours.  Page  68. 
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English  Language. 

English  Language  lc.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  70. 
English  Language  3.  Syntax.  4 hours.  Page  70. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature  lc.  Novel.  3 hours.  Page  72. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  lc.  New  Testament  Introduction.  3 hours. 
Page  75. 

Biblical  Literature  3b.  Life  of  Christ.  4 hours.  Page  75. 
Biblical  Literature  4.  Life  of  Paul.  3 hours.  Page  76. 

Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  lc.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hours. 
Page  78. 

Public  Speaking  2c.  Debates.  3 hours.  Page  79. 

Public  Speaking  3.  Bible  Readings.  2 hours.  Page  79. 

Public  Speaking  7.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hours.  Page  80. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry.  4 hours.  Page  81. 
Mathematics  lc.  Freshman  Mathematics.  2 hours.  Page  82. 
Mathematics  3a.  Analytic  Geometry.  4 hours.  Page  82. 
(Students  who  wish  to  do  only  the  required  work  in  Mathe- 
matics must  take  courses  la,  b,  c,  or  la,  b,  2a,  b.) 

Physics. 

Physics  lc.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  87. 

Mecahnical  Manipulatoin  la.  2 hours.  Page  88. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  lb.  2 hours.  Page  88. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  lc.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  90. 
Household  Economics  lc.  3 hours.  Page  92. 

Geology. 

Geology  1.  General  Geology.  3 hours.  Page  93. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hours.  Page  93. 
Geology  3b.  Physiography.  3 hours.  Page  93. 

Biology. 

Biology  lc.  Birds.  4 hours.  Page  96. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  work  of  the  college  is  organized  under  nineteen  De- 
partments of  Instruction,  grouped,  for  the  classification  of 
Majors  and  Minors,  as  follows: 


Group  i. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 
History. 

Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Group  2. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

German. 

Romance  Languages. 

Group  3. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

English  Language. 

English  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History. 
Public  Speaking. 

Group  4. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 

Pure  Mathematics. 
Applied  Mathematics. 
Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geology. 

XVII.  Biology. 

Not  included  in  any  group. 

XVIII.  Physical  Training. 
XIX.  Music. 


Note — For  complete  schedule  of  recitations,  see  pages  142-147. 
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I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 
PRESIDENT  KELLY 
PROFESSOR  LINDLEY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  aims : 

First , To  bring  the  student  into  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  development  of  philosophical  thought;  and  to 
suggest  to  him  adequate  theory  for  the  art  of  .living. 

Second , To  introduce  him  to  the  problems  of  mind 
and  mental  realities. 

Third , To  acquaint  him  with  the  laws  of  mental 
growth,  and  the  principles  by  which  these  laws  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  educative  process. 

A Major  in  Philosophy  consists  of  the  courses  in  group 
I,  together  with  one  course  in  group  II. 

Those  who  elect  a Minor  in  this  department  are  ex- 
pected to  take  the  courses  in  group  I.  There  are  certain 
conditions,  however,  under  which  a student  may  elect  one 
year’s  work  in  group  I,  and  one  in  group  II. 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

The  courses  in  this  group  are  not  open  to  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores. 

ia , b.  Psychology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  nor- 
mal adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his  own 
mental  processes,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  upon 
which  the  science  of  psychology  is  based.  Observation  and  intro- 
spection will  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments. 

The  Fall  term's  work  will  cover  the  elements  of  consciousness 
and  attention ; in  the  Winter  term  the  higher  mental  processes  will 
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be  studied.  A demonstration  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  charged. 
M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Coffin. 

ic.  Comparative  Psychology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Lectures  and  readings  on  animal  psychology.  Tu,  Th.,  8:55, 
Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

2a,  b.  Ethics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  with  some  at- 
tention to  its  historical  development.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present,  in 
the  light  of  the  best  ethical  theory.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Fall  and  Win- 
ter terms.  Professor  Coffin. 

3.  Logic.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought  in  the  light  of  devel- 
opment and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of 
logical  arguments  with  the  view  of  detecting  fallacies,  both  in  de- 
ductive and  inductive  reasoning.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Coffin. 

4a,  b.  History  of  Philosophy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Some  time  will  be  given  to  a general  introduction  to  philos- 
ophy, after  which  the  main  points  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  will  be  taken 
up.  The  Winter  term’s  work  will  consist  of  a general  study  of 
modern  philosophy,  in  its  development  through  Rationalism,  Em- 
piricism, and  Idealism.  M.  W.  F.,  11 : 1 0,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 
Professor  Coffin. 

4c.  Present-day  Problems.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Designed  especially  for  those  who  have  had  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  A statement  of  a few  modern  systems  of  thought. 
Tu.  Th.,  11 : 10,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

II.  Courses  in  Education 

These  courses  are  open  to  all  students.  Fifteen  hours 
per  week  for  one  term  is  required  for  Class  A certificate,  and 
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the  same  amount  of  work  for  two  terms  for  Class  B certifi- 
cate. 

The  professional  work  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms 
is  continuous,  and  Class  A and  Class  B certificates  will  be 
granted  only  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  these 
two  terms.  Certificates  will,  however,  be  issued  for  work 
done  during  the  Spring  term. 

Juniors  and  Seniors  seeking  professional  certificates 
may  apply  toward  them  credits  received  from  group  I,  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  the  required  amount. 

5a.  Principles  of  Education.  4 hrs. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  underlying  the  educative  process 
will  be  developed.  Some  special  problems  pertaining  to  our  national 
ideals  of  education  will  be  discussed.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3 :10,  Fall 
term.  Professor  Coffin. 

5b.  Educational  Psychology.  4 hrs. 

An  elementary  study  of  general  psychology,  together  with  the 
pedagogical  application  of  the  more  important  laws  of  mind.  M. 
Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10,  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

5c.  Science  of  Education.  4 hrs. 

The  course  attempts  to  show  the  method  by  which  education 
ought  to  proceed,  and  the  psychological  principles  upon  which 
method  is  based.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Coffin. 

6a,  b,  c.  History  of  Education  2 hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  theories  underlying  the  systems  of  education 
developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as  a basis,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  throughout 
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the  year.  Professor  Lindley.  (For  further  discussion  see  De- 
partment of  History,  course  9a,  b,  c.) 

y.  Genetic  Psychology.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  childhood. 
Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

8a.  Methods  in  German.  3 hrs. 

Fall  term.  See  Department  of  German,  course  8. 

8b.  Methods  in  Latin.  3 hrs. 

Tu.  Th.,  3:10,  Fall  term.  See  Department  of  Latin,  course  5. 

8c.  Methods  in  History.  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Winter  term.  See  Department  of  History, 
course  10. 

8d.  Methods  in  English.  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Winter  term.  See  Department  of  English 
Literature,  course  8. 

8e.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Spring  term.  See  Department  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  course  7. 

8f.  Methods  in  Science.  3 hrs. 

Spring  term. 

8g.  Methods  in  Common  Branches.  3 hrs. 

Spring  term. 


g.  School  Administration. 

F.,  11:10,  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott. 


1 hr. 
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II.  Department  of  History 

PROFESSOR  EINDEEY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

The  work  in  the  Departments  of  History,  and  Econom- 
ics and  Political  Science  is  arranged  with  the  following  pur- 
poses in  view : 

First,  To  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and 
controlled  the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

Second , To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives 
necessary  to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

Third,  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for 
those  who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law, 
diplomacy,  or  the  civil  service. 

Students  who  select  History  as  one  of  their  Major  sub- 
jects will  be  expected  to  take  course  I in  Political  Science, 
and  are  advised,  in  general,  to  take  a Minor  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science. 


Courses  in  History 

icl,  b,  c.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hrs. 

A general  survey  of  European  History  from  the  Germanic  mi- 
grations to  the  present  time. 

a.  Fall  term.  From  the  Germanic  migrations  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  2 sections,  11:10,  1:20. 

b.  Winter  term.  From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
1713.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11:10,  1:20. 

c.  Spring  term.  From  1713  to  the  present.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F., 
11 :10,  1 :20.  Professor  Woodward. 
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2.  History  of  Greece.  3 hrs. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Greece.  Open  to  all  students.  Alternates 
with  course  3.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Spring  term.  Professor  Woodward. 

[3.  History  of  Rome.  3 hrs.] 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Rome.  Open  to  all  students.  Alternates 
with  course  2.  (Not  given  in  1913.) 

4a,  b,  c.  English  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A survey  is  made  of  English  History  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  to  the  England  of  to-day. 

a.  Fall  term.  From  the  Romans  in  Britain  to  1399. 

b.  Winter  term.  From  1399  to  1660. 

c.  Spring  term.  From  1660  to  the  present. 

Tu.  Th.,  2:15.  Professor  Woodward. 

5.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

A study  of  the  rise  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  France;  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  decentralization,  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
in  Germany;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy 
in  England. 

This  course  is  not  a duplication  of  any  of  the  work  in  History 
1,  and  is  recommended  for  teachers  of  European  History  in  high 
schools.  Summer  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

6.  American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  History. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  causes  and  motives  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  America;  the  claims  arising  from  these  discoveries; 
a study  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  American  colonies, 
especially  those  of  the  English;  the  chief  facts  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and  the  period  of  the  Confederation.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F., 
10:15.  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

7.  United  States  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States, 
from  1789  to  1860,  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
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ment  under  the  constitution;  the  history  of  our  territorial  expan- 
sion; and  a study  of  the  great  compromises,  showing  both  the 
growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the  national  spirit. 
Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15.  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

8.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  some  of  the  special  military,  political  and  consti- 
tutional questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War  and  the 
readjustment  which  followed.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15.  Spring  term. 
Professor  Lindley. 

9a,  b,  c.  History  of  Education.  2 hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Monroe’s 
History  of  Education  is  used  as  a basis,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  assigned  reading. 

a.  Fall  term.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education. 

b.  Winter  term.  Modern  European  Education. 

c.  Spring  term.  American  Education. 

Tu.  Th.,  8:55.  Professors  Lindley  and  Woodward. 

10.  Methods  in  History  3 hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  meaning  and  the  uses 
of  history,  the  theory  and  methods  of  historical  research  and  writ- 
ing, together  with  a study  of  the  principles  of  historical  teaching. 
Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  history,  and  for  teach- 
ers of  history.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20.  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

11.  History  of  Indiana.  3 hrs. 

Immigration  and  settlement,  means  of  communication,  political 
history,  prominent  men,  school  system,  etc.  The  course  will  be 
planned  so  as  to  give  training  in  historical  research.  Before  regis- 
tering for  this  course,  students  should  consult  Professor  Lindley. 
M.  W.  F.,  1 :20.  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

(For  courses  in  Church  History  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Church  History.) 
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III.  Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  FINDLEY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

Good  citizenship  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  the  courses  are  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  institutions  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  modern  life. 

Students  interested  in  Economics  and  Political  Science 
are  advised  to  take  at  least  a Minor  in  History. 

i a,  by  c.  American  Government. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

The  course  will  consist  of  a general  introduction  to  the  study 
of  government  and  a study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
national,  state,  and  local.  Tu,  Th.,  8:00,  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Lindley. 

2.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  presents  a study  of  the  principles  of  Political 
Science;  the  origin,  nature  and  forms  of  the  state,  and  some  notice 
of  the  problems  arising  therefrom.  Informal  lectures  and  recita- 
tions. M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Fall  term.  Professor  Woodward. 

3.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

An  historical  and  descriptive  study  of  the  British  system  of 
government.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Winter  term.  Professor  Woodward. 

4.  Comparative  Government.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  course  embodies  a study  of  the  constitutions  and  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  leading  European  states,  compared  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Spring  term. 
Professor  Woodward. 
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[5a,  b.  Political  Economy:  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

An  introduction  to  the  leading  principles  of  economic  science. 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  acquaintance  with  the 
working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :55. 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  (Not  given  in  1912-13.)  Professor  Wood- 
ward. 

[6.  Economic  Problems.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Spring  term.  (Not  given  in  1913.)  Professor 
Woodward. 

(Courses  2,  3,  and  4;  and  5a,  b,  and  6 are  given  in  alternate 
years.) 

[7.  Sociology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure 

and  growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  Sociology.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20.  Fall  term.  (Not  given  in  1912.) 
Professor  Lindley. 


IV.  Department  of  Greek 

PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  HAIFE 

Students  who  are  taking  a Major  in  Greek  should  plan 
to  take  courses  2 and  3 in  the  Department  of  History  (Greek 
and  Roman  History),  and  course  3a  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  (Ancient  Philosophy).  It  is  desirable  that  in 
addition  as  much  Latin  as  possible  should  be  taken. 

The  courses  in  Greek  are  intended  to  offer  an  intro- 
duction to  the  best  Greek  literature  in  both  prose  and  poetry, 
as  part  of  a liberal  education.  The  course  in  Greek  compo- 
sition is  intended  not  only  for  those  who  expect  to  teach,  but 
also  as  an  aid  in  the  work  in  the  distinctly  literary  courses. 
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ia,  bj  c.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hrs. 

White’s  First  Greek  Book.  Selections  from  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon;  Homer’s  Iliad , Books  I-III.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  11:10, 
throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b,  c.  Herodotus,  the  New  Testament,  and  Plato. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
Selections  from  Herodotus.  Rapid  reading  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Apology  and  selections  from  the  Crito  and  the  Phaedo. 
M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  throughout  the  year. 

3a,  b,  c.  Greek  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  will  be  read. 
Lectures  on  the  Attic  drama  and  its  relations  to  earlier  and  later 
literature.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year. 

4a,  b,  c.  Greek  Prose.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Readings  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias,  and  Demos- 
thenes. Intended  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  historical  and  orator- 
ical prose.  Throughout  the  year. 

5a,  b,  c.  Greek  Poetry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Readings  from  Homer,  Theocritus  and  Euripides.  Through- 
out the  year. 

6a,  b,  c.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 
Throughout  the  year. 

?a,  b,  c.  Lucian  and  the  Greek  Romance  Writers. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Lucian’s  True  History  and  an  introductory  survey  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  modern  novel  and  romance. 


Course  in  Engush 

For  the  following  course  a knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
required.  It  is  intended  for  those  who,  having  no  knowledge 
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of  the  Greek  language,  feel  that  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature  is  desirable  as  part  of  a liberal  education. 

8.  Greek  Literature  in  English. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Manual  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  Literature,  with  lectures 
and  readings  from  representative  Greek  prose  and  poetry  in  the  best 
available  English  translations.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15.  Fall  term. 

Advanced  students  in  Greek  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Classical  Club,  a description  of  which  is  given  on 
page  65. 


V.  Department  of  Latin 

PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  HAILE 

The  work  for  the  first  term  of  Freshman  year  is  de- 
voted to  supplementing  the  student's  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
more  especially  to  giving  him  the  ability  to  read  Latin  easily 
and  with  appreciation.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  acquir- 
ing this  ability  to  read  easily,  and  other  phases  of  the  work 
are  subordinated  to  it.  After  the  first  term  the  study  of 
literature  is  made  more  prominent  term  by  term. 

Not  all  the  courses  enumerated  below  are  given  during 
any  one  year  nor  is  any  student  expected  to  complete  them 
all.  Latin  1 is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  not  less 
than  three  years’  work  in  Latin  before  entering  college. 
Students  who  wish  to  take  a Minor  in  Latin,  take  courses  1 
and  2;  a Major  may  be  made  by  adding  either  course  3 or 
course  4,  which  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Students 
whose  special  interest  is  in  Latin,  or  who  expect  to  teach 
Latin,  should  choose  additional  courses  amounting  to  not 
more  than  12  hours.  Courses  2 and  3 in  the  History  De- 
partment should  also  be  taken  by  such  students. 
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Courses  in  Latin 

Latin  A , B,  C.  4 hrs. 

For  those  who  enter  with  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
Latin.  Selections  from  Nepos,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  M.  Tu. 
Th.  F.,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

ia,  b,  c.  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  3 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Livy,  Book  I,  or  Books  XXI  and  XXII. 

b.  Winter  term.  Cicero,  Cato  Major  de  Senectute,  and  Lae- 

lius  de  Amicitia. 

c.  Spring  term.  Horace,  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20. 

2a,  b,  c.  Sophomore  Latin.  Tacitus,  Roman  Drama,  Satire. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Tacitus,  Agricola,  Germania. 

b.  Winter  term.  One  play  each  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sen- 

eca, with  a study  of  the  Roman  drama,  its  origin,  history, 
and  connection  with  earlier  and  later  drama. 

c.  Spring  term.  Horace,  the  Satires,  with  a study  of  the  de- 

velopment of  Roman  satire. 

M.  W.  F.,  2:15. 

[3a,  b,  c.  Latin  Hexameter  Poetry . [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

A careful  study  of  the  development  of  hexameter  poetry  with 
readings  from  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Horace  (the  Ars  Poetica  and  the 
literary  Epistles ),  and  Vergil  (the  Georgies  and  Eclogues) . One  of 
the  most  important  courses  offered,  whether  for  the  general  student 
of  literature,  or  the  prospective  teacher  of  Latin.  (Alternates  with 
course  4.  Not  given  in  1912-13.) 

4a,  b,  c.  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Readings  from  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  with  a 
study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  first  century.  M.  W.  F., 
8 :00,  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Methods  in  Latin.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  Latin  teaching  in  the 
high  school.  One  of  the  three  periods  each  week  will  be  given/  to 
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observation  work  in  the  Richmond  High  School  and  other  neigh- 
boring schools.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10.  Fall  term. 

6.  Sight  Reading.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Two  hours  to  count  as  one.  No  outside  preparation  is  required. 
After  two  years  of  college  Latin.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10.  Winter  term. 

y.  Early  Latin.  [Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A brief  study  of  inscriptions  and  of  the  ante-classical  literature. 
The  course  is  largely  philological  and  critical,  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  forms,  constructions  and  literature  and  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  Open  to  Seniors  and 
to  Juniors  by  special  permission.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10,  Spring  term. 

The  Classical  Club 

A working  club,  formed  from  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin  and  Greek,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the 
year.  A study  is  made  each  year  of  some  topic  connected 
with  classical  history,  literature,  or  life,  or  of  the  current 
classical  periodicals.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however, 
little  extra  work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members 
prepare  numerous  short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most 
important  supplement  to  the  regular  work.  Its  organization 
is  entirely  informal. 

VI.  Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MR.  ANDRESSOHN 

Courses  in  German 

ia,  by  c.  Elementary  German  * 4 hrs. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  drill  in  pronunciation. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  acquisition  of  the  fundamentals  of 
German  grammar,  the  ability  to  translate  into  good  English  modern 
German  prose  and  to  read  it  aloud  with  good  pronunciation,  the 
power  to  follow  the  German  conversation  of  the  class  room  and  to 
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take  part  in  it  to  a slight  extent.  German  is  used  in  the  class-room 
in  so  far  as  the  instructor  deems  it  advisable.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  3 sec- 
tions, 8 :00,  8 :55,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b,  c.  Intermediate  German . 4 hrs 

The  aim  of  course  1 continues  in  this  course.  Grammar  is 
reviewed  and  composition  is  continued.  Syntax  based  on  texts  read. 
Reading  of  modern  prose  authors,  as  Storm,  Keller,  Heyse,  Ebner- 
Eschenbach;  German  lyrics;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Lessing’s 
Minna  Von  Barnhelm;  some  historical  prose.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  3 sec- 
tions, 8:00,  10:15,  11:10,  throughout  the  year. 

3a>  b,  c.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  3 hrs. 

The  reading  in  and  outside  the  class-room  of  a considerable 
amount  of  prose,  lyric  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A year  course,  but  may  be  taken  as  single-term  courses.  Prerequi- 
site, courses  1 and  2,  or  the  equivalent. 

a.  Fall  term.  Heine’s  prose  and  lyric  poetry. 

b.  Winter  term.  Prose  fiction. 

c.  Spring  term.  Drama. 

M.  W.  F.,  10:15. 

4a,  b.  Prose  Composition.  2 hrs. 

Translation  into  German.  Study  of  idiomatic  constructions, 
German  theme-writing.  Practice  in  rendering  at  sight.  Work 
conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  German.  Except  upon  special  per- 
mission, this  course  is  to  be  taken  with  another  course.  Prerequi- 
sites, at  least  three  hours  in  addition  to  courses  1 and  2.  Tu.  Th. 
10:15,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

50,  b,  c.  Schiller  and  Lessing.  3 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Schiller’s  lyrics  and  ballads;  Maria  Stuart; 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

b.  Winter  term.  Wallenstein;  a few  lectures  with  collateral 

readings,  and  reports,  on  the  life  of  Schiller  and  the  liter- 
ary movements  of  his  time. 
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c.  Spring  term.  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti , 
and  parts  of  Laoccoon  are  read. 

M.  W.  F.,  3:10. 

Course  5 alternates  with  course  6. 

[6a,  b,  c.  Goethe.  3 hrs.] 

A course  primarily  for  Seniors  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
three  years  of  college  German.  A large  amount  of  reading  is  done 
both  in  and  outside  the  class-room.  Informal  lectures  are  given  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Goethe,  with  discussions  of  the  literary,  social, 
and  political  movements  reflected  in  the  works  read. 

a.  Fall  term.  Early  lyrics;  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Werther, 

Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  in  part. 

b.  Winter  term.  Lyric  poetry;  Iphigenie  or  Tasso;  Hermann 

und  Dorothea;  selections  from  Italienische  Reise. 

c.  Spring  term.  Faust  I ; parts  of  Faust  II,  with  collateral 

reading. 

Course  6 alternates  with  course  5.  (Omitted  in  1912-13.) 

[ya,  b.  Scientific  German.  2 hrs.] 

A course  in  the  reading  of  scientific  German.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisites,  at  least  courses  1 and  2.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00, 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  (Omitted  in  1912-13.)  Professor  Hole. 

8.  Methods  in  German.  2 hrs. 

A course  especially  for  students  expecting  to  teach  in  high 
schools.  Discussion  of  problems,  methods,  texts,  etc.  Students 
may  include  observation  work  with  this  course,  making  a 3 hour 
course.  Fall  term.  Hours  to  be  determined. 

The  Deutscher  Herein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing,  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 
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VII.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
PROFESSOR  CONRAD 
MRS.  BALLARD 

Courses  in  French 

Ia>  c-  Elementary  French.  4 ^rs 

Grammar,  composition  and  reading  of  easy  prose.  The  aim 
is  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  a sufficient  vocabulary 
to  read  at  sight  easy  prose.  Stress  is  laid  on  a careful  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  French  as  used  in  the 

class-room.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  2 sections,  8:55,  1:20,  throughout  the 
year. 

2a,  b,  c.  Intermediate  French.  3 krs 

Grammar  and  composition  continued,  with  oral  drill  and  writ- 
ten reproductions  of  simple  French  stories  read.  Such  authors  as 
Lamartine,  Musset,  Merimee,  Hugo,  and  George  Sand,  including 
prose,  drama  and  short  stories,  are  used  both  for  accurate  class  work 
and  for  rapid  outside  reading.  M.  W.  F„  2:15,  throughout  the 
year. 

3a,b,  c.  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  3 hrs. 

The  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  French  Classicism, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  drama;  the  conflict  between  classi- 
cism and  romanticism;  origin  and  growth  of  realism.  A few  lec- 
tures will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  Collateral  reading  and  reports 
required.  The  following  authors  are  read : Corneille,  Racine,  Mo- 

liere,  Hugo,  Musset.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  throughout  the  year.  ■ 

[4a,  b,  c.  Composition  and  Conversation.  2 hrs.] 

A course  in  advanced  composition  and  conversation.  This 
course  may  be  selected  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year.  (Not  given  in  1912-13.) 

Courses  in  Spanish 

MRS.  BALLARD 

i a,  b}  c.  First  Year  Spanish.  4 jlrs 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  mastery  of  the  verb,  composition, 
reading  of  easy  prose  from  several  authors.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  8:55, 
throughout  the  year. 
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2a,  b,  c.  Second  Year  Spanish.  3 hrs. 

Reading  from  representative  Spanish  authors,  Alarqon,  Valdez, 
Galdos,  Cervantez,  Becquer,  Valera,  and  others,  alternated  in  dif- 
ferent years.  Advanced  composition  and  writing  of  business  letters. 
M.  W.  F.,  11 :10,  throughout  the  year. 


VIII.  Department  of  English  Language 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBE00D 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 
PROFESSOR  REA 

A Major  may  not  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish Language,  but  courses  may  be  selected  from  it  to  form 
a valuable  Minor  in  conjunction  with  a Major  in  English 
Literature. 

Courses  la,  b,  c,  Freshman  Rhetoric,  are  required  of  all 
students  in  the  first  year  of  college,  whether  such  students 
finally  make  up  a Minor  in  English  Language  or  not. 

All  applicants  for  college  standing  are  required  to  take 
the  College  Entrance  Test  in  English  (see  Requirements  for 
Admission,  page  33).  Students  whose  incompetence  to 
take  Freshman  Rhetoric  without  extra  work  is  revealed  by 
their  examination  papers  will  be  assigned  to  English  A 
(Sub-Freshman  Composition),  and  they  must  pursue  this 
course  in  addition  to  Freshman  Rhetoric.  If  one  term  is  not 
enough  to  remove  the  incompetency  these  students  may  be 
required  to  take  further  Sub-Freshman  composition  work  in 
conjunction  with  English  B. 

Courses  English  A,  B,  C,  are  offered  for  students  whose 
preparation  for  college  has  been  so  irregular  as  to  leave 
them  deficient  (that  is,  conditioned ) in  the  English  Entrance 
Requirements  in  the  matter  of  either  time  or  subject . Such 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  in  the  first  year  of  college. 
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Sub-Freshman  Courses 

English  A:  Composition,  3 hrs.,  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Fall  term. 
English  B:  History  of  English  Literature.  3 hrs.,  M.  W.  F.,  10:15 
Winter  term. 

English  C:  History  of  American  Literature.  3 hrs.,  M.  W.  F., 

10:15,  Spring  term. 

Courses  in  English  Language 

ia,  b,  c.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hrs. 

Required  of  all  first  year  students.  The  course  includes  the 
study  of  diction  and  the  forms  of  discourse,  lectures  on  language 
and  composition,  recitations,  semi-weekly  themes,  with  individual 
conferences  for  correction  and  suggestion,  and  outside  readings. 
Tu.  Th.,  8:00,  throughout  the  year.  Other  sections  to  be  announced. 
Professor  Scott. 

2a,  b,  c.  Sophomore  Rhetoric. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Advanced  Composition,  Prerequisite,  courses  la,  b,  c.  The 
several  terms  may  be  taken  in  sequence  or  separately.  Tu.  Th., 
10:15,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms.  Professor  Scott. 

3.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom.  4 hrs. 

A course  in  English  prose  idiom,  designed  to  do  for  the  stu- 
dent of  English  what  Greek  prose  composition  does  for  the  student 
of  Greek  give  him  an  understanding  of  the  idiom  of  his  language. 
Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:55,  2:15,  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

4a,  b,  c.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  impersonal 

Essay,  Ballad  and  Parable. 

b.  Winter  term.  Practical  studies  in  the  Short  Story,  or 

Drama. 

c.  Spring  term.  Practical  studies  in  Journalism. 

Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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5a,  b,  c.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

a.  Fall  term.  Anglo-Saxon.  (Beginning  course.) 

(1) .  Phonology,  Etymology,  and  Syntax  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language. 

(2) .  Readings  and  syntactical  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  Text,  Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English. 

b.  Winter  term.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beowulf). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp. 

c.  Spring  term.  Early  and  Middle  English.  Studies,  philo- 

logical and  linguistic,  in  the  Early  English  Romances, 
Chronicles,  and  Homilies. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

6.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Language.  [Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A course  in  the  history  and  philology  of  the  English  Language, 
for  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  students  only.  Text,  Louns- 
bury’s  English  Language.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10,  Fall  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 

7.  The  Study  of  Language. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 
For  the  student  of  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings  intended  as  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  facts  and  problems  of  linguistics.  Tu.,  10:15,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Rea. 

IX.  Department  of  English  Literature 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBEOOD 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 
PROFESSOR  REA 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  English  Lit- 
erature should,  in  general,  plan  to  take  a Minor  in  English 
Language. 

Courses  in  English  Literature 

ia.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama.  4 hrs. 

This  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  elements  and  modes  of 
the  drama.  Author:  Woodbridge;  supplemented  by  illustrative 
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studies  (whole  dramas)  from  the  English,  French,  and  German 
drama.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  2:15,  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

ib.  Poetics.  4 hrs_ 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature 
and  elements  of  Poetry  and  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  its 
wide  range  and  manifold  forms.  Text,  Gummere’s  Handbook  of 
Poetics.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F„  3 sections,  8:55,  2:15,  3:00,  Winter  term. 
Professor  Rea. 

[ic.  The  Short  Story.  3 ^rs  j 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story  as  a literary  form,  both  in  its  his- 
toric and  its  contemporary  development.  Given  alternately  with 
The  Novel.  (Not  given  in  1912-13.) 

ic.  The  Novel.  3 ^rs 

A study  of  the  English  Novel  as  a species  of  Prose  Fiction, 
with  an  intent  to  provide  the  student  at  once  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  great  works  and  with  standards  of  judgment  in  discrimina- 
tion. Typical  novels  analyzed.  Text,  Bliss  Perry’s  A Study  of 
Prose  Fiction.  Given  alternately  with  The  Short  Story.  M.  W.  F., 
2 sections,  2:15,  3:10,  Spring  term.  Professor  Scott. 

2a.  The  Essay.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  English  Essay,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  developing  the  student’s  appreciation  and  his  faculty  of 
thought.  Selections  will  be  made  from  Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb, 
Carlyle,  Arnold,  Stevenson,  and  Crothers.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11:10, 
Fall  term.  Professor  Scott. 


2b.  Recent  Drama.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

For  1912-13:  Studies  (whole  dramas)  from  Ibsen,  Phillips, 

Zangwill,  Moody,  and  Van  Dyke.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11:10,  Winter 
term.  Prerequisite,  course  la.  Professor  Trueblood. 

2c.  The  Poets.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A course  in  the  study  of  the  greater  nineteenth  century  poet's. 
Selections  will  be  made  from  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
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Tennyson,  and  Arnold.  Text,  Page’s  British  Poets  of  the  Nine - 
teenth  Century.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite,  course 
lb.  Professor  Rea. 

3.  Chaucer.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Text,  The  Oxford  Student's  Chaucer.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Fall 
term.  Prerequisite,  course  lb.  Professor  Scott. 

4.  Milton.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Winter  term.  Prerequisite,  course  lb.  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

5.  Emerson.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10,  Winter  term.  Prerequisite,  course  2a. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

6.  Comparative  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Comparative  studies  in  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan  Drama.  Tu. 
W.  Th.  F.,  8:55,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite,  course  la.  Professor 
Rea. 

7.  Philosophical  Literature.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10,  Spring  term.  Prerequisite,  course  2a. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

8.  Methods  in  English.  3 hrs. 

The  teaching  of  English.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 

X.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Church  History 

PROFESSOR  RUSSEEE 
PROFESSOR  KEN  WORTHY 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  selected  with 
a view  to  giving,  in  connection  with  allied  subjects  in  other 
departments,  a well-balanced  religious  education.  They  are 
intended  not  only  as  a means  of  preparation  for  those  ex- 
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pecting  to  enter  the  ministry  or  other  special  lines  of  re- 
ligious work,  but  as  part  of  a general  education  to  fit  young 
men  and  women  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  and  activities  of  their  time. 

The  courses  include  four  groups  of  studies,  each  of 
which  is  essential  to  a well-rounded  preparation  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  current  religious  needs  and  activities.  First, 
courses  in  Biblical  history,  literature,  and  doctrine.  These 
give  a knowledge  of  those  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  and  ideals  which  were  revealed  to  the  Hebrews 
through  their  history  and  experiences  and  which  are  the 
common  possession  and  basis  of  our  Christian  civilization. 
Secondly,  courses  in  church  history.  These  supplement  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  by  the  lessons  of  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christian  history,  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  meaning  and 
power  of  present  institutions  in  the  light  of  their  historic 
origin  and  growth.  Thirdly,  courses  on  the  modern  world, 
which  give  a knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  and  forces 
with  which  the  present  generation  is  directly  concerned. 
They  are  arranged  to  give  (1)  some  acquaintance  with  the 
thought-world  of  the  present,  especially  the  intellectual 
methods  and  philosophical  presuppositions  which  mould  re- 
ligious thinking;  (2)  a knowledge  of  the  social  and  eccle- 
siastical problems  and  movements  which  condition  religious 
work  and  determine  moral  ideals;  and  (3)  a knowledge  of 
the  non-Christian  world  in  the  midst  of  its  present  rapid 
social  and  political  changes,  which  not  only  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  Christian  conquest,  but  also  exer- 
cise a growing  reflex  influence  upon  organized  Christianity 
and  its  ideals.  Fourthly,  a group  of  courses  on  closely  allied 
subjects  in  other  departments,  such  as  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, ethics,  and  sociology.  From  these  students  of  the  de- 
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partment  are  advised  to  choose  as  many  electives  as  prac- 
ticable. 


Bibeicae  Courses 

ia.  The  Hebrew  People.  4 hrs. 

The  course  covers  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  until  the  Babylo- 
nian exile.  It  includes  the  important  phases  of  their  social,  political, 
and  religious  life,  and  a brief  introduction  to  their  literature.  Tu. 
W.  Th.  F.,  8:00,  Fall  term.  Professor  Kenworthy. 

ib.  The  Jewish  People.  3 hrs. 

A history  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews 
from  the  exile  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tu.  W.  Th., 
8:00,  Winter  term.  Professor  Kenworthy. 

ic.  New  Testament  Introduction.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose,  and  intended  readers 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  Given  alternately  with  Old  Testament 
Introduction.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:00,  Spring  term.  Professor  Ken- 
worthy. 

[Old  Testament  Introduction.  3 hrs.] 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  composition,  and  purpose  of 
the  most  important  Old  Testament  books.  Given  alternately  with 
New  Testament  Introduction.  (Not  given  in  1913.) 

2.  New  Testament  Times.  3 hrs. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Mac- 
cabean  Age  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  course  is  intended  es- 
pecially as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ.  Tu.  W.  F.?  8:55,  Fall  term.  Professor  Russell. 

3a,  b.  The  Life  of  Christ.  4 hrs. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  present  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ  in  the  order  of  their  development  and  to  give  a practical 
grasp  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  The  first  term  will  be 
given  chiefly  to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  and  the  second  term 
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to  his  teaching.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.(  10:15,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
Professor  Russell. 

4'  The  Life  of  Paul.  3 iirs> 

A study  of  the  rise,  spread,  and  development  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Paul.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Kenworthy. 

5.  Biblical  Literature.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  selected  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appre- 
ciate to  a larger  extent  their  literary  beauty  and  their  spiritual  truth. 
M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  11 : 10,  Fall  term.  Professor  Russell. 

[6.  Isaiah.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs.] 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form  and  teaching  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Given  alternately 
with  course  7.  (Not  given  in  1913.) 

7-  Job.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  date,  literary  form,  purpose,  and  teaching  of 
the  book  of  Job.  Given  alternately  with  course  6.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F., 
11:10,  Winter  term.  Professor  Russell. 

[5.  Romans.  j 

A study  of  the  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Not  given  1912-13.) 

p.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.) 


Courses  in  Church  History 
10a.  Church  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  principal 
events  of  Christian  history,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and 
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doctrines  of  the  Church.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:55,  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

[iob.  Church  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 
A continuation  of  course  10a.  (Not  given  1912-13.) 

11.  History  of  Friends. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  its  organization  and 
fundamental  doctrines.  M.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  Spring  term.  Professor 
Russell. 

12.  Social  Problems.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  social  and  political  movements  and  conditions 
in  Europe  and  America  which  affect  the  method,  aims,  and  char- 
acter of  religious  work.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Russell. 

13.  Modern  Religious  Thought. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
A study  of  the  conditions  since  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
in  the  last  century,  which  have  modified  religious  thinking,  and  the 
tendencies  and  results  of  the  changes.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  Spring  term. 
Professor  Russell. 

14.  The  Non-Christian  World. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  conditions  and  changes  in  the  non-Christian  world  with 
special  reference  to  the  missionary  activities  and  opportunities  of 
the  Christian  church.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Winter  term.  Professor 
Kenworthy. 

XI.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBROOD 

The  work  in  public  speaking  embraces  class  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  expression  and  vocal  utterance,  the 
principles  of  oratory,  oratorical  analysis  and  oration  build- 
ing, debates  and  the  principles  of  argumentation,  and  read- 
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ing  from  the  poets,  from  the  Shakespearean  and  more  mod- 
ern drama,  and  from  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  this,  special 
individual  drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises 
of  classes  and  societies,  and  for  oratorical  contests  and  de- 
bates. 

Courses  in  Public  Speaking 

ia.  Orations.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  first  year  students.  The  basis  of 
the  course  is  standard  American  orations,  including  Webster,  Phil- 
lips, Grady,  and  others.  The  best  productions  from  these  orators 
are  analyzed  and  the  best  parts  committed  and  delivered.  One  orig- 
inal literary  production  is  required.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  term. 

ib.  Orthoepy.  3 hrs. 

Designed  for  first  year  students.  Students,  however,-  may  en- 
ter this  course  without  having  taken  previous  work.  Study  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  Work  on  English  sounds,  articulation,  enuncia- 
tion. Practical  work  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Correct  use  of 
commonly  mispronounced  words.  One  original  oration.  M.  W.  F., 
8 :55,  Winter  term. 

ic.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  first  year  students  and  may  be 
entered  by  students  who  have  not  previously  taken  class  work.  In- 
gomar  and  other  classic  plays  are  studied,  parts  are  assigned  to 
members  of  the  class  and  the  plays  are  produced  on  the  stage. 
The  principles  of  utterance,  worked  out  in  courses  la  and  b,  are 
applied.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :55,  Spring  term. 

2a.  Debates.  3 hrs. 

A course  given  wholly  to  the  discussion  of  live  questions  in 
debate.  Students  from  all  classes  are  admitted.  Briefs  of  argu- 
ments presented.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  Fall  term. 

2b.  Art  of  Debate.  3 hrs. 

Designed  to  give  basic  principles  in  argumentation.  For  this 

work,  Alden’s  Art  of  Debate  is  used.  In  addition  to  text-book 
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work,  arguments  are  given  to  illustrate  different  principles.  The 
work  in  constructing  briefs  is  especially  emphasized.  M.  W.  F., 
11 :10,  Winter  term. 

2c.  Debates.  * 3 hrs. 

A continuation  of  course  2a  in  arguments.  Students  who  have 
not  taken  the  work  before  are  admitted.  M.  W.  F.,  11 :10,  Spring 
term. 

3.  Bible  Readings.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity,  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Extempore  address  is  emphasized.  Topics  from  Biblical  History 
and  characters  are  assigned  and  students  speak  from  these.  Tu. 
Th.,  8 :00,  Spring  term. 

4a.  Vocal  Expression.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  second  year  work.  Elements  of 
Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of 
action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections.  Original  oration.  Ful- 
ton and  Trueblood’s  Practical  Elocution , and  Standard  Selections. 
M.  W.  F.,  2 sections,  10:15,  2:15,  Fall  term. 

4b.  Vocal  Expression.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Studies  in  Riley  and  Kipling.  Practical  Elocu- 
tion and  Standard  Selections.  M.  W.  F.,  2 sections,  10:15,  2:15, 
Winter  term. 

5.  Oral  Discussion.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  third  and  fourth  year  students.  It 
is  a course  in  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Students  will  be  assigned  topics 
for  extempore  speeches,  that  would  be  applicable  on  public  occa- 
sions. These  will  cover  topics  before  audiences  of  religious  con- 
gregations, political  gatherings,  legislative  assemblies,  commemora- 
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tive  occasions,  social  functions,  educational  meetings,  and  the  like. 
M.  W.  F.f  1 :20,  Fall  term. 

6a.  Shakespeare.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  and  Tem- 
pest, and  of  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course 
must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses,  or  their  equivalents. 
M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Winter  term. 

6b.  Shakespeare.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Study  of  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equiva- 
lents. M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Spring  term. 

y.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  mas- 
terpiece orations.  Original  oration  required.  Text  book,  Rhetoric 
of  Oratory,  Shurter.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Spring  term. 

Prizes 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of 
this  department,  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  members 
of  all  classes  of  the  college. 

Me)dals 

Since  the  year  1910,  the  Oratorical  Association  has 
given  medals  in  silver  and  gold  to  winners  in  contests  and 
debates.  These  medals  are  awarded  and  controlled  under 
the  constitution  of  the  association.  They  are  made  from  a 
die  especially  designed  for  the  Earlham  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion. 

The)  Oratorical  Association 
The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class 
has  representatives  in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  col- 
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lege  during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is  awarded 
first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State 
Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis.  The  association  also 
controls  the  Prohibition  Contest  and  the  Peace  Contest. 
Representatives  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
State  Contest  and  represent  Earlham  in  both  these  Indiana 
contests. 


XII.  Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHAEE 
PROFESSOR  HADEEY 
MR.  REAGAN 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  adapted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  (1)  who  take  them 
as  a part  of  the  required  work,  (2)  who  elect  a Minor  in 
this  department  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  work 
in  Science,  (3)  who  expect  to  pursue  some  line  of  study  in 
the  field  of  Engineering  at  a later  time,  and  (4)  who  elect 
a Major  in  Mathematics. 

All  students  who  expect  to  teach  Mathematics  in  high 
schools  should  elect  a Major  in  this  department.  No  student 
will  be  recommended  for  such  work  who  has  taken  less  than 
a Minor. 

Students  who  wish  to  do  only  the  required  work  in 
Mathematics  must  take  courses  la,  b,  c;  or  la,  b;  2a, b. 


Courses  in  Mathematics 

A.  Solid  Geometry.  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in 
space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  the  sphere;  with  numerous 
original  exercises.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  1 :20,  Spring  term. 
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ia,  b,  c.  Freshman  Mathematics. 


2 hrs. 


A review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra;  further 
study  in  Algebra ; graphs ; functions ; elementary  analysis.  M.  W., 
8 :00,  throughout  the  year.  Other  sections  to  be  announced.  Pro- 
fessors Hadley  and  Mendenhall. 


The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle ; solution  of  trigo- 
nometric equations,  solution  of  triangles  with  practical  problems. 
Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Mr.  Reagan. 


Courses  3a  and  3b  consist  of  a study  of  the  elements  of  plane 
analytics,  including  the  geometry  of  conic  sections  and  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.'  Enough  of  solid  analytics  will  be 
given  to  prepare  students  for  the  work  in  Calculus.  Prerequisites, 
courses  la,  lb,  2a,  and  2b. 

a.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11  :10,  Spring  term. 

Sb.  Analytic  Geometry.  [Sophomores.]  4 hrs. 

b.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  Fall  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

4a,  b.  Calculus.  [Sophomores.]  4 hrs. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  solution  of  illustrative 
problems  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  Prerequisites,  courses  3a  and 
3b.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Professor. 
Mendenhall. 

5a,  b,  c.  Advanced  Mathematics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  work  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  students  who  elect  a Major  in  the  department.  The  courses 
will  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Advanced  Calculus,  Advanced 

Analytic  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Theory  of  Equations,  and 
Differential  Equations.  Prerequisites,  courses  4a  and  4b.  M.  W.  F., 
11  :10,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Mendenhall. 


2a,  b.  Plain  Trigonometry. 


2 hrs. 


3a.  Analytic  Geometry. 


4 hrs. 
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XIII.  Department  of  Applied  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALE 
PROFESSOR  HADFEY 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  offer  purely  tech- 
nical courses,  but  the  work  in  this  department  is  planned  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  applications  of  mathematics, 
and  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  technical  schools  after 
having  made  a more  thorough  preparation  than  is  possible 
in  the  ordinary  high  school. 

In  the  best  engineering  schools  of  to-day,  the  first  two 
years  are  devoted  mainly  to  English,  Mathematics,  German, 
or  French,  and  the  fundamental  sciences  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  fundamental  stu- 
dies. A thorough  mastery  of  them  is  necessary  for  a suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  purely  technical  work  which  is 
to  follow.  This  kind  of  work  can  be  done  as  well  in  Earl- 
ham  College  as  it  can  in  any  of  our  best  technical  schools. 
The  student  who  chooses  his  work  wisely  during  three  years 
can  enter  the  Junior  year  of  technical  schools.  Thus  Earl- 
ham  offers  the  advantages  of  a small  college  with  its  guarded 
associations  to  younger  men  who,  meanwhile,  are  acquiring 
courses  which  lead  directly  to  their  technical  work  with  little 
or  no  loss  of  time.  Again,  for  the  increasing  number  of 
those  who  wish  the  broader  foundation  of  a college  course 
before  specializing,  this  opportunity  to  take  the  fundamental 
technical  studies  may  greatly  shorten  their  total  period  of 
preparation. 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit,  Berger  & Son  transit,  Keuffel  & Esser  tran- 
sit, an  Admiralty  sextant  ; Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hydro- 
graphic  level;  Ulmer  14-inch  level;  Gurley  plane  table  of 
original  design ; steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  neces- 
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sary  equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad  survey- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables,  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses  in  Drawing  and  Designing. 

Courses  in  Applied  Mathematics 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing.  [Sophomores.]  3 hrs. 

The  object  is  to  gain  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
various  mechanical  drawing  instruments,  ability  to  do  plain  letter- 
ing of  the  kinds  used  in  mapping  and  in  engineering  drawing,  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  water  colors  in  shading.  Work  in  reproducing  en- 
gineering drawings  will  be  given  students  who  look  forward  to 
technical  work — for  others  this  feature  may  be  varied.  M.  W.  F., 
2:15,  Fall  term.  Professor  Hadley. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry.  [Sophomores.]  3 hrs. 

a.  Third  angle  projection.  Problems  relating  to  the  point, 
line,  and  plane.  Mainly  class-room  work.  Prerequisites,  Drawing  1 
and  Mathematics  3b.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  Winter  term.  Professor 
Hadley. 

b.  Course  2a  continued.  Classification  of  surfaces,  tangencies, 
intersections,  developments,  and  revolutions.  Drawing-room  work. 
Prerequisites,  Descriptive  Geometry  2a.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  Spring 
term.  Professor  Hadley. 

3.  Surveying.  [Juniors.]  4 hrs. 

a.  Elementary  surveying.  This  course  includes  chaining,  com- 
pass, leveling,  and  transit  work;  the  adjustment  of  instruments,  and 
their  use  in  the  field.  Largely  composed  of  field  work  with  assigned 
readings  in  text.  The  field  and  office  work  will  require  about  120 
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hours.  Credit  for  this  course  can  be  given  only  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Winter  term,  course  3b.  Prerequisites,  Math- 
ematics 3b  and  Drawing  1.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Hadley. 

b.  Computation  and  Mapping.  Computation  of  the  field  notes 
of  the  previous  term,  “missing  data”  problems,  traverse  notes,  etc. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  of  computation  and 
arrangement  of  data.  Mapping  and  profile  work  based  on  the 
student’s  notes.  Prerequisite,  Surveying  3a.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  Winter 
term.  Professor  Hadley. 

c.  Surveying.  A continuation  of  courses  3a  and  3b,  with  prac- 
tice in  running  long  lines  of  levels ; topographic  work  by  transit  and 
stadia,  and  plane  table  methods;  the  determination  of  azimuth,  and 
an  introduction  to  simple  triangulation  work.  Prerequisite,  Survey- 
ing 3a  and  Surveying  3b.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  1 :20,  Spring  term.  Pro- 
fessor Hadley. 

[4a,  b,  c.  Analytic  Mechanics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 

Elementary  statics  and  dynamics.  Dynamics  of  a particle  and 
an  introduction  to  the  dynamics  of  a rigid  body.  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  4b.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  throughout  the  year.  (Not  given 
in  1912-13.) 

5a,  b.  Astronomy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  astron- 
omy and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  class  has 
frequent  access  to  the  observatory.  Freshmen  will  not  be  admitted 
to  this  course  and  it  is  recommended  that  students  elect  it  not  earlier 
than  their  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Plane  Trigonometry.  M. 
W.  F.,  2:15,  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

6.  Insurance.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  financial  transactions,  life  insurance,  and  sta- 
tistics to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  gen- 
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eral  student.  Prerequisite,  College  Algebra.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  Spring 
term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

y.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  3 hrs. 

A course  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  complete  Analytic  Geometry  before  entering  this 
course.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Spring  term.  Professor  Mendenhall. 


XIV.  Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  MYRICK 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  primarily  designed  as  cul- 
ture courses,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  applications 
of  Physics  in  its  relations  to  every-day  life  and  to  engineer- 
ing courses  are  considered.  The  work  is  designed  to  fit  one 
for  student  work  in  the  best  universities  and  to  lay  a good 
foundation  for  mechanical  and  technical  schools. 

The  minimum  amount  of  work  required  for  a Minor  in 
Physics  must  include  the  first  year’s  work  of  four  hours  per 
week  and  three  terms  of  not  less  than  two  hours  per  week 
selected  from  the  advanced  courses.  The  second  term’s 
work  in  Mechanical  Manipulation,  course  lb,  two  hours, 
may  count  upon  a Minor. 

A Major  in  Physics  must  be  equivalent  to  three  years’ 
work,  four  hours  per  week.  The  second  term’s  work  in  Me- 
chanical Manipulation,  course  lb,  two  hours,  may  count 
upon  a Major.  Mechanics,  course  4 a,  b$  c,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Applied  Mathematics  may  count  upon  a Major 
in  Physics. 

Courses  in  Physics 

Note:  All  lectures  in  second  and  third  year  work  are  given 

on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Freshman  laboratory  work  is  given  in 
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two  or  three  sections.  Time  of  advanced  laboratory  work  to  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor. 

ia , b,  c.  General  Physics . 4 hrs. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  laboratory  work,  de- 
signed first  for  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a high 
school  course  in  the  subject;  second,  for  students  who  are  not 
majoring  in  Science  or  Mathematics,  but  who  wish  a general  view 
of  the  field  of  Physics;  third,  for  students  who  wish  to  major  in 
Physics.  Reed  and  Guthe’s  College  Physics  is  the  text  used.  M.  W. 
F.,  8:00,  throughout  the  year. 

2a.  Mathematical  Physics — Lectures 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
In  this  course  certain  methods  and  principles  of  elementary 
mathematics  are  first  considered  and  then  applied  in  the  development 
of  definitions  and  equations  in  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  and  electri- 
city. The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  connect  certain  principles  of 
mathematics  with  those  of  physical  lines  of  analysis.  Laboratory 
work  in  mechanics  and  heat  accompanies  the  lecture  work.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  la,  b,  c.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  Fall  term. 

2b.  Theory  of  Electrical  Measurements — Lectures. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Prerequisites,  courses  la,  b,  c,  and  2a.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  Winter 

term. 

2c.  Molecular  Physics — Lectures 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  vacuum  tube  phenomena,  ca- 
thode rays,  Roentgen  rays,  ionization,  electric  waves,  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  Prerequisites,  the  same  as  for  course  2b.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20, 
Spring  term. 

3a , b,  c.  Experimental  Physics. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
This  is  a laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany  courses 
2a,  b,  c.  Time  of  laboratory  work  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 
Throughout  the  year. 
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4a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  magnetic  properties  of 
iron,  dynamos,  motors,  alternating  currents,  etc.  Courses  2a,  b,  c, 
and  Calculus  4a,  b,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Tu.  Th.,  11 :10,  Fall  term. 

4b.  Light.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  text  book  and  laboratory  work. 
The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  Limit  of  Resolution;  the 

Double  Slit;  Fresnal  Mirrors  and  Bi-prisms;  the  Prism  Spectro- 
meter; Diffracting  Gratings;  Interferometer;  Polarized  Light,  etc. 
The  same  prerequisites  as  course  3a.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Tu.  Th.,  11 :10,  Winter  term. 

4c.  Elementary  Electrical  Engineering. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Electrical  transmission,  transformers,  installation,  lighting,  etc., 
are  taken  up  in  this  course.  Wiring  of  buildings,  testing  apparatus, 
care  and  manipulation  of  electrical  machinery  are  taken  up  as  far  as 
time  will  permit.  Laboratory  work,  and  observation  and  reports 
upon  certain  electrical  plants  in  the  city  become  a part  of  this 
work.  Prerequisites,  the  same  as  for  course  2b.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10, 
Spring  term. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Manipulation 

Note:  These  courses  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  nee'ds  of 
students  majoring  in  Physics,  and  of  students  planning  to  teach 
manual  training  in  high  schools.  Courses  la,  lb,  may  count  on 
elective  work. 

ia.  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  [Open  to  all  men  students.]  2 hrs. 

W.  F.,  2:15.  Offered  first  in  the  Fall  term;  repeated  in  Win- 
ter, Spring,  and  Summer  terms. 

ib.  Wood  Turning  and  Metal  Working. 

[Open  to  all  men  students.]  2 hrs. 

W.  F.,  2:15.  Offered  first  in  the  Fall  term;  repeated  in  Win- 
ter, Spring,  and  Summer  terms.  Prerequisite,  la. 
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XV.  Department  of  Chemistry 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES 
MR.  MYRICK 

A three  years’  course  for  a Major  is  offered,  and  addi- 
tional advanced  courses  for  electives,  making  in  all  about 
four  years’  work. 

A Major  in  Chemistry  must  be  equivalent  to  three 
years’  work  of  four  hours  per  week.  A Minor  must  include 
the  first  year’s  work  of  four  hours  per  week  and  three  terms 
of  not  less  than  two  hours  per  week  selected  from  the  ad- 
vanced courses. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  study  leading  to  a Mas- 
ter’s degree  and  research,  if  desired.  A course  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  is  offered  to  students  expecting  to  study 
medicine,  and  the  regular  order  of  work  may  be  changed 
to  suit  their  requirements,  allowing  them  to  take  Organic 
Chemistry  as  second-year  work. 

Men  preparing  for  technical  work  will  find  their  needs 
supplied  by  the  Industrial,  Electro-chemical,  and  Analytic 
Courses.  , 

A valuable  reference  library  has  been  built  up  with 
several  of  the  best  chemical  journals  on  file.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  laboratories. 

Courses  in  Chemistry 

Note:  All  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Freshman  laboratory  work  in  two  sections,  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Time  of  advanced  laboratory  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  instructor. 

FIRST  YEAR 

ia.  General  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

This  course  for  beginners  in  chemistry  comprises  two  lec- 
tures and  two  afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  A careful 
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study  is  given  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry.  High  school  graduates  who  have  had  a year 
of  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  this  course  as  a review.  The 
theories  of  Physical  Chemistry  are  introduced  in  this  term.  W.  F., 
10 : 15,  Fall  term. 

lb.  General  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  course  la,  and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 
work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals  and  the 
technical  application  of  chemical  methods.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Winter 
term. 

ic.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  4 hrs. 

The  work  of  la  and  lb  is  continued  and  preparation  made  for 
Qualitative  Analysis.  For  laboratory  work  in  the  last  half  of  the 
term,  practice  is  given  in  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  W.  F., 
10:15,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  4 hrs. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  quiz  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  The  theories  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  including  Oxidation, 
Reduction,  Mass  Action,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  practice  given  in 
the  determination  of  metals  and  acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals, 
alloys,  etc.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Fall  term. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

Two  lectures  per  week.  Treats  of  the  great  chemical  indus- 
tries of  the  world,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sul- 
phuric acid,  fertilizers,  dyes,  cements,  paper,  explosives,  paints,  de- 
natured alcohol,  etc.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Winter  term. 

4.  Inorganic  Preparations.  2 hrs. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

A valuable  drill  in  difficult  manipulation  and  the  reactions  of 
inorganic  substances.  About  thirty  preparations  required.  2 hours, 
Winter  term,  but  is  usually  taken  in  connection  with  course  3 to 
make  4 hours. 
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5.  Electro-Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

This  two  hour  course  of  lectures  may  be  taken  independently 
of  any  laboratory  course,  although  such  work  may  be  had,  if  de- 
sired, in  course  8. 

A study  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  electrolysis,  types  of  cells, 
primary  and  secondary,  solution  tension,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
tric heating.  The  course  also  treats  of  electrolytic  analysis  and  re- 
fining of  metals,  the  manufacture  of  alkalies  and  chlorine  and  elec- 
tric furnace  industries.  Tu.  Jh.,8  :55,  Spring  term. 

6a.  Gravimetric  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  in  the  labor- 
atory. A preliminary  training  for  the  more  advanced  work  of 
6b  and  6c.  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR 

ya.  Organic  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

Two  lectures  per  week.  Laboratory  work  in  this  subject  is  not 

begun  until  Winter  term.  2 hours,  Fall  term,  but  is  generally  taken 
in  connection  with  course  6b  to  make  4 hours.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  Fall 
term. 

6b.  Volumetric  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  in  the  laboratory  during  the  Fall 

term.  Follows  course  6a,  and  is  usually  taken  in  connection  with 
course  7a.  Fall  term. 

yb.  Organic  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  Chemistry  7a,  and  includes  two  lectures  and  two  af- 
ternoons’ laboratory  work  in  Organic  Preparations.  W.  F.,  11 : 10, 
Winter  term. 

yc.  Organic  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  course  7b,  and  is  similar  in  the  nature  and  amount  of 

work.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  Spring  term. 

Special  Courses 

8.  Electro-Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

As  a partial  demonstration  of  the  lectures  of  Chemistry  5. 
Students  in  this  course  are  given  laboratory  practice  in  the  care 
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and  construction  of  primary  and  storage  cells,  electro-analysis  and 
electrolytic  manufactures. 

6c.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  ' 2 hrs. 

Laboratory  practice  in  combustions  and  other  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  analysis.  Follows  courses  6a  and  6b. 

g.  Physiological  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

A preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 

io.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Practical  work  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  in  the  great 
steel  plants. 

Courses  in  Household  Economics 

MISS  MARSHAIyly 

The  courses  in  Household  Economics  may  be  counted 
as  part  of  a Minor  in  Science,  but  only  when  preceded  by 
Chemistry  la,  b,  c. 

la.  Foods.  3 hrs. 

Their  classification,  relation  to  the  body,  digestion,  and  assimi- 
lation. Study  of  dietaries,  and  selection  of  food  for  various  ages 
and  occupations.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  Practical  work,  2 hours 
per  week.  Fee,  $5.00.  Fall  term. 

ib.  Foods.  3 hrs. 

The  effect  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  upon  foods.  Care  of 

food  materials.  Text-book  work,  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  Practical  work, 
2 hours  per  week.  Fee,  $5.00.  Winter  term. 

ic.  Home  Nursing.  3 hrs. 

Lectures,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1 :20.  Practical  work,  2 

hours  per  week.  Fee,  $5.00.  Spring  term. 

2.  The  House.  3 hrs. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  etc.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  2:15,  Winter  term. 

Time  for  practical  work  in  cooking  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
convenience  of  students. 
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XVI.  Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOEE 

The  work  in  Geology  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  a fuller  knowledge  of  earth  science, 
either  for  the  purely  educational  and  general  culture  value 
of  the  subject,  or  as  a beginning  of  the  preparation  for 
practical  work  in  Geology.  Text-book  and  laboratory  as- 
signments are  supplemented  by  work  in  the  library,  where  a 
well-selected  list  of  standard  reference  works  and  period- 
icals on  geological  subjects  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  following  courses,  those  numbered  from  4 to 
11c,  inclusive,  are  not  all  ordinarily  given  in  any  one  year; 
students  wishing  to  take  the  work  of  these  courses  are  re- 
quested, therefore,  to  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
before  completing  their  classification. 

Courses  in  Geoeogy 

1.  General  Geology.  3 hrs. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Fall  term;  repeated,  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  Spring 

term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock 
specimens. 

M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Fall  term;  repeated,  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  Spring 

term. 

3a,  b.  Physiography.  3 hrs. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
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a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawings  of  profiles 
and  sections.  M.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

4.  Structural  and  Met  amorphic  Geology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  courses  1 and 
2.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  10:15,  Fall  term. 

5a,  h.  Historical  Geology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2,  and  4.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  Winter  and 
Spring  terms. 

6.  Field  Course.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made ; descriptions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites,  courses  5a,  b. 
M.  W.  F.,  3:10,  Fall  term. 

7.  Economic  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
uses.  It  is  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  courses  2,  5a, 
and  5b.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  8:55,  Winter  term. 

8.  Palaeontology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  M.  W.  F., 
3:10,  Winter  term. 

9.  Historical  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  course  8,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  courses  5a,  b,  and  8,  or  their  equivalents.  M.  Tu.  W. 
Th.,  3:10,  Spring  term. 
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10a,  b,  c.  Field  Courses.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  work  of 
these  courses  consists  of  a careful  examination  of  selected  areas  and 
the  preparation  of  a written  report  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  standards  required  by  official  surveys.  In  1911  the  field  was 
in  the  drift-covered  region  of  central  Indiana.  Students  are  re- 
quested to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  before  classifying  for 
these  courses. 

Each  course  equivalent  to  four  hours ; not  to  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. Time  to  be  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

na,  b,  c.  Field  Courses.  [Graduate  Credit.]  4 hrs. 

Advanced  field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  for 
graduate  credit  only.  Work  to  be  arranged  by  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department.  Each  course  equivalent  to  four  hours. 

Of  the  courses  outlined  above,  1 and  2,  offered  in  both 
the  Fall  and  Spring  terms,  3a,  offered  in  the  Winter  term, 
and  3b,  offered  in  the  Spring  term,  are  open  to  Freshmen. 

Aeeied  Courses 

Students  who  take  a Major  or  a Minor  in  Geology  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  following  courses  in 
other  departments. 

Biology,  3a,  4a,  and  b. 

Physics,  la,  b,  and  c. 

Chemistry,  la,  b,  and  c,  and  2. 

Pure  Mathematics,  2a  and  b. 

Applied  Mathematics,  3a,  b,  and  c. 

XVII.  Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS 
MR.  MARKEE 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Courses  in  Biology;  (2)  courses  in  Bot- 

any; (3)  courses  in  Zoology.  All  students  entering  the  de- 
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partment  will  pursue  the  courses  in  Biology.  In  these 
courses  an  effort  will  be  made  to  emphasize  those  general 
principles  which  have  to  do  with  all  forms  of  life.  Having 
taken  the  courses  in  Biology,  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
take  up  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology.  A Minor  may 
be  made  up  as  follows : Courses  la,  b,  c,  and  courses  2a,  b, 
c;  or  courses  la,  b,  c,  and  4a,  b,  c.  A Major  may  be  made 
up  as  follows:  Courses  la,  b,  c,  2a,  b,  c,  and  3a,  b,  c;  or 

courses  la,  b,  c,  4a,  b,  c,  and  5a,  b,  c.  Additional  work  may 
be  taken  not  to  exceed  a total  of  40  hours.  Courses  6a,  b, 
c,  may  be  taken  by  students  pursuing  either  Botany  or  Zo- 
ology. Students  will  be  expected  to  take  the  work  in  the 
order  of  the  sequences  given  above.  Permission  to  vary 
from  these  sequences  will  be  given  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Students  already  in  the  department  will  be  expected  to 
adapt  themselves  to  these  sequences  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. 

Courses  in  Biology 

la.  Trees.  4 hrs. 

A study  of  our  native  trees  accompanied  by  lectures  on  Plant 

Ecology.  The  lectures  and  laboratory  work  may  not  be  taken  sep- 
arately. Lectures,  M.  W.,  8:00,  Professor  Dennis;  3:10,  Mr.  Markle. 
Laboratory  work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:00  and  3:10,  Mr.  Markle.  Fall  term. 

lb.  Applied  Biology.  4 hrs. 

In  this  course  the  practical  aspects  of  both  Botany  and  Zo- 

ology will  be  emphasized.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  8:00,  Professor  Dennis. 
Laboratory  work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:00  and  3:10,  Mr.  Markle.  Winter  term. 

ic.  Birds.  4 hrs. 

Field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  classification  of  birds,  ac- 
companied by  lectures  on  protective  and  aggressive  coloration,  sex- 
ual dimorphism,  mimicry,  the  nesting  and  food-gathering  habits 
of  birds,  their  migrations,  uses,  adaptations  for  flight,  etc.  The 
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lectures  and  laboratory  work  may  not  be  taken  separately.  Lec- 
tures. M.  W.,  8:00,  Professor  Dennis;  3:10,  Mr.  Markle.  Labor- 
atory work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:00  and  3:10.  Mr.  Markle. 

Courses  in  Botany 
second  year 

2a.  Plant  Morphology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  with  reference  to 
plant  evolution.  The  evolution  of  sex  and  alternation  of  genera- 
tions will  be  considered.  Text,  Coulter’s  A Text-hook  of  Botany. 
M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  1 :20,  Fall  term.  Mr.  Markle. 

2b.  Plant  Physiology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A laboratory  course,  accompanied  by  lectures  and  recitations. 
M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  1:20,  Winter  term.  Mr.  Markle. 

2c.  field  Botany.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors].  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  local  flora  from  the  standpoints  of  Taxonomy 
and  Ecology,  with  special  attention  to  the  spring  flowering  plants. 
Each  student  will  prepare  a herbarium.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  Spring  term. 
Mr.  Markle. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Sa.  Advanced  Plant  Morphology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

This,  with  the  succeeding  course,  will  form  a general  survey 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  more  detailed  than  that  given  in  course  2a. 
Frequent  field  trips  will  be  made.  During  the  first  term  a study  will 
be  made  of  the  principal  types  of  Algae,  Fungi,  Liverworts,  and  Mos- 
ses. Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  2a.  Students  are  advised 
not  to  register  for  this  course  unless  they  expect  to  take  also  course 
3a.  Text,  A Text-hook  of  Botany , Vol.  I.,  by  Coulter,  Barnes,  and 
Cowles.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th,  2:15,  Fall  term.  Mr.  Markle. 

3b.  Advanced  Plant  Morphology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A continuation  of  course  3a.  A study  will  be  made  of  the 
principal  types  of  Ferns  and  their  allies  and  of  Gymnosperms  and 
Angiosperms.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th,  2:15,  Winter  term.  Mr.  Markle. 
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Sc.  Methods  in  Botany.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A course  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  Botany  in  the  high 
school,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  and  observation  in  the 
Richmond  High  School.  Instruction  and  practice  will  be  given  in 
the  making  of  slides,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material 
for  classes,  the  planning  of  a course  of  study,  etc.  Open  to  all 
who  have  had  courses  2a  and  2b.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  2:15,  Spring  term. 
Mr.  Markle. 

Courses  in  Zoology 
second  year 

4a.  Invertebrate  Zoology 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

As  many  of  the  typical  forms  of  invertebrate  animals  will  be 
studied  and  dissected  as  time  will  permit.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  8:55, 
Professor  Dennis.  Laboratory  work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Mr.  Markle. 
Fall  term. 

4b.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A continuation  of  course  4a.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  8 :55,  Professor 
Dennis.  Laboratory  work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Mr.  Markle.  Winter  term. 

4c.  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  principal  types 
of  vertebrate  animals.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  8:55,  Professor  Dennis. 
Laboratory  work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Mr.  Markle.  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR 

$a.  Animal  Histology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A microscopic  study  of  the  animal  tissues  from  the  standpoint 
of  physiology.  Shaffer's  Essentials  of  Histology  is  the  text,  with 
Lee  and  others  for  reference.  Prerequisite,  courses  4a,  b,  and  c. 
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Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Professor  Dennis.  Laboratory  work,  W. 
F.,  10:15,  Mr.  Markle.  Fall  term. 

5b.  Cytology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  plant  and  the  animal  cell.  Text,  Wilson’s  The 
Cell  in  Its  Development  and  Inheritance.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  10:15, 
Professor  Dennis.  Laboratory  work,  W.  F.,  10:15,  Mr.  Markle. 
Winter  term. 

5c.  Embryology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick  and  pig.  Text,  Foster 
and  Balfour.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Professor  Dennis.  Labor- 
atory work,  W.  F.,  10:15,  Mr.  Markle.  Spring  term. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

6a.  Evolution.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  The  library  has  all  the 
leading  works  on  the  subject.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Fall  term.  Professor 
Dennis. 

6b.  Bacteriology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in 
the  methods  of  preparing  culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria. 
Detailed  work  is  required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria 
from  water,  milk,  etc.  Heinneman’s  Laboratory  Guide  is  used  for 
the  laboratory  work.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  11 :10,  Professor  Dennis. 
Laboratory  work,  W.  F.,  11 : 1 0,  Mr.  Markle.  Winter  term. 

6 i-2b.  The  Conquest  of  Disease.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

The  lectures  of  the  preceding  course  may  be  taken  separately. 
Tu.  Th.,  11 :10,  Winter  term.  Professor  Dennis. 

6c.  Special  Studies.  [Seniors.] 

Additional  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology  may  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  had  all  the  courses  in  the  sequence  they  are  pur- 
suing. Advanced  work  in  photomicrography,  bacteriology,  etc., 
has  been  elected  in  the  past. 
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XVIII.  Department  of  Physical  Training 

MR.  THISTLETHWAITE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
MISS  MAR  SHAFT,  DIRECTOR  OF  WOMEN'S  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD,  SUPERVISOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  and  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  and  an  outdoor 
basket-ball  and  hockey  field. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
each  student  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  engage  in  any  exces- 
sive exercise  or  to  attempt  anything  which  in  his  physical 
case  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  risk.  Before  entering  any 
of  the  prescribed  courses  each  student  is  required  to  undergo 
a physical  examination.  Physical  measurements  are  taken 
which  are  kept  on  file  by  the  department,  and  with  data  taken 
in  successive  examinations,  a complete  record  of  each  stu- 
dent is  carefully  made.  All  doubtful  cases  are  referred  to 
competent  physicians  and  corrective  exercises  prescribed 
accordingly. 

To  meet  the  requirements  in  physical  training  each 
student  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  three  hours’  pre- 
scribed exercise  per  week  under  the  direction  of  an  in- 
structor. 


Courses  for  Men 

ia,  b,  c.  Cross  Country  Running. 

Three  periods  per  week.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms. 
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2a,  b,  c.  Tennis,  Soccer , and  other  Out-door  Games. 

Daily,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms. 

3.  Football. 

Daily,  Fall  term. 

4.  Gymnastics. 

Calisthenic  drills,  setting-up  exercises  and  apparatus  work. 
Three  periods  per  week,  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

5.  Basket-ball. 

Daily,  Winter  term. 

6.  Track  and  Field  Athletics. 

Daily,  Spring  term. 

7.  Baseball. 

Daily,  Spring  term. 

8.  Lectures. 

a.  Teaching  of  athletics. 

b.  Physiology  of  exercise,  personal  hygiene,  health  culture, 
etc.  Classes  to  be  arranged  at  the  convenience  of  students. 

Courses  for  Women 

9.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  the  Swedish  system,  basket- 
ball. Fall  term. 

10.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basket-ball.  Win- 
ter term. 

11.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Tennis,  basket-ball,  and  other  outdoor  Sports.  Spring  term. 
Other  classes  will  be  formed. 
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XIX.  Department  of  Music 

MISS  GASTON,  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 
MISS  HECKER,  VIOEIN  AND  PIANO 

mr.  frier  mood,  voice 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

First,  College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
course  by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 

Second,  Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the 
department,  although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Third.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  a diploma  in 
music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano,  the  following  work  is 
required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (b)  Academic  Work; 

(c)  Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 

a.  Piano  Course; 

Preparatory  and  Intermediate  Course. 

The  preparatory  and  intermediate  piano  course  will  include  a 
thorough  foundation  in  technique,  with  a limited  number  of  Etudes 
by  Kiihner,  Eoeschorn,  Heller,  Czerny,  and  Jensen,  and  many  other 
selections  from  modern  and  classic  composers  according  to  indi- 
vidual needs. 

College  Course. 

First  Year.  Bach,  Three-voiced  Inventions ; standard  studies 
such  as  Kiihner,  V and  VI;  Czerny,  Op.  337;  sonatas  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven. 

Second  Year.  Bach,  Suites;  Handel;  dementi,  Gradus  ad 
Parnassus;  more  difficult  sonatas  by  classical  writers;  concertos  by 
Mozart,  Field,  etc. 

Third  Year.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Part  I;  Czerny,  Op. 
365 ; Chopin,  Etudes ; concertos  by  Moschelles,  Raff,  etc. 
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Fourth  Year.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Part  II;  Kullak, 
Tausig,  MacDowell,  Liszt;  concertos  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
etc. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  The  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week  and 
a minimum  of  three  hours  daily  practice. 

b.  Academic  Work 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course,  the  Academic 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  college  course  (see 
page  31),  except  that  the  five  (or  four)  unprescribed  elective 
units  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory  work  in  music. 

For  graduation  the  completion  of  90  hours’  work  is  required,  as 
follows:  English  Literature,  11  hours;  German,  21  hours;  French, 

12  hours ; Rhetoric,  6 hours ; Public  Speaking,  3 hours ; History,  8 
hours ; the  remainder  elective. 

c.  Courses  in  Harmony 

The  courses  in  Harmony  are  not  necessarily  limited  to 
four  years,  but  may  be  taken  in  less  time,  at  the  convenience 
of  student  and  instructor. 

1.  Elementary  Harmony  through  the  Dominant  Dischords. 

2.  Including  all  chord  forms,  modulations,  altered  and  mixed 
chords,  inharmonic  embellishments  and  figuration. 

3.  Lectures  on  Musical  Form,  analytic  study  in  Counter-point, 
and  the  larger  forms  of  Composition. 

4.  Lectures,  on  the  general  history  of  Music,  or  special  eras  in 
musical  history. 

5.  Lectures  on  the  appreciation  of  Music. 

d.  Commencement  Recitae 

A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candidate  in 
the  Senior  year. 
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Courses  in  Singing 

In  the  Vocal  Department  the  following  studies  will  be  pur- 
sued : Correct  breathing,  tone  placing  and  focus,  distinct  enuncia- 

tion, resonance  exercises,  Marchesi,  Concone  I,  II,  III,  Borriss,  Bor- 
dogni,  Lamperti,  etc.  Masterpieces  of  vocalization : Schubert, 

Schumann,  Mendelssohn.  Modern  songs:  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  composers.  Ballads,  oratorio,  operatic  airs,  and  recita- 
tives. 

The  full  course  leading  to  a diploma  includes : first,  Piano 

course  through  the  Freshman  year;  second,  Harmony,  two  years, 
and  History  of  Music;  third,  the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for 
the  Piano  course,  except  that  four  terms  of  Public  Speaking  are 
required;  fourth,  at  least  four  years  of  vocal  training.  (It  is, 
however,  not  alone  a question  of  time,  but  depends  to  a great  ex- 
tent upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  student,  and  only  such  students 
as  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory  degree  of  perfection  will  be  en- 
titled to  a diploma.)  A graduating  recital  is  also  required. 

Vioein  Course 

Preparatory . 

Violin  methods  by  Dancla,  Wohlfahrt,  Schubert,  Listemann. 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  first  position.  Easy  studies  and  pieces  by 
Kayser,  Hofmann,  Danbe,  Hermann,  etc. 

Intermediate. 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  positions.  Studies  by  Mazas,  Schra- 
dieck,  Dont.  Concertos  and  pieces  by  Seitz,  Hollander,  Singelee,  etc. 

Advanced. 

Violin  school  of  David.  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorilli.  Con- 
certos and  pieces  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  David,  Wieniawski,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
courses  in  Harmony  and  History  of  Music,  and  must  take  the  pre- 
paratory piano  course. 
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Expenses 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week : 


Miss  Gaston  : 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) $24.00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks) 22.00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks) 22.00 

Miss  Hecker: 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) $18.00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks) 16.50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks) 16.50 

Mr.  Friermood  : 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) $36.00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks) 33.00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks) 33.00 


Private  lessons  of  one  half-hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at 
one-half  the  above  rate.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much 
more  rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  in- 
crease in  preparation.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School 
Music,  in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six 
(two  45-minute  periods  a week),  per  term,  $5.00. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as 
Piano  lessons. 

Private  lessons  in  Voice,  $1.00  per  lesson  in  case  three 
students  join  a class  for  an  hour. 

Chorus  singing,  per  term,  $1.00. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practice  as  fol- 
lows : Six  hours  a week,  per  term,  $2.00;  twelve  hours  a 

week,  per  term,  $3.75 ; eighteen  hours  a week,  per  term, 
$5.25 ; twenty-four  hours  a week,  per  term,  $6.50. 
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Library  Science 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  candi- 
dates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider  cul- 
ture and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  informa- 
tion, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a library. 
It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  college  disci- 
pline enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  precision  and 
steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result  of 
a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for  the 
professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarianship, 
the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested: 

First,  The  prescribed  subjects  required  of  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second , Regular  college  courses,  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work. 

Description  of  Courses 

1.  Language . 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Essay,  Fiction,  Poetics,  English  and  American  Poetry,  Philos- 
ophy of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England, 
United  States  History,  Historical  Method. 
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4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school,  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new,  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 

Pre-Medicag  Course 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  requires 
or  recommends  for  entrance,  work  in  English,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  at  least  one  language.  This  asso- 
ciation allows  the  granting  of  “subject”  credit  for  advanced 
standing,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  student  who  has 
anticipated  in  his  baccalaureate  course  any  part  of  the  med- 
ical course  to  substitute  therefor  additional  or  more  ad- 
vanced medical  studies.  Students  so  choosing  can  confine 
their  courses  to  pre-medical  work  at  Earlham  and  thereby 
increase  their  efficiency  very  much. 

Coeeege  Courses  eor  Teachers 

For  several  years  past,  college  courses  have  been  given 
in  the  City  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  Col- 
lege Faculty,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of 
public  schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced 
study  and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college 
classes.  This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
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college  work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses 
presented,  the  hours  of  the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all 
such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance  and  interest 
have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be  continued  in 
the  future  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

Coeeege  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  college 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  During 
the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers  of 
our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the  college. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  college  classes : The  Ionian,  conducted  by 
the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the 
young  women-  The  societies  have  large,  well  furnished 
rooms  in  Lindley  Hall  They  have  each  a carefully  selected 
library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  proceeds  of 
a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former  con- 
tains 1,600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlhamite 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite.  There  is  an  edito- 
rial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who  are 
elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  pages,  de- 
voted to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial  matter  and 
college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  college  journals. 
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Departmental,  Clubs 

THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB 

A working  club,  formed  from  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin  and  Greek,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the 
year.  A study  is  made  each  year  of  some  topic  connected 
with  classical  history,  literature,  or  life,  or  of  the  current 
classical  periodicals.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however, 
little  extra  work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members 
prepare  numerous  short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most 
important  supplement  to  the  regular  work.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  entirely  informal. 

THE  ANGLICAN  CLUB 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  de- 
signed to  afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in 
the  study  and  production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough 
investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more  thorough  culture 
of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  interested  in  science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific 
courses.  Papers  are  prepared  on  general  scientific  subjects, 
and  reviews  are  given  of  scientific  articles  of  general  interest 
in  current  magazines.  A general  discussion  follows  the  pre- 
sentation of  a paper  or  review. 

THE  GERMAN  CLUB 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
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classes  opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking,  writing  and 
hearing  German.  Topics  from  daily  German  life,  legends, 
literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated  in  brief  papers 
and  oral  discussions. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class  has 
representatives  in  the  primary  contest  held  at  the  college 
during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first 
place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State  Ora- 
torical Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  PRESS  CLUB 

The  Earlham  College  Press  Club  was  founded  in  the 
Winter  term  of  1909.  It  is  a member  of  the  Indiana  Inter- 
collegiate Press  Association,  and  is  the  publisher  of  The 
Earlham  Press , the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  college.  Each 
of  the  three  leading  Indianapolis  newspapers  is  represented 
in  the  club  as  well  as  two  Richmond  dailies.  The  members 
are  also  active  in  other  college  interests.  Membership  is  by 
invitation  of  the  club  to  men  of  the  college. 

THE.  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Athletic  Association  has  under  its  direction,  the 
football,  basket-ball,  baseball  and  track  athletics  of  the  col- 
lege. Membership  is  open  to  all  students  and  members  of 
the  Faculty.  To  meet  the  financial  requirements  for  all 
games,  a fee  of  $1.25  per  term  for  each  student  of  the  col- 
lege is  charged.  This  fee  is  placed  on  the  student's  expense 
account  in  the  Treasurer’s  office,  and  tickets  which  cover  the 
athletics  of  each  term  are  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
college. 
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THE  SUMMER  TERM 


The  Summer  Term  Faculty 

Robert  L.  'Kelly,  President. 

William  O.  Mendenhall,  Director  of  the  Summer  term;  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

J.  HerschEl  Coffin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
Harlow  LindlEy,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

John  D.  Rea,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  French. 

William  N.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English. 

Roderick  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Edwin  P.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Mary  A.  J.  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Laura  E.  Gaston,  Instructor  in  Piano. 


The  Summer  Term 

The  greatly  increased  attendance  at  EarlhanTs  recent 
Summer  terms  indicates  that  the  work  offered  meets  the 
requirements  of  students.  Not  only  will  regular  college 
work  be  offered  as  heretofore,  but  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded for  high  school  work  and  professional  work  for 
teachers. 


Coitege  Credits 

Regular  college  credits  are  given  for  successful  work 
done  in  college  subjects,  including  professional  work,  during 
the  Summer  term,  on  the  basis  of  one  hour's  credit  for  each 
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two  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Not  more  than  ten  hours’ 
college  credit  can  be  allowed  for  six  week’s  work  of  the 
Summer  term.  Students  are  advised  to  take  eight  hours’ 
credit. 

High  School  Work 

Classes  are  organized  each  Summer  term  for  high 
school  students.  Credit  is  given  for  this  work  on  the  basis 
of  one-half  of  an  entrance  unit  of  credit  for  ten  recitation 
hours  per  week,  and  one-fourth  of  a unit  for  five  recitation 
hours  per  week. 

Professional  Training 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages,  provision  is 
made  for  professional  training.  The  College  is  accredited 
for  the  work  of  all  classes  of  teachers  provided  for  in  the 
law. 

Public  School  Music 

Miss  Ida  Peterson,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Bluffton 
(Indiana)  public  schools,  will  again  have  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic school  music.  She  is  well  trained  for  her  work,  having 
taken  piano,  harmony  and  theory  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music,  and  public  school  music  with  Miss  Julia  E.  Crane, 
of  the  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School.  The  course  will 
consist  of  work  in  rote  singing,  notation  and  terminology, 
and  work  with  the  children  in  the  observation  school. 

Library  Facilities 

The  Educational  Library  of  Earlham  College  is  very 
complete.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctively  strong  features  of 
the  educational  department.  The  teacher  will  not  only  have 
access  to  the  extensive  literature  of  his  chosen  profession, 
but  he  will  pursue  his  studies  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
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equipped  libraries  to  be  found  among  American  colleges. 
He  will,  incidentally,  gain  much  useful  information  regard- 
ing modern  methods  of  handling  and  using  books. 

The  Library  School 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  Library 
School  of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  which 
is  held  annually  at  Earlham,  beginning  June  26.  Special  an- 
nouncement of  this  school  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of 
this  bulletin. 

Manual  Training 

Manual  Training  has  come  to  be  a prominent  subject  in 
the  Public  School  system.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  want  to  teach  the  subject  of  “wood  work,”  special  ad- 
vantages will  be  offered  to  Summer  School  students.  The 
shop  is  well  equipped  with  individual  benches  and  sets  of 
tools.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  doing  the 
shop  work  as  well  as  in  organizing  courses  and  equipping 
shops  with  tools  and  material.  (See  Department  of 
Physics.) 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 
I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

<?.  Ethics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  with  some  at- 
tention to  its  historical  development.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present,  in 
the  light  of  the  best  ethical  theory.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:55.  Professor 
Coffin. 
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4.  Logic  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ment and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of 
logical  arguments  with  the  view  of  detecting  fallacies,  both  in  de- 
ductive and  inductive  reasoning.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10.  Professor 
Coffin. 

II.  Courses  in  Education 

5c.  Science  of  Education.  4 hrs. 

The  course  attempts  to  show  the  method  by  which  education 
ought  to  proceed,  and  the  psychological  principles  upon  which 
method  is  based.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10.  Professor  Coffin. 

6c.  Art  of  Teaching.  4 hrs. 

The  various  problems  arising  in  the  management  of  a class- 
room will  be  discussed.  Such  subjects  as  play,  discipline,  punish- 
ment, incentives,  etc.,  will  furnish  topics  for  readings,  reports,  and 
discussions.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  2:15.  Professor  Coffin. 

8.  Courses  in  Special  Pedagogy.  3 hrs. 

In  connection  with  these  courses,  one  hour  per  week  will  be 
given  to  observation  in  the  Richmond  schools. 

a.  The  teaching  of  science,  based  upon  physics  and  biology. 
Professor  Morrison. 

b.  The  teaching  of  language,  based  upon  Latin  and  German. 
Professor  Rea. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

1 a.  Psychology. 

An  introductory  course  in  psychology,  based  upon  text,  outside 
readings,  discussions  and  demonstrations. 

2.  Ethics. 

The  course  which  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  Spring  term  will 
be  repeated. 

Only  one  of  the  above  named  courses  will  be  given.  That  one 
will  be  given  which  satisfies  the  greater  demand. 
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II.  Courses  in  Education 
Public  School  Music. 

Rote  singing,  notation  and  terminology,  and  work  with  chil- 
dren in  the  observation  school.  Miss  Ida  Peterson. 

Principles  of  Education. 

A general  course  in  educational  theory.  Open  to  all  students ; 
designed  especially  for  those  who  desire  to  do  a part  of  the  required 
work  for  teachers.  Professor  Coffin. 

Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  FINDLEY 

The  need  of  History  teachers,  trained  for  their  work, 
is  increasingly  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  them, 
and  this  feeling  of  need  is  increasing  the  demand.  It  is  no 
longer  taken  for  granted  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  His- 
tory. The  importance  of  the  subject  in  a scheme  of  educa- 
tion is  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the  call  for  prepared 
teachers  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 

The  teacher  of  History  needs  a knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  needs  to  know  its  nature  and  value  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument,  and  he  needs  to  know  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it  so  that  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  The  Department 
of  History  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the  student  in  meet- 
ing these  needs. 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

ic.  Modern  European  History.  4 hrs. 

The  course  in  European  History  beginning  with  the  year  1713 
and  leading  on  through  the  Modern  Period.  Open  to  all  students. 

5c.  United  States  History.  3 hrs. 

A course  in  United  States  History,  covering  the  period  from 
1860  on.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  year’s  work  in  Euro- 
pean History  or  its  equivalent. 
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[3.  Roman  History.  3 hrs  j 

This  course,  announced  for  the  Spring  term  of  1912,  will  not 
be  given. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

A study  of  the  rise  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  France;  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  decentralization,  and  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  in  Germany;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy in  England. 

This  course  is  not  a duplication  of  any  of  the  work  in  History 
1,  and  is  recommended  for  teachers  of  European  History  in  high 
schools. 

American  Colonial  History. 

The  course  deals  with  the  causes  and  motives  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  America;  the  claims  arising  from  these  discoveries;  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  American  colonies, 
especially  those  of  the  English  ; and  the  chief  facts  leading  to  the 
American  Revolution. 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

A study  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States 
during  the  first  century  of  its  history  in  the  light  of  the  treaties 
made  with  foreign  nations.  In  this  connection  a study  will  be  made 
of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  may  be  credited  in  either  History  or  Economics 
and  Political  Science. 

Only  one  of  the  last  two  courses  outlined  above  will  be  given, 
depending  upon  the  demands  of  the  students  for  the  work. 

Department  of  Greek  and  Latin 

PROFESSOR  REA 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
desiring  courses  in  either  college  or  high  school  work. 
Classes  will  ordinarily  not  be  organized  for  less  than  four 
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students.  In  general  the  courses  offered  will  be  selected 
from  the  list  given  below. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Language. 

A teachers’  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  high  school 
language  work,  intended  for  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  or 
German. 

2.  Greek  Drama  in  English. 

No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required  for  this  course.  It  is  in- 
tended for  those  who,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
feel  that  some  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  is  desirable  as 
part  of  a liberal  education.  Ten  or  twelve  representative  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  will  be  read  in 
the  best  available  verse  translations.  Lectures  on  the  Attic  drama 
and  its  relations  to  earlier  and  later  literatures. 

3.  Latin. 

A reading  course  in  Latin  for  which  college  credit  will  be 
given.  The  work  probably  to  be  chosen  from  Livy,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
or  Pliny,  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  applying  for  the  work. 

4.  Latin. 

A course  for  high  school  students  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  or  Vergil. 


Department  of  Modern  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CHARGES 
MRS.  BALEARD 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 
Courses  in  German 

2c.  Wilhelm  Tell.  4 hrs. 

The  course  includes  also  modern  prose  and  composition.  Open 
to  students  having  24  hours’  college  credit. 


3c.  Modern  Drama. 

Open  to  students  having  32  hours’  college  credit. 


3 hrs. 
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6c.  Faust.  3 hrs. 

Open  to  students  having  36  hours’  college  credit. 

8.  Teachers’  Course  in  German.  2 hrs. 

Open  to  students  expecting  to  teach  in  high  schools. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

German. 

Courses  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  who 
apply  for  the  work,  no  class  being  formed  with  less  than  four 
members.  The  small  size  of  classes  will  make  it  possible  to  em- 
phasize both  oral  and  written  expression  in  German.  This  will  be 
done  in  all  classes. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  a course  in  Composition  and  Conversation , 
especially  for  present  and  prospective  high  school  teachers  of  Ger- 
man, and  to  make  this  as  practically  helpful  as  possible  in  the 
meeting  of  class-room  problems. 

French. 

Courses  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  in  French 
Literature  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

Spanish. 

A course  in  Spanish  will  be  offered  (if  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  it),  corresponding  practically  to  the  first  term’s  work  of 
the  regular  college  year.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  a few 
simple  stories.  Mrs.  Ballard. 


Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBL00D 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

PROFESSOR  TRUEBEOOD 

Two  courses  selected  from  the  subjects  listed  below  will 
be  given  in  the  Summer  term,  subject  to  demand. 
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ia.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Text:  Woodbridge;  supplemented  by  illustrative  studies 

(whole  dramas)  from  Shakespeare  and  the  ancient  classics. 

2b.  Recent  Drama. 

Whole  dramas  from  Ibsen,  Bjornsen,  Phillips,  Moody,  Maeter- 
linck, Hauptmann,  Van  Dyck. 

6.  Comparative  Drama. 

Alternative  studies  (whole  dramas)  in  the  Shakespearean  and 
the  Greek  classical  groups. 

5.  Emerson. 

A course  in  the  Essays  of  Emerson. 

3.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom. 

A practical  course  in  the  Syntax  of  English  Idioms,  adapted 
to  the  common  needs  of  teachers  and  college  students. 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT 

Three  courses,  selected  from  the  subjects  listed  below, 
will  be  given  in  the  Summer  term,  according  to  the  demand. 
The  course  in  Rhetoric  will  meet  four  periods  a week — good 
for  two  hours’  college  credit — and  can  thus  be  easily  fitted 
in  with  other  longer  courses. 

2c.  Poets. 

A study  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  poets:  Tennyson, 

Browning,  Arnold,  with  rapid  review  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury poets,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats. 

ic.  The  Novel. 

Text:  Perry’s  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  Novels  critically 

studied. 

3.  Chaucer. 

Text:  The  Oxford  Students'  Chaucer. 

4.  Milton. 

Text:  The  Oxford  Milton. 
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i.  Rhetoric. 

Practice  in  English  Composition,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
class.  Themes,  lectures,  conferences. 


Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

ic.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hrs. 

Ingomar  and  other  classic  plays  are  studied,  parts  are  assigned 
to  members  of  the  class  and  the  plays  are  produced  on  the  stage. 
The  principles  of  utterance,  worked  out  in  Courses  la  and  b,  are 
applied.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55. 

3.  Bible  Readings.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity,  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Extempore  address  is  emphasized.  Topics  from  Biblical  History 
and  characters  are  assigned  and  students  speak  from  these.  Tu. 
Th.,  8:00. 

7.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  mas- 
terpiece orations.  Original  oration  required.  Text  book,  Rhetoric 
of  Oratory , Shurter.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

1.  Introductory  Public  Speaking. 

Study  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Work  on  English  sounds — 
articulation,  enunciation.  Practical  work  in  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary. Correct  use  of  commonly  mispronounced  words.  The  basis 
of  readings  in  the  course  is  standard  American  orations,  including 
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Webster,  Phillips,  Grady,  and  others.  The  best  productions  from 
these  orators  are  analyzed  and  the  best  parts  committed  and  de- 
livered. Other  prose  and  poetical  selections  will  be  studied  also. 

2.  Vocal  Expression. 

Elements  of  Quality,  Force,  Pitch  and  Time.  Principles  of 
action  applied  to  selections  in  delivery.  Original  oration.  Fulton 
and  Trueblood’s  Practical  Elocution  and  Standard  Selections.  Spe- 
cial selections  from  Riley,  Kipling,  and  Van  Dyke. 

3.  Shakespeare. 

A critical  study  and  readings  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest, and  King  Lear , and  Van  Dyke’s  House  of  Rimmon. 

Note:  Any  student  wishing  private  work  in  readings  and  reci- 
tations can  make  arrangements  for  same  by  applying  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

A.  Solid  Geometry.  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in 
space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  the  sphere;  with  numerous 
original  exercises.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  1 :20. 

6.  Insurance.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  financial  transactions,  life  insurance,  and  sta- 
tistics to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  gen- 
eral student.  Prerequisite:  College  Algebra.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES. 

Such  of  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  as  the  demand 
seems  to  justify. 

1.  Arithmetic.  (Teacher’s  Course.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students. 
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2.  Algebra.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 

j.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  comprises  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  demon- 
strate original  exercises. 

4.  Solid  Geometry. 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in 
Wentworth. 

5.  College  Algebra. 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  or  two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and  de- 
terminants. Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  representa- 
tion of  functions. 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae  and  the 
solution  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course. 

7.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  As- 
tronomy and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  warm, 
clear  evenings  of  July  make  the  summer  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  a study  of  the  stars.  The  class  will  have  frequent  access  to  the 
observatory.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  this 
course  who  have  not  had  Plane  Trigonometry. 
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Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON. 

The  regular  work  in  Physics  is  designed  with  three 
ideas  in  view.  First,  to  give  students  a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  Physics.  Second,  to  fit  students  for  teaching 
the  subject  in  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools. 
Third,  to  prepare  students  for  pursuing  studies  in  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools.  During  the  Summer  term  special 
attention  is  given  to  those  students  preparing  to  teach.  Text, 
lecture  and  laboratory  methods  are  used. 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES. 

ia.  ia 1.  Methods  in  Science  Teaching.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  plan  to  teach  science  in  high  school  and  academies.  As- 
signed readings,  discussions  and  observation  in  the  Richmond  and 
Centerville  high  schools. 

Days  and  hours  of  recitaiton  to  be  selected. 

ic.  General  Physics.  4 hrs. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  text  and  laboratory 
work.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00. 

2c.  Electricity.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  See  Catalog,  page  84.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15. 

Sc.  Physical  Chemistry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  See  Catalog,  page  85.  Tu.  Th.,  11 :10. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES. 
ia.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  elementary  course.  This  course  is  especially  adapted 
to  those  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  high  schools.  It  includes  lec- 
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tures  and  laboratory  work.  Millikan  and  Gale’s  First  Course  in 
Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used. 

i.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures,  text  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  elementary 
Physics. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. 

Under  this  course  arrangements  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  Physics  and  Trig- 
onometry. 

Manual  Training. 

First  Year. 

1 , 2 , 3.  Bench  Work  in  Wood. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :45  and  2:35  p.  m.  Spring  and  Summer  terms. 

Second  Year. 


4.  Wood  Turning. 

M.  W.  F.,  1:45  and  2:35  p.  m.  Spring  and  Summer  terms. 

5,  6.  Metal  Working. 

Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering  and  polishing  of  metals ; 
elementary  lathe  work  and  screw  cutting.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :45  and  2 :35 
p.  m.  Spring  and  Summer  terms. 

Note:  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  subjects  in  the  Depart- 

ment of  Physics  during  the  Summer  term,  and  find  that  they  have 
conflicts  in  their  schedule  of  recitations  should  consult  with  the 
instructor  in  Physics.  These  conflicts  can  usually  be  adjusted. 

Botany. 

This  course  will  include  a systematic  study  of  a few  typical 
plants  from  the  standpoint  of  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
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Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES. 

1.  General  Geology.  3 hrs. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts,  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock 
specimens.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55. 

Sb.  Physiography.  3 hrs. 

This  course  includes  a brief  study  of  vulcanism  and  diastro- 
phism  with  special  reference  to  the  resulting  topographic  forms, 
and  a more  extended  study  of  those  atmospheric  conditions  which 
are  most  directly  related  to  the  geologic  activities  on  the  earth’s 
surface.  M.  W.  F.,  11 :10. 

p.  Historical  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  8,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites : Courses  5a,  b,  and  8,  or  their  equivalents.  See 

College  Catalog,  page  91.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10  p.  m. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES. 

No  courses  in  Geology  are  offered  at  the  College  in  the  Sum- 
mer term.  Field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  is,  however, 
offered  to  a limited  number  of  advanced  students.  Arrangements 
for  the  work  must  be  made  in  advance  with  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment. 
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Department  of  Music 

MISS  GASTON,  PIANO. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES. 

Students  will  be  registered  in  music  upon  the  same  basis  as 
during  the  other  College  terms.  Miss  Gaston’s  charges  are  $1.00  per 
half  hour  lesson,  for  private  lessons. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  register  for  at  least  six  lessons 
for  the  Summer  term.  Many  will  wish  to  take  two  lessons  per 
week. 


Expenses 

Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tuition  charges  for  all  courses,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  for  each 
hour  of  recitation  a week  for  six  weeks. 

2.  Laboratory  fees.  Physics,  $1.00  for  two  hours’  credit; 
$2.00  for  four  hours’  credit. 

Board. 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitories  for  the  six 
weeks  of  the  Summer  term  is  $25,  in  advance,  two  students 
to  each  room.  These  figures  include  cost  of  furnished  room, 
meals,  light,  heat,  and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

Board  by  the  day,  $1.00;  by  the  week,  $5.00. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  dormitories  must  engage 
rooms  in  advance , or  run  the  risk  of  being  disappointed. 
The  Earlham  boarding  privileges  are  in  great  demand.  The 
College  has  its  own  farm  from  which  comes  the  daily  supply 
of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  table 
board  is  wholesome  and  first-class.  And  yet,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, the  prices  are  remarkably  reasonable,  for  these  days 
of  expensive  living. 
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In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the 
dormitories,  or  to  board  themselves,  assistance  will  be  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  finding  suitable  places. 

Students  should  bring  their  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Public  Library  Commission  o e Indiana. 

The  Eleventh  Summer  School  for  Librarians  will  be 
held  at  Earlham  College,  June  26  to  August  6,  1912.  Only 
those  will  be  admitted  who  have  had  a four  years’  high 
school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  are  filling  library 
positions,  or  are  under  definite  appointment  to  them.  Teach- 
ers who  have  the  care  of  school  libraries  will  be  considered 
eligible. 

Instructors. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  Director. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  A.  B. ; John  Crerar  Library,  1907 ; 
New  York  State  Library  School,  1907-08;  Assistant  Purdue 
University  Library,  1908-09;  Secretary  and  State  Organizer 
Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana.  1909-. 

Carrie  E.  Scott,  Head  Instructor. 

Indiana  University,  A.  B. ; Indiana  State  Library,  1903-04  ; 
New  York  State  Library  School,  1905-06;  Pittsburg  Carnegie 
Library,  1906-07 ; Assistant  Organizer  Public  Library  Com- 
mission of  Indiana,  1907-. 

Ora  Williams. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Butler  College;  Madison  Free 
Public  Library,  1907-08;  Wisconsin  Library  School,  1909;  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library,  1909-10;  Librarian  Cumminsville  Branch 
Library,  Cincinnati,  1910-11;  Assistant  Organizer  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  of  Indiana,  191-. 

William  Murray  Hepburn. 

Dalhousie,  M.  A.;  New  York  State  Library  School,  B.  L.  S., 
1903;  Assistant  Reference  Librarian  John  Crerar  Library,  Chi- 
cago, 1903-04;  Librarian  Purdue  University,  1904-. 

A number  of  well-known  library  workers  will  visit  the  Library 
School  and  lecture  during  the  summer  session. 
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Course  oe  Study . 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  These 
will  be  supplemented  by  practical  work  with  books,  subjected 
to  daily  revision.  About  eight  hours  each  day  will  be  re- 
quired for  study  and  lectures.  'The  books  used  in  the 
practice  work  will  include  a special  collection  owned  by  the 
Public  Library  Commission,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Earlham 
College  library. 

Cataloging. 

The  preparation  of  a dictionary  card  catalogue  covering  author, 
title  and  simple  subject  entries,  analytics  and  cross  references,  will 
receive  attention.  Practice  will  be  given  in  ordering  and  adapting 
for  use  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards.  Twenty  Lectures.  Miss 
Williams. 

Classification. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  classification,  in  general  use  in  libraries, 
will  be  taught.  Practical  work  in  classifying  books  will  be  afforded 
with  special  reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  most  important 
classes.  Twelve  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Work  with  Children. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  planning  and  equipment  of  the 
children’s  room;  aids  and  principles  in  the  selection  of  juvenile 
books ; reference  work  with  schools ; story  hour  in  the  library ; 
bulletin  and  picture  work.  Twelve  books  will  be  required  to  be 
read  and  one  book  review  given  by  each  student.  A collection  of 
one  hundred  children’s  books  in  recomxnended  editions  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  this  work  and  will  be  supplemented  by  a collec- 
tion of  new  books  recommended  on  the  A.  L.  A.  Book  list.  Ten 
lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Reference  Work. 

The  library  of  Earlham  College  contains  many  valuable  works 
of  reference.  These  will  be  studied  and  compared  and  the  class 
will  be  directed  to  other  authorities.  Practical  reference  problems 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  work.  There  will  be  two  lectures  on  gov- 
ernment documents.  Ten  lectures.  Mr.  Hepburn. 
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Book  Selection. 

This  course  will  comprise  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of 
book  selection  and  the  most  important  aids  to  be  used.  Special 
lectures  on  books  in  the  different  classes  will  be  given  by  visiting 
librarians.  An  extensive  problem  in  the  selection  of  books  for  a 
small  library  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  Ten  lectures. 
Mr.  Milam  and  others. 

A dministration. 

The  lectures  on  administration  will  cover  such  subjects  as  the 
business  side  of  the  library;  relation  of  librarian  to  the  trustees; 
rules  and  regulations ; advertising  the  library,  and  library  extension. 
Most  of  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  by  visiting  librarians.  Ten 
lectures. 

Book  Numbers. 

Cutter-Sanborn  alphabetic  order  tables  will  be  used  for  as- 
signing book  numbers.  Three  lectures.  Miss  Williams. 

Loans. 

Charging  systems,  adapted  to  large  and  small  libraries,  will  be 
illustrated  by  appropriate  supplies.  The  respective  merits  of  several 
systems  will  be  presented,  and  talks  given  concerning  needs  of  indi- 
vidual libraries.  Three  lectures.  Miss  Scott. 

Order  and  Accession. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  lectures  on  the  preparation  of 
order  lists,  checking  accounts,  accession  and  shelf-list  records,  an- 
nual inventories,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  preparation  of  books 
for  the  shelves,  etc.  Four  lectures.  Miss  Williams. 

Binding. 

Binding  materials,  their  cost  and  durability,  preparation  of 
records  of  books  sent  to  the  bindery,  mending  of  books,  when  not 
to  mend  books,  etc.,  will  form  part  of  the  instruction.  Two  lec- 
tures. 

Library  Handwriting. 

As  the  six  weeks’  course  will  not  admit  of  the  acquirement  of 
any  proficiency  in  library  handwriting,  each  accepted  applicant  is 
advised  to  practice  it  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  For  direc- 
tion see  Simplified  Library  School  Rules,  pages  78-82. 
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There  will  also  be  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  trade  biblio- 
graphy, library  buildings  and  furnishings,  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, traveling  libraries,  etc. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  one  or  more  general  seminars  will 
be  held  for  the  free  discussion  of  miscellaneous  topics. 

Certificates 

Those  who  perform  the  work  of  the  six  weeks  satisfac- 
torily, pass  the  final  examinations,  and  show  that  they  have 
the  personal  qualifications  necessary  in  successful  library 
work,  will  be  granted  certificates.  The  Public  Library  Com- 
mission does  not  obtain  positions  for  those  taking  the  course 
in  the  Summer  School  for  Librarians,  which  is  designed  for 
those  actually  in  library  positions,  and  who  are  therefore  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  seeking  them.  The  Commission, 
however,  will  be  glad  to  recommend  those  who  hold  certifi- 
cates, whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

General  Information 

The  instruction  is  free  to  librarians  and  assistants  in 
Indiana.  A tuition  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  those  who 
come  from  outside  the  state.  The  price  of  board  and  room 
in  the  dormitories  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  Ex- 
penses for  necessary  supplies  and  books  will  be  from  $5 
to  $12. 

The  lectures  and  recitations  will  be  in  the  library  school 
study  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  library.  One 
section  of  the  girls’  dormitory  will  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  library  school  girls. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Summer  School 
for  Librarians,  address 

CARL  H.  MILAM, 
Secretary , Public  Library  Commission. 
104  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Boarding 

Students  board  in  the  college  dormitories  or  in  private 
families,  at  their  option. 

The  college  dormitories,  Earlharn  Hall  and  Bundy  Hall, 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  boarding-students.  The  build- 
ings are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
students  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  buildings. 
Study  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  furnished,  but 
are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  in 
the  dining  room.  A number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
reside  within  the  college  and  board  at  the  same  tables  with 
the  students.  It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and  students 
with  good  and  acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable 
rate,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences, 
and  advantages  of  a Christian  home. 

Because  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term , the  dormitories  will  close  to  students  Wednesday  after- 
noon of  Commencement  week.  Exceptions  will  be  made , if 
necessary , in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  unusual  dis- 
tance. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlharn  Hall  or  Bundy  Flail 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels,  and  napkins.  A reason- 
able amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the  college  laundry 
for  students  boarding  in  the  Halls;  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  Summer  term  students. 

A graduate  nurse  of  long  and  successful  experience,  is 
employed  by  the  college,  whose  services  are  free  to  students 
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boarding  in  the  dormitories,  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness. 
For  extraordinary  care  a reasonable  charge  is  made.  All 
students  seriously  ill  will  be  sent  home  if  able  to  go,  or  to 
the  hospital  in  the  city  where  the  best  attention  can  be 
given.  All  contagious  diseases  are  cared  for  at  the  conta- 
gious hospital.  In  all  cases,  nominal  fees  are  charged  for 
drugs  and  hospital  supplies. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  college  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  taking- 
meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  rooms  in  the  dormito- 
ries, they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the  register  in  the 
office  in  Earlham  Hall.  A strict  observance  of  this  regula- 
tion is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath  rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dormitories. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  of  the  college  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  the  dormitories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any 
other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

The  dormitories  are  not  open  for  students  during  any 
of  the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board  cover 
the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close  of  the 
examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remaining  later, 
will  be  charged  extra.  No  deductions  are  made  for  week- 
end absences. 
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Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
college  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  or  mani- 
fests an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detrimental  to 
others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  he  will  be  privately 
dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormitory 
lights  will  be  turned  off  at  10:30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  dormitories  constitute  a board  of 
control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department  of 
the  college,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to  sus- 
pend any  student  from  residence  in  the  dormitories  when- 
ever his  or  her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such  action 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  college 
buildings  or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  college,  resulting 
from  wilfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  perpetrator  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
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Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  college. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  residing 
in  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitations  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  designed 
to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their  character, 
and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such  variety  and 
interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a pleasure  rather 
than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  in  their  own  homes  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  religious  services  at  the  college  on  Sab- 
bath morning.  A record  of  non-attendance  is  entered  upon 
the  permanent  card  and  becomes  a part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  the  student.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer 
meeting  is  held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon 
which  is  voluntary. 

Reeigious  Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  majority  are 
members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  promote  interest 
in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within  the  college. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promoting  good  fellow- 
ship among  the  students. 

Bibee  Ceasses  oe  the  Associations 

The  Bible  classes  are  recognized  as  a very  important 
feature  of  the  college  work,  and  are  well  supported.  During 
the  last  year  classes  have  been  maintained  in  “The  Life  of 
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Christ,”  “Old  Testament  Characters,”  “New  Studies  in 
Acts,”  “Work  and  Teaching  of  the  Earlier  Prophets,”  and 
“The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.”  A few  changes 
are  being  made  which  will  draw  the  students  into  a closer 
relationship  with  the  West  Richmond  Friends  Church,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  train  them  in  the  actual  service  of 
efficient  Christian  leadership. 

Mission  Study  Department 

The  interest  in  Mission  Study  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  and  has  led  a majority  of  the 
students  to  a systematic  and  beneficial  study  of  real  condi- 
tions in  the  non-Christian  world.  The  following  courses 
were  conducted : “India  Awakening,”  “The  Uplift  of 

China,”  “The  Challenge  of  the  City,”  “The  Decisive  Hour 
of  Christian  Missions,”  “New  China,”  “Medical  Missions,” 
“Japanese  Missions,”  and  a Mission  Study  Reading  Circle. 
It  has  been  the  intention  of  these  courses  to  give  students  a 
wider  horizon  from  which  to  select  a life-work,  and  an  op- 
portunity intelligently  to  consider  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  foreign  lands. 

Coeeege  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  college,  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully  into 
account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 
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Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  among  the  most 
capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found  employ- 
ment in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a large  part 
of  their  college  expenses.  But  students  from  a distance  are 
not  advised  to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance 
from  what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one 
full  term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable, 
energetic  students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall 
or  Bundy  Hall 


Fall  term  $90.00 

Winter  term  90.00 

Spring  term  90.00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  132),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  in  all  subjects,  except  Music.  This  also  includes 
the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical  Training,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country  offers  equal 
advantages  at  less  cost. 

Tuition  Charges  to  Students  Not  Boarding  at  Earlham 
Hall  or  Bundy  Hall 


Fall  term  $25.00 

Winter  term  25.00 

Spring  term  25.00 


A fee  of  $1.25  each  term  is  charged  each  student,  the 
payment  of  which  carries  with  it  free  admission  to  all  “stu- 
dent affairs/’  i.  e.,  athletic  and  public  speaking  events. 
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For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  105. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  page  126. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charge  whatever  is  made  except:  (1)  a fee 

of  $3.00  to  students  in  Surveying  3a;  a fee  of  $2.00  in  Sur- 
veying 3c;  (2)  a fee  of  $2.00  per  term  to  students  in  the 
Biological  Laboratory;  (3)  a fee  of  $2.00  per  term  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Physics  Laboratory ; (4)  Chemical  Laboratory 
fees,  as  follows : A fee  of  $3.00  per  term  for  each  course 

in  laboratory  work ; a deposit  of  $2.00  per  term  to  cover  the 
cost  of  replacing  broken  apparatus,  the  unused  balance  of 
which  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term;  (5)  a fee  of  $2.00 
per  term  to  students  taking  courses  1,  2,  3a,  3b,  6,  7,  8,  or  9, 
in  Geology;  (6)  a demonstration  fee  of  $1.00  per  term  for 
students  taking  Psychology;  (7)  a fee  of  $2.00  per  term 
for  students  taking  Mechanical  Manipulation;  (8)  a gradu- 
ation fee  of  $5.00;  (9)  an  extra  charge  of  $7.00  a term  when 
a student  in  Earlham  Hall  is  allowed  to  room  alone;  (10)  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents  a day  for  delay  or  change  of  registration 
(see  page  39);  (11)  a fee  of  $5.00  each  for  special  ex- 
aminations, proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library  Fund;  (12)  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or 
other  heavy  piece  of  baggage  to  the  college  or  the  railroad 
station. 

Payment  oe  Bills 

Payment  of  hills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  Students  are  not  admitted  to  classes 
until  this  has  been  arranged  with  the  Treasurer.  In  case  a 
student  is  absent  for  three  weeks  or  longer  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  equally  urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the 
money  paid  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a physician’s 
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certificate,  but  no  rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period. 
If  any  should  leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or 
be  expelled  or  suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  ad- 
vanced. 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are 
unable  to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  its  friends,  the 
college  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for  the 
coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50  each. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum  necessary 
expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  clothing,  and 
books)  to  $200  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
the  principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  attended,  together 
with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability  as 
shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  or  Bundy  Halls,  unless  by  special  arrangement, 
The  benefits  of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from 
students  who  incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or 
who  fail  to  maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1912-13  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1912. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
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who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land  directing  that  “the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the  rents 
of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds  there- 
of, if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in  Earl- 
ham College,”  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set  forth 
in  his  last  will  and  testament : 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  edcation,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  relations, 
preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  Stanley.  * * * It 
being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund,  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment,  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  admitted 
to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their  being  bene- 
ficiaries of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other  students  as 
to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authorities.  Students 
admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of  the  available  income, 
which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  college  authorities,  as  long 
as  said  college  contains  boarding  departments.  If  said  boarding  de- 
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partment  of  said  college  should  be  abolished,  then  said  income  shall 
be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said  students  only.  * * * If  a greater 
number  of  students  entitled  to  enter  said  college  under  provisions  of 
this  will  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said 
fund  than  said  income  will  provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities 
shall  apply  said  income  for  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  admitted, 
pro  rata.  At  the  time  application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  col- 
lege in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory 
proof  shall  be  made  by  such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
eligibility  of  such  person  as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it 
being  my  desire  that  the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the 
proper  persons,  as  herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their 
good  conduct  and  deportment,  shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 
Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or 

before  August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 
before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1.  Upon 
these  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant’s 
character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced 
on  August  1. 
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6,  Field  Course 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  Trees 
M.  T.  W .T. 

la,  Drama 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

4a,  Voc.  Exp. 
M.  W.  F. 

1,  Drawing 
M.  W.  F. 
5a,  Astronomy 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  lb,  Mech. 
Manip. 

W.  F. 

3a,  Adv.  Plant 
Morph. 

M.  T.  W.  T. 

5,  Oral  Disc. 
M.  W.  F. 

3a,  Surveying 
M.  T.  T.  F. 

2a,  Math.  Phys. 
T.  T. 

la,  House. 
Econ. 

T.  T. 

2a,  Plant 
Morph. 

T.  W.  T.  F. 

2a,  Essay 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

.Q  . 
pqH 

2a,  Debates 
M.  W.  F. 

2a,  Trig. 

T.  T. 

5a,  Adv.  Math. 
M.  W.  F. 

4a,  Magnetism 
T.  T. 
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1 ^ 
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3b,  Anal. 
Geom. 
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la,  Gen.  Chem. 
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4,  St  rue.  Geol. 
M.  T.  W.  T. 

5a,  Anim.  Hist. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 
6a,  Evolution 
T.  T. 

2,  N.  T.  Times 
T.  W.  F. 

la,  Orations 
M.  W.  F. 

2,  Qual.  Anal. 
T.  T. 

2,  Elem.  Min. 
M.  W.  F. 

4a,  Inv.  Zool. 
M.  T.  W.  T. 

3,  Chaucer 
M.  W.  F. 

la.  Heb.  People 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

la.  Fr.  Math. 
M.  W. 

la,  Gen.  Phys. 
M.  W.  F. 

1,  Gen.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  Trees 
M.  T.  W.  T. 
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Speaking 
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Applied 

Mathematics 
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Geology 
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The  daily  chapel  exercises  occur  from  9:50  to  10:10. 
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lb  Poetics 
T.  W.  T.  F. 
5,  Emerson 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

• 

8,  Palaeontol. 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Appl’d  Biol. 
M.  T.  W.  T. 

lb,  Poetics 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

d 

►ss 

X 

2b  ‘ Des.  Geom. 

M.  W.  F. 

5b,  Astronomy 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  lb,  Mech. 
Manip. 

W.  F. 

2,  House  Econ. 
T.  W.  T. 

3b,  Adv.  Plant 
Morph. 

M.  T.  W.  T. 

6a,  vShaks. 
M.  W.  F. 

3b,  Surveying 
T.  T. 

2b,  Elec.  Meas. 
T.  T. 

lb,  House 
Economics 
T.  T. 

2b,  Plant  Phys. 
M.T.W.  T 

2b,  Rec.  Drama 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

7.  Job 

T.  W.T.  F. 

ib,  Debates 
M.  W.  F. 

2b,  Trig. 

T.  T. 

5b,  Adv.  Math. 
M.  T.  W. 

x 

& 

X 

a 

<u 

X 

X 

3a,  Physiology 
M.  W.  F. 

6b,  Bact. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

3a,  life  of 
Christ 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

4b,  Voc.  Exp. 
M.  W.  F. 

4a.  Calc. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

lb,  Gen.  Chem. 
W.  F. 

5a,  Hist.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

5b,  Cytology 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

lb,  Poetics 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

10a,  Ch.  Hist. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 
lc,  N.-C.  World 
T.  W.T. 

lb,  Orthoepy 
M.  W.  F. 

3,  Indr.  Chem. 
T.  T. 

7,  Econ.  Geol. 
M.  T.  W.T. 

4b.  Inv.  Zool. 
M.  T.  W.  T. 

4,  Milton 
M.  W.  F. 

8,  Meth.  Eng-. 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Jew.  People 
T.  W.  T. 

lb,  Fr.  Math. 
M.  W. 

lb,  Gen.  Phys. 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Appl’d  Biol. 
M.  T.  W.T. 

English 

literature 

Biblical 

literature 

Public 

Speaking 

Mathematics 

Applied 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Biology 

The  daily  chapel  exercises  occur  from  9:50  to  10:10. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1911 
Honorary  Degrees 

DOCTOR  OF  DAWS 

William  Cullen  Dennis,  A.  B.,  1896 Washington,  D.  C. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

James  Marmaduke  Gluys Richmond 

Degrees  in  Course 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Elbert  Nathan  Hill,  A.  B.,  1905 Scott  City,  Kansas 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Carl  W.  Ackerman Indianapolis 

Edith  Barnett  Mooresville 

Lulu  Bateman  Auburn 

Florence  Bond Northampton,  Mass. 

Rachel  Calvert Selma,  Ohio 

Grace  Carey  Jones Evanston,  111. 

Anna  Caseley  Richmond 

Nellie  Cassatt New  Albany 

Florence  Coles Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Doan  Plainfield 

Lillian  Eves Cambridge  City 

Miriam  Furnas Indianapolis 

Paul  Furnas Valley  Mills 

Virginia  Graves New  York  City 

Edna  Haviland Vassalboro,  Me. 

Louise  Haviland Bryantown,  Md. 
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Melville  Hawkins 

Elizabeth  Holaday 

Fannie  Jones  Craighead 

Inez  D.  Jones 

Harmon  Maier 

Bertha  Miller 

Homer  Morris... 

Clara  G.  Newman 

Anna  M.  Painter 

Reuben  J.  Payne 

Amy  L.  Post 

Mary  Louise  Ratliff.... 

Andrew  Scott 

Margaret  Sedgwick 

Katheryne  Thompson... 

Edith  Wildman 

Olive  M.  Wildman 

Grace  Winslow 

Veva  M.  Witter 


Newberg,  Ore. 

Georgetown,  111. 

Richmond 

Alexandria 

Haverford,  Pa. 

Richmond 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Richmond 

Spiceland 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  Kansas 

....  Cambridge,  Mass. 

.Richmond 

. . . . , Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Whittier,  Cal. 

Redfield,  N.  D. 

Milton 


BACHELOR  OR  SCIENCE 


Philip  Bruner 

Arthur  Clevenger 

Roy  Conrad 

Everett  Doherty 

Ancil  Elliott 

Frank  Elliott  

Fred  Fossett. 

Fred  Francis 

Catherine  Hartman  . . 
Albert  Hayworth  . . . 

Gorseth  E.  Kerr 

Wendell  Holmes  Pitts 
Ethel  Henley  Publow. 

Bertha  L.  Pyle 

Willard  Roberts 

Raymond  Stout 

Carl  Weesner 


Earlham 

Richmond 

DesMoines,  Iowa 

Edinburgh 

Lowell 

Richmond 

.Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Spiceland 

Centerville 

Troy,  Ohio 

Morristown 

Carthage 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Noblesville 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

...Youngstown,  Ohio 


ISO  Earlham  College  [1911-12 

STUDENTS,  1911-1912 
Graduate  Students 

Bruner,  John  Philip,  B.  S.,  1911 Earlham 

Elliott,  Frank  Roy,  B.  S.,  1911 Richmond 

Trueblood,  Inez,  A.  B.,  1901 Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  A.  B.,  1908 Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  A.  B.,  1909 Richmond 


Undergraduate  Students 
regular  students 

Regular  students  are  those  who  have  taken  or  enrolled  for 
Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Freshman  Mathematics  and  who  have  taken 
12  hours  work  throughout  the  year. 

Such  students  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  when  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Fall  term  they  have  less  than  36  hours  credit ; as  Sophomores, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  they  have  36  hours  or  more, 
but  less  than  80  hours;  as  Juniors,  when  they  have  80  hours  or  more, 
but  less  than  130;  as  Seniors,  when  they  have  130  hours  or  more. 

The  numerals  give  the  number  of  hours  work  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  Winter  term. 


Abrams,  Tracy  G.,  Latin  and  German,  82 Urbana,  Ohio 

Adams,  Bessie,  English,  70 Richmond 

Addington,  Sarah,  English,  180 Richmond 

Arnett,  Carrie,  54 Jonesboro 

Bailey,  Moses,  48 Portland,  Me. 

Baird,  Stella,  English  Literature,  82 Indianola,  111. 

Baker,  Orville  Ben,  9 Alexandria 

Baldwin,  Mark,  Geology,  179% Fairmount 

Ballard,  Blanche,  30 Amboy 

Banta,  Orvie  Herbert,  8 Rushville 

Barnett,  Mable  A.,  16 Mooresville 

Barrett,  Mildred,  German,  121 Indianapolis 

Bartel,  Gertrude  M.,  German,  187 Richmond 

Beals,  Jesse  F.,  31 Russiaville 

Beard,  Stanley,  Physics,  85 Boston 
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Beckman,  Barbara  A.,  German,  96 Richmond 

Beery,  Ray  C.,  English  Literature,  71 Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Behr,  Joe  E.,  Mathematics,  70 East  Germantown 

Benn,  Sylvester  M.,  32 Spring  Hill,  P.  O.,  Jamaica 

Benson,  James  B.,  31 Winchester 

Bertsch,  Elmer  Ray,  49 East  Germantown 

Bertsch,  Mary  E.,  Music,  41 Cambridge  City 

Bowing,  H.  Harry,  Biology,  108 Richmond 

Bradshaw,  Addie  White,  56 ^ Franklin,  Va. 

Brooks,  Paul  V.,  Mathematics,  56 Greensfork 

Brown,  Lois  Lillian,  English,  187 Campbellsburgh 

Brown,  Paul  H.,  Physics,  188 Spiceland 

Brown,  Russell  L.,  72 Spiceland 

Brownell,  Benjamin,  Education,  42 Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Brubaker,  Ray  Keith,  Education  and  English,  65 Portland 

Bundy,  Chester  E.,  28 Converse 

Burke,  Frances  M.,  Mathematics,  74 Greenfield 

Butler,  Craig  D.,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  91 Aledo,  111. 

Butler,  Pearl,  73 Greenfield 


Campbell,  Malcolm,  18 Sullivan 

Carey,  Howard  Leslie,  31 . Summitville 

Carter,  Lucile,  English,  135 Plainfield 

Cary,  William  Ernest,  Chem.  and  Biol.,  174 Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

Cecil,  Clifford  Buchanan,  11 Muncie 

Chandler,  Maurice  H.,  22 Indianapolis 

Charles,  Edna  A.,  34 Mooresville 

Chenoweth,  Donnabelle,  25 Union  City 

Clark,  Lindley  Hoag,  Chemistry,  128 Washington,  D.  C. 

Clark,  Ruth,  31 Georgetown,  111. 

Converse,  Blair,  English  and  German,  80 Richmond 

Cooper,  Berry  Willis,  33 Greenfield 

Cooper,  Gertrude  M.,  78 Greenfield 

Coover,  Doris  E.,  English  and  German,  85 Urbana,  Ohio 

Courtney,  Ruth,  53 Washington 

Cox,  Dudley  Artemus,  Physics,  181 Indianapolis 

Cox,  John  Alden,  Physics,  51 Earlham 

Cox,  M.  Ramona,  Latin,  141 Westfield 

Cox.  Thos.  Harvey,  24 Indianapolis 
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Crome,  Vera  E.,  Mathematics,  141 Richmond 

Crowe,  Herbert  W.,  27 Webster 

Crump,  Clifford  Charles  Cook,  Mathematics,  192 Greensfork 

Darnell,  Joseph  Roy,  16 Richmond 

Davis,  Lawrence  C.,  History  16% Fairmount 

Davis,  Roy  Benton,  Chemistry,  187 Maitland,  Mo. 

DeLong,  Ida  L.,  English,  175 Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Deuker,  Benj.  H.,  Mathematics,  189 Richmond 

Dill,  Dorothy,  51 Richmond 

Dillon,  Mary,  49 Fairmount 

Doan,  Florence,  English,  86 Indianapolis 

Doane,  Alice  Mary,  English  and  Latin,  74 Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Doggett,  Alfred  Hubert,  89 Danville,  Va. 

Doren,  Alice  Macartney,  English,  129 Dayton,  Ohio 

Early,  Hazel  F.,  English  and  Biology,  90 Wabash 

Earnest,  Pearl  Irene,  30 Richmond 

Edwards,  Carleton  B.,  34 Knightstown 

Edwards,  Edith  Anne,  German,  191 Indianapolis 

Edwards,  Walter  J.,  38 Indianapolis 

Elliott,  Howard  H.,  30 Richmond 

Elliott,  Mary  Alice,  English,  147 Carthage 

Ellis,  Elsworth,  History,  190 Sheridan 

Eynerson,  Carl  B.,  14.... Richmond 

Emerson,  Fred  W.,  Biology,  154 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Engle,  Prise  A.,  31 Carlos 

Evans,  Wm.  R.,  Chemistry,  132 Indianapolis 

Evens,  Ethel  M.,  Bible,  66 Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

Evens,  Harry  C.,  17 Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

Fagan,  Riah  B.,  Latin,  79 Columbia  City 

Ferguson,  Margaret,  19 Richmond 

Fisher,  Robert  Samuel,  31 Eaton,  Ohio 

Fishering,  Walter  J.,  Chemistry,  89 Ft.  Wayne 

Flanagan,  Esther  K.,  26 Shelbyville 

Folger,  Herschel,  Bible,  81 Carthage 

Fowler,  Earl  D.,  35 Fairmount 

French,  Alsie  L.,  Latin,  95% Richmond 
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Funk,  B.  Inez,  29% Dublin 

Furnas,  Homer  J.,  Chemistry,  188 Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Philip  W.,  German,  145 Valley  Mills 

Gifford,  Albert  Wallace,  34 Richmond 

Gilbert,  J.  Le  Moyne,  Geology  and  Biology,  198 Wabash 

Gilbert,  Marvin  L.,  25 Wabash 

Glidewell,  Ivan  S.,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  92 Plainfield 

Goble,  Ruth,  History,  68 Greenfield 

Greene,  Dorsie  A.,  19 Gate,  Okla. 

Griffis,  Brandon,  34 Richmond 

Gustin,  Frederica,  Latin,  117 Anderson 

Guyer,  Ralph  T.,  Chemistry,  129 Richmond 

Hadley,  Clara,  English,  109 Indianapolis 

Hadley,  Fred,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  70 Bloomington 

Hadley,  Mildred,  Mathematics,  72 Beloit,  Wis. 

Hall,  Albert  Richardson,  Bible,  178 Paoli 

Hall,  H.  Paul,  History,  95% Paoli 

Hampton,  Anna  Margaret,  English,  176 Monrovia 

Hancock,  Schuyler  H Anderson 

Hardin,  Margaret,  Latin,  196 Knightstown 

Hardin,  Zelah  M.,  28 Rushville 

Harlan,  Wm.  H.,  19 New  Burlington,  Ohio 

Harris,  Ruth  S.,  Education,  25 Richmond 

Harvey,  Ruth  A.,  28 Spiceland 

Hasemeier,  Ralph  Edward,  29 Richmond 

Hawekotte,  Elsie  Louise,  16 Richmond 

Hawley,  Gertrude,  English  and  Biology,  50 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Haworth,  Bessie,  History,  101 St.  Joseph,  111. 

Henley,  Jeannette,  Mathematics,  66 Indianapolis 

Henley,  Margaret  D.,  English,  86 Indianapolis 

Hieger,  Ruth,  99 Richmond 

Hill,  Cecilia  J.,  English,  61 Bloomingdale 

Hill,  Samuel  Chester,  58 Paoli 

Hinds,  Murlie,  44 , New  Castle 

Hodson,  Vera  J.,  English,  86 Amo 

Hoerner,  James  O.,  34 . Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Hollowed,  Arthur  J.,  Chemistry,  59 Salem 
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Hollowell,  Frederick  T.,  27 Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Hoover,  Eva Hagerstown 

Hoskins,  Halford,  German,  129 Carmel 

Howes,  Mary  B.,  28 Richmond 

Huff,  Eleanor,  28 Fountain  City 

Hughbanks,  Ora  A.,  Bible,  80 Plainfield 

Humrichhouse,  Nelle,  English  and  German,  69 St.  Joseph,  111. 

Hunt,  Howard  C.,  English,  44 Richmond 

Hurst,  Howard  Elijah,  English  and  History,  72 Milton 

Hutton,  Sabina  Lucile,  Mathematics,  198 Logansport 

Hutton,  Ulric  Orlando,  32 Brighton,  Md. 

James,  Agnes  Isabel,  Latin,  192 Richmond 

Janney,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  Mathematics,  128 Brookville,  Md. 

Jay,  Allen,  Jr.,  2. Richmond 

Jay,  Florence,  English  and  German,  87 Marion 

Jenkins,  Clarence  P.,  50 Richmond 

Jenkins,  Elihu  Edward,  English,  186 Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  Nicholson,  33 Richmond 

Johnson,  Geneva,  38 Fairmount 

Johnson,  Rowena  P.,  German,  191 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Johnston,  Donald  Bond,  German,  181 Richmond 

Jones,  Claburn,  35 Chicago,  111. 

Jones,  Dorothy,  Mathematics,  77 Columbia  City 

Jones,  Earl  E.,  4 Red  Key 

Jones,  Leroy,  Bible,  178 Hughesville,  Md. 

Jones,  Mildred,  German,  77 Columbia  City 

Jones,  Rubie  E.,  English,  135% West  Milton,  Ohio 

Jones,  Thomas  Elsa  M.,  English,  176 Fairmount 

Keister,  Edna  D.,  English  and  Education,  56 Westfield 

Kellum,  Edna,  English  and  German,  85 Camby 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  Mathematics,  136 Richmond 

Kelsay,  Henry  Paul,  Bible,  188 Amboy 

Kenworthy,  Helen  T.,  Greek,  135 Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Mary,  Latin,  135 Richmond 

King,  Marcia  Marie,  54% Union  City 

King,  Wm.  Ferrie,  Biology,  43 Richmond 

Kinnaman,  Howard  A.,  29 Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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Kirk,  Greta  Elizabeth,  56 Anderson 

Knollenberg,  Bernhardt  Henry,  History,  185 Richmond 

Kohlstedt,  Ruth  Wilhelmina,  35 Richmond 

Krum,  Lona  A.,  Latin,  103 Walcottville 

Lamb,  Sidney  Roscoe,  Biology  and  Geology,  84 Amboy 

Lancaster,  Allen  H.,  Physics,  81 Ridgefarm,  111. 

Lancaster,  Cyrus  N.,  32 Carmel 

Lawrence,  Mary  Windle Richmond 

Lehmann,  Gustav  Adolf,  German,  191 Berne 

Leonard,  Edward  C.,  Chemistry,  126 .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Logan,  Rhena  B.,  34 Columbia  City 

Long,  Florence,  Mathematics,  152 Pierceton 

Lyboult,  Lyman  Harris,  History,  185 Centerville 

Marlatt,  Edna  A.,  Latin,  180 Richmond 

Maxwell,  Elsie  May,  80 Alexandria 

McClain,  Althea,  Latin,  156 Bridgeport 

McKinney,  E.  Kirk,  30 West  Newton 

McMinn,  Howard  E.,  Biology,  81 Centerville 

McMullen,  Harriet  A.,  German,  131 Lyons  Station 

McVicker,  Anne  Elizabeth Upland 

Meek,  Hazel  Lee,  50 Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Anna  Viola,  Biology,  152 High  Point,  N.  C. 

Meseke,  Friederika,  Latin,  173 St.  Louis  Crossing 

Miller,  Harry  S.,  Greek,  87 Richmond 

Milligan,  Mary,  4114 Waveland 

Mills,  James  Blair,  History,  137 Lynn 

Mills,  Laurens  Joseph,  English  and  Latin,  175 Valley  Mills 

Minch,  Anna  Louise,  6 Indianapolis 

Moorman,  Anna  Louise,  20 Richmond 

Morris,  Barclay  D.,  Physics,  147 Montezuma 

Morris,  Clara  Sarah,  23 Elizabethtown 

Morrison,  S.  Elizabeth,  Mathematics,  158 Richmond 

Morrison,  Kenneth  M.,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  70. . Bloomingdale 

Morrow,  Mary,  English,  138 Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Morton,  Mary  Irene,  25 Eaton,,  Ohio 

Murray,  Floyd  R.,  History,  88 Richmond 

Myrick,  Raymond  Thompson,  Chemistry,  180 Richmond 
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Neff,  Shannon  D.,  History,  181 Greensfork 

Newman,  Edmund  Burke,  Mathematics,  176 Cambridge  City 

Newsom,  Belva  H.,  Education,  48 Elizabethtown 

Newsom,  Floyd  A.,  38 Elizabethtown 

Newsom,  Harold  J.,  57 Azalia 

Nicholson,  Caroline  Lucile,  German,  190 Washington,  D.  C. 

Nusbaum,  Roland  L.,  2 7 ....  Richmond 

Oler,  Hazel  Bessie,  English,  176 Williamsburg 

Painter,  Levinus  D.,  Bible,  147 New  Castle 

Parke,  Royden,  26. Richmond 

Parker,  Miriam  Patience,  22 Carthage 

Parkins,  Miriam,  34 Milton 

Parks,  Gladys  O.,  Mathematics,  91 Eaton,  Ohio 

Payne,  Willard  B.,  Mathematics,  81 Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Peebles,  Roscoe  W.,  History  and  German,  87 Wabash 

Peelle,  Frances  Mae,  19 Centerville 

Pennington,  Elgar  J.,  History  and  English,  81 Spiceland 

Pentz,  Ruth  Anna,  29 Columbia  City 

Pickering,  Erma  Ramona,  German,  127 Richmond 

Plummer,  William  Clifford,  Chemistry,  69 Richmond 

Pollock,  Chelsea  Alfred,  Eng.  and  Mathematics,  94%,  Camden,  Ohio 
Price,  Daniel  Ray,  Education,  189 Spencer 

Raiford,  Edward  Francis,  37 Ivor,  Va. 

Raiford,  Elias  Wistar,  28 Ivor,  Va. 

Raiford,  Sallie  Thomasene,  Latin,  159% Ivor,  Va. 

Raiford,  Theodore  Ernest,  Mathematics,  92 Ivor,  Va. 

Ratliff,  Russell  M.,  English,  140 Anderson 

Rausch,  Emma  K.,  German,  184% Rochester 

Reagan,  Chester  Linus,  Mathematics,  199 Noblesville 

Redmond,  Mary  Elizabeth,  German,  74 Kokomo 

Reed,  Horace  W.,  Biology,  118 Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Rees,  Alice  E.,  Latin,  141 Verynilion  Grove,  111. 

Reeve,  Ruth  Abigail,  26 West  Newton 

Reeve,  Wilma  E.,  English,  182 Camby 

Roberts,  Charles  Joseph,  26 Carmel 

Roberts,  Ruth,  20 Lewisburg,  Ohio 
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Rogers,  Harold  B.,  English,  90 Pendleton 

Rollman,  Ford  Eugene,  Physics,  62 Richmond 

Rowe,  Earle  Charles,  Chemistry,  44 Richmond 

Rupel,  Ernest,  32 , Bryant 


Sanders,  Wm.  H.,  History,  8614 ...Columbia  City 

Schmedinghoff,  Albert  J.,  16 Richmond 

Schuster,  Katherine,  Latin,  6414 Liberty 

Sherman,  Christian  Thomas,  History,  48 Alexandria 

Shoemaker,  Ethel,  English,  74 Romney 

Shrader,  Inez,  33 Greentown 

Shultz,  Irvin  Tabor,  23 Wilkinson 

Shute,  Eleanora  Harlan,  33 Richmond 

Simms,  Gertrude  E.,  English,  148 Selma,  Ohio 

Smith,  Gertrude  Dorothy,  Latin,  177 .Richmond 

Smith,  Mary  Emma,  English,  141 14 Selma,  Ohio 

Spahr,  Walter  E.,  History,  95 Centerville 

Sparks,  S.  Helen,  English,  87 Richmond 

Spekenhier,  Frances  Marie,  German,  74 Richmond 

Sprague,  Alice  May,  30. Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Stalker,  Emma  Lena,  English,  122 Westfield 

Stalker,  Herman,  Physics,  127 Westfield 

Stanley,  Clinton  F.,  Mathematics,  129 Carlos 

Stanley,  Edith  E.,  32 Wabash 

Stanley,  Thomas  B.,  English,  126 Noblesville 

Stanley,  Z.  Jay,  English  111 Liberty 

Stifel,  Hazel,  Latin,  177 Cambridge  City 

Stott,  Leota,  19 Richmond 

Sudhoff,  Elizabeth  M.,  German,  197 Richmond 

Taggart,  Harold  Francis,  Mathematics,  32 Richmond 

Taylor,  Mary  Louise,  Latin,  159 Detroit,  Mich. 

Thiebaud,  Marguerite,  English,  198 Connersville 

Thomas,  Isabelle,  English,  128 Springfield,  Ohio 

Throckmorton,  Leah,  German,  184 Richmond 

Towell,  Fred  Stanton,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  79 Kingman 

Trueblood,  Cecil  R.,  Mathematics,  83 Salem 

Trueblood,  Chas.  K.,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  177 Richmond 
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Trueblood,  Howard  L.,  English  Literature,  88 Salem 

Tufts,  Helen  L.,  31 Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Uphaus,  Willard  E.,  Philosophy  and  German,  72 Ridgeville 

Vaughan,  Loumie,  25 Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Vore,  Alice  Irene,  26 Richmond 

Von  Runkle,  Nellie,  German  and  English,  93 Mingo,  Ohio 

Watt,  Bertha  Leota,  English,  87 Columbus 

Wentling,  Howard  Paul,  32 Richmond 

West,  Marguerite  Mae,  28 Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Whinnery,  Mary  Belle,  37 Traverse  City,  Mich. 

White,  Pauline,  English,  19214 Amo 

Wilcoxen,  Harry  C.,  9 Webster 

Wildman,  Edna  Eliza,  English,  49 Selma,  Ohio 

Wildman,  Ernest  Atkins,  Chemistry,  178 Springfield,  Ohio 

Wilkinson,  Lanna,  5714 Shirley 

Wilkinson,  Doha,  47 Shirley 

Williams,  Albert  Roscoe,  78 Dunreith 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  English,  190V2 Richmond 

Willett,  Wilma Richmond 

Wilson,  Benzette  Nixon,  32 Indianapolis 

Wilson,  Mark  A.,  Chemistry,  155 New  Lisbon 

Wilson,  Mary  Emmogene,  German,  18014 Richmond 

Winslow,  Edwin  Fay,  26 Carthage 

Winslow,  J.  Russell,  Chemistry,  115 Carthage 

Wise,  Cora  M.,  30 Milton 

Wissler,  Wm.  Arthur,  Chemistry,  114 Cambridge  City 

Wissler,  William  Oscar,  History,  185 Richmond 

Wood,  Forest  Glenn,  Chemistry,  51 Bloomingdale 

Wrood,  Lester  Leo,  66 Parker 

Wolf,  Paul  Henry,  Mathematics,  84 Morristown 

Worl,  Russell,  English,  179 Cambridge  City 

Wright,  Crystal  A.,  English  and  History,  76 Richmond 

W right,  Earl,  17 Ridgefarm,  111. 

Wright,  Edna  Estella,  Biology  and  Bible,  116 Danville 

Wright,  Ora  Ethel,  German,  113 .Fairmount 

Wright,  William  Russell,  History,  178 Richmond 
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special  STUDENTS 

All  first  year  students  who  have  not  taken  the  required  work 
in  Rhetoric  and  Mathematics ; and  all  students  who  had  less  than 
12  hours  in  either  the  Fall  or  Winter  terms,  are  classed  as  Special 
Students. 


Anscombe,  Francis  Charles,  35 Richmond 

Arnold,  Beula,  Education New  Castle 

Bair,  Ethel,  28 Portland 

Barefoot,  Carl  D.,  7 Cowan 

Barnes,  Elmer,  15 Fountain  City 

Barnes,  Harold,  15 Fountain  City 

Beeson,  Benj.  P.,  31 Losantville 

Botkin,  Olive,  Education,  10 Modoc 

Bogue,  Morris  T.,  26 Bloomingdale 

Brock,  Virgil  P.,  21 Greensfork 

Butler,  Eugene,  Education,  25 Straughn 

Butler,  Vonnie  M.,  Education Dublin 

Chappell,  Eucile  E.,  Education Carthage 

Coale,  Inez  E.,  Chemistry,  69 Richmond 

Compton,  G.  Grace,  23 Bridgeport 

Cox,  Ed,  Chemistry,  26 Richmond 

Cox,  Katherine  H.,  26 Indianapolis 

Daum,  Ruth  C.,  25 Tipton 

Davis,  Harriet  M.,  17 Elizabethtown 

Davis,  Helen  H.,  37 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Davis,  Mabel  F.,  Education Richmond 

Davis,  Winona,  18 Elizabethtown 

Dunn,  Helen  J.,  24 Union  City 

Eliason,  Olive  L.,  17 Centerville 

Ellabarger,  E.  Leora,  28 Piqua,  Ohio 

Ellis,  Everett,  16 Sheridan 

Fields,  Decil  E.,  22 Spiceland 

Flemming,  Vera  C.,  Music,  19 Economy 

Friedgen,  Ruth,  8 Richmond 

Frost,  Rayna  Snow,  22 Portland 
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Gilbert,  Charles  . Mooreland 

Harvey,  Helen  J Jonesboro 

Hasemeier,  Marguerite,  15 Richmond 

Hathaway,  Lois,  33 Detroit  Mich. 

Henshaw,  Bernice  B.,  20 Dunreith 

Hinshaw,  Robert  R.,  15 Carmel 

James,  Nina  R.,  18 Richmond 

Jenkins,  Robert  E.,  Physics,  83 Richmond 

Jenkinson,  Ellis San  Jose,  Cal. 

Jerdon,  Nora  E.,  7 Connersville 

Jessup,  Amy  L.,  Education Carmel 

Jessup,  Mary,  Education,  16 Modoc 

Jones,  Ora  S Fairmount 

King,  Vivian,  59 Richmond 

Kinnard,  Chas,  D.,  23 Pendleton 

Kloecker,  Wm.  F.,  29 Richmond 

Leeds,  Ruby  Richmond 

Lowe,  Flossie  Faye,  Education Ingalls 

McClellan,  George  Eaton,  Ohio 

McKee,  Eva  Etta,  Education Richmond 

Macy,  Alice  L Richmond 

Macy,  Forrest,  Education Economy 

Madden,  Alma  G.,  36 Georgetown,  111 

Martindale,  Voyle  E Greensfork 

Mendenhall,  Jessie,  Education,  5 Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Paul  A.,  2 New  London 

Mills,  D.  Elva Earlham 

Modisett,  Sylvia  E.,  3V/s Atherton 

Moffett,  Ruth  E Knightstown 

Morris,  Harriet,  17 Westfield 

Morrison,  Louis,  16 Richmond 

Neal,  Mabel  H.,  English,  170 Eaton,  Ohio 

#Newbern,  Morna,  Education Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Newlin,  Roy  C. Richmond 
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Ochiltree,  Wm.  Norris,  Education Connersville 

O’Dea,  Mary New  Paris,  Ohio 

Peacock,  Joseph  D.,  20 Charlottesville 

Pierce,  Gertrude,  32 Houghton,  Mich. 

Popoff,  Lincoln  M.,  8 Plevna,  Bulgaria 

Pretlow,  Abbie,  46 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ratliff,  Z.  Alice,  Latin,  92 Fairmount 

Reynolds,  Bertha  Frances Straughn 

Reynolds,  Ruby  Bernice,  26 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Ritter,  Edna,  24 Seven  Mile,  Ohio 

Robbins,  Johnetta  Rena,  23 Muncie 

Rollman,  Vesta,  20 Richmond 

Runge,  Edith  Ellen,  Music,  38 Richmond 

Sauer,  Mildred,  Education,  10 .Madison 

Schalk,  Frank  A.,  42 Richmond 

Scott,  Martha  M.,  German  and  French,  124 Richmond 

Scott,  Ruth  Eloise,  8 Richmond 

Sedgwick,  John  Richard,  Jr.,  24 Richmond 

Smithmeyer,  Jos,  H.  C.,  Mathematics,  59 ....Richmond 

Snyder,  Marie  Anna,  Education,  10 Milton 

Stanley,  Wayne  H Centerville 

Stevens,  Cecil  Earl,  17 ..Centerville 

Stevens,  Gladys  Pearl,  18 Centerville 

Tresidder,  Vesta  Juanita,  9 Tipton 

Turrell,  Elizabeth,  Education Connersville 

Vickery,  Parke  Edwin,  30 Bloomingdale 

Voris,  Mabel  Dublin 

Warner,  Edith,  23 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Watanabe,  Yuri,  5 Idzu,  Japan 

Wells,  Mary  Luella,  23 Indianapolis 

White,  Ruth  E.,  15 Carthage 

Wickett,  Ruth  Lillian,  24 Richmond 

Wynd,  John  Roberts New  Paris,  Ohio 
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Addington,  Sarah,  English,  180 Richmond 

Addleman,  Eva  Viayna,  Education.  10 Whitewater 

Arnett,  Carrie,  54 Jonesboro 

Arnett,  Cleo,  10 Jonesboro 

Baldwin,  Mark,  Geology,  167 Fairmount 

Barlow,  Arline,  Education,  68 Richmond 

Barnett,  Lela  Custar,  Ohio 

Barnard,  Ruth,  66 New  Castle 

Bartel,  Gertrude,  German,  187 Richmond 

Biebesheimer,  Marguerite,  Education,  10 Kendallville 

Bolinger,  Fleety  Gladys,  Education,  32 M> Ridgeville 

Bond,  Martha  Emma,  48 Richmond 

Botkin,  Olive,  10 Winchester 

Bowing,  Harry,  Biology,  108 Richmond 

Brown,  Laura  H.,  Music Richmond 

Brown,  Russell,  72 Spiceland 

Burkhalter,  Martha  R.,  Education,  30 Berne 

Cail,  Blanche,  Education  Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Cail,  Ethel,  Education Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Calloway,  Vera  Ethel,  20 Madison 

Canaday,  Jessie  C.,  Education,  10 Elwood 

Clements,  Mary,  Music Richmond 

Cary,  Wm.  E.,  Chemistry,  174 Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

Cloud,  Georgia New  Castle 

Cloyd,  Emerson,  Education,  37% Farmland 

Comer,  Glendyl,  Education,  10 Richmond 

Conway,  Florence,  10 Madison 

Craig,  Orville  M.,  History,  166 New  Castle 

Crist,  Roy  Herbert,  Education,  10 Lynn 

Cutter,  Mildred,  Music Richmond 

Davisson,  LeRoy  S.,  Education,  12% Winchester 

Deal,  Mae  Marie,  Education,  10 Parker 

Diggs,  Max  Way,  Education,  12% Winchester 

Doren,  Alice,  English,  129 Dayton,  O. 

Drake,  Fay  Marie,  Music Richmond 
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Eckerle,  Jennie  S.,  Education,  34^ Lynn 

Edger,  Ruth  Gwendolene,  Education,  30 Ridgeville 

Edgerton,  Ruth,  Music Richmond 

Ellis,  Elsworth,  History,  190 Sheridan 

Fell,  Ruth,  Education,  15 Harrison,  Ohio 

Fossett,  Fred  Erskine,  B.  S.,  Chemistry  5 Brunswick,  Me. 

Fowble,  Geo.  Albert,  History,  156 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Fowler,  Ethel  May,  Education,  10 ..Union  City 

Fowler,  Mary  Mildred,  10 Union  City 

Francis,  Fred,  B.  S.,  Physics,  5 Bridgeport 

Frazer,  Ethel  A.,  Music Williamsburg 

Funk,  Alice,  46 Winchester 

Gentle,  Margaret,  Music Richmond 

Gillum,  Bess,  Education,  10 Winchester 

Goldsmith,  Nellie,  Education,  30... Princeton 

Guthrie,  Florence  E.,  Education,  10 Winchester 

Haffner,  Jessie  Wilson,  Education,  15 Bryant 

Haisley,  Chester  D.,  Education,  10 Fountain  City 

Hall,  Paul,  History,  95^ Paoli 

Harrison,  Nina,  Music Cambridge  City 

Hartman,  Mabel,  Education,  10 East  Germantown 

Harty,  Lora  Arizona,  Education,  15 Modoc 

Hasty,  Inez  Richmond 

Hawkins,  Iona,  Education,  25 Modoc 

Heiney,  Edith,  Education,  10 Hagerstown 

Hill,  Howard  M.,  Education,  10 Farmland 

Hill,  Verne,  Education,  25 Richmond 

Hocket,  Helen  L.,  Music Richmond 

Holcomb,  Ernest  A.,  25 Eaton,  Ohio 

Hollingsworth,  Lucinda,  Music Williamsburg 

Holsinger,  Elmer  H.,  Education,  15 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Hough,  Orpah,  Music Richmond 

Hughbanks,  Ora  A.,  Bible,  80 Plainfield 

Hyatt,  Mary  Wood,  5 New  Paris,  Ohio 
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James,  Agnes  I.,  Latin,  192 Richmond 

Johnson,  Florence,  Music Richmond 

Jones,  Esther  Jane,  German,  140 Richmond 

Jones,  Laverne,  Music Richmond 

Jones,  Maude  E.,  Education,  15 College  Corner,  Ohio 

Kabel,  Ella  Marie,  Education,  15 Modoc 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  Music Richmond 

Kelly,  Benj.  Wade,  B.  S Richmond 

Kelly,  Lois,  Music Richmond 

Keys,  Ruth  Arabel,  Education Winchester 

King,  Vivian,  Music Richmond 

Kirby,  Cora  Marie,  History,  80 Richmond 

Kirkman,  Hilda,  Music Richmond 

Kitchell,  Ruth,  Music Liberty 

Land,  Dorothy,  Music Richmond 

Lyons,  Harriet,  Education,  I6TV2, Richmond 

McClellan,  Edward  Earl,  Mathematics,  106 Eaton,  Ohio 

McGriff,  Ethel,  Education,  TVz Muncie 

McNeill,  Nelle  New  Paris,  Ohio 

McPherson,  Alta,  Music Richmond 

McPherson,  Harry  Raymond,  62 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Marlatt,  Edna,  Latin,  180  Richmond 

Marshall,  Jessie,  Education,  25 Lynn 

Marshall,  Minnie,  20 Economy 

Mendenhall,  Jessie  C.,  Education,  5 Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Olive  J.,  24 Richmond 

Middleton,  Olivia  A.,  Education,  15 Crete 

Mills,  Laurens  J.,  English,  175 Valley  Mills 

Myrick,  Raymond  T.,  Chemistry,  180 Richmond 

Neuenschwander,  Andrew,  Education,  15 Berne 

Oldaker,  Elmer  E.,  History,  129 Germantown 

Onyet,  Etta,  Education,  15 Princeton 
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Parks,  Elizabeth,  15 Kitchel 

Pennell,  Ruth,  Music Richmond 

Phelps,  Sara  Eva,  Education,  35 Richmond 

Rinaker,  Alice,  Education,  15 Berne 

Reese,  Margaret  Josephine,  5 Richmond 

Roberts,  Willard  A.,  B.  S.,  Mathematics,  12 Noblesville 

Roberts,  Ruth,  20 Eewisburg,  Ohio 

Runge,  Edith,  Music Richmond 

Rupe,  Dale,  Education,  30 Ridgeville 

Rush,  Marguerite,  Education,  25 Richmond 

St.  John,  Mary,  Music Richmond 

Seidel,  Eleanora,  Music Richmond 

Sharp,  Tressie,  Education,  10 ....Dublin 

Shelley,  Ethel  E.,  Education,  26 Richmond 

Sherman,  Mabel  Kaper,  Education,  15 Brownsville 

Shierling,  Roy  E.,  History,  53% Winchester 

Skinner,  Lulu  Lorene,  Education,  10 Parker 

Smith,  Gertrude  D.,  Latin,  177 Richmond 

Sprunger,  Ellis  Howard,  Education,  10 Berne 

Sprunger,  Frieda,  Education,  15 Berne 

Stidham,  Elxnina,  Education,  10 Richmond 

Sudhoff,  Elizabeth,  German,  197 Richmond 

Thomas,  Marjorie  Mary,  Music Richmond 

Thompson,  Lura  E.,  Education,  10 Union  City 

Throckmorton,  Leah,  German,  184 Richmond 

Urey,  Harold  Clayton,  Education,  15 Kendallville 

Vickery,  Elbert  A Bloomingdale 

Von  Pein,  Elsie,  Music Richmond 

Voris,  Mabel,  5 Dublin 

Waggoner,  Walter,  20 New  Paris,  Ohio 

Watt,  Bertha,  English,  87 Columbus 

Wessel,  Ethel,  Education,  10 Richmond 
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Wilkinson,  Dolia,  47 Shirley 

Wilkinson,  Lanna,  STVz Shirley 

Williams,  Elizabeth,  English,  190V2 Richmond 

Wilson,  Albert  Harry,  10 New  Paris.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Mary  E.,  German,  180^ Richmond 

Wood,  Glenn,  Chemistry,  57 Bloomingdale 

Wright,  Bertrand  Ray,  40 Ridgeville 

Wright,  Garver  C.,  Education,  12 Mi Farmland 

Zurwell,  Metta  Grace,  Education,  10 Richmond 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

STUDENTS  TAKING  MUSIC  ONEY 

Beck,  Marjorie  Richmond 

Bowman,  Olive  Richmond 

Brower,  Blanche  Susie Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Brown,  Esther  F.,  Piano  and  Vocal Webster 

Brown,  Laura  H Richmond 

Brown,  Medie  A Webster 

Cammack,  Franka  Richmond 

Clements,  Mary  Richmond 

Coate,  Esther  Richmond 

Converse,  Mary  Richmond 

Converse,  Maurine,  Vocal Richmond 

Corwin,  Frances  Richmond 

Cox,  Opal  Mary Eaton,  Ohio 

Crowell,  Susan  Richmond 

Curtis,  Winifred  Richmond 

Cutter,  Mildred  Richmond 

Davis,  Marguerite  Richmond 

Deuker,  Edna  Richmond 

Drake,  Fay  Marie Richmond 

Edgerton,  Ruth  C Richmond 

Ellis,  Mabel,  Vocal Richmond 
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Filby,  Naomi  Centerville 

Frazer,  Ethel  A Williamsburg- 

Gentle,  Margaret  Richmond 

Graves,  Grace  Richmond 

Harrison,  Nina  Cambridge  City 

Heitbrink,  Caroline,  Piano  and  Vocal Richmond 

Hockett,  Helen  L Richmond 

Hollingsworth,  Lucinda  Williamsburg 

Hough,  Orpah  Richmond 

Hutton,  Miriam  Richmond 

Iliff,  Mary  E Richmond 

Ingram,  Dwight  Harold Richmond 

Igleman,  Mrs.  Charles,  Vocal Richmond 

Jameson,  Helen  Richmond 

Jenkins,  Helen  Richmond 

Johnson,  Aline  Keys Richmond 

Johnson,  Florence  A Richmond 

Jones,  Laverne  Richmond 

Kahle,  William  Richmond 

Kelley,  Miriam  Richmond 

Kelly,  Louise  Anna Richmond 

Kempton,  Elmira  Centerville 

Kirkman,  Hilda  Richmond 

Kitchell,  Ruth  Liberty 

Knollenberg,  Margaretha  Richmond 

Kolp,  Elizabeth  Mary Richmond 

Land,  Dorothy  Richmond 

Lichtenfels,  Mildred  Richmond 

Lindley,  Olive  Rogers Richmond 

McPherson,  Alta,  Piano  and  Violin Richmond 

Marvel,  Josiah  Philip Richmond 

May,  Ruth  Straughn 
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Mayr,  Lucile  King  . Richmond 

Miller,  Goldie  Mae  Millville 

Mills,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Vocal Richmond 

Moore,  Jewell  Richmond 

Neff,  Mabel  Louise New  Castle 

Nusbaum,  Mildred  Richmond 

Pennell,  Ruth  Finfrock ...Richmond 

Railsback,  Flossie  A Richmond 

St.  John,  Mary  Margaret Richmond 

Seidel,  Eleanore  Richmond 

Smith,  Samuel  Rogers Richmond 

Thistlethwaite,  Mrs.  Glenn Richmond 

Thomas,  Marjorie  Mary  Richmond 

Turner,  Lucy  Richmond 

Von  Pein,  Edna Richmond 

Von  Pein,  Elsie Richmond 

Weissgerber,  Estella  Bessie New  Castle 

Wesler,  Virginia  Richmond 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  TAKING  MUSIC 


Abrams,  Tracy  G Urbana,  Ohio 

Adams,  Bessie  Richmond 

Bair,  Ethel,  Vocal Portland 

Ballard,  Blanche  Amboy 

Barnes,  Harold  Fountain  City 

Barrett,  Mildred,  Vocal Indianapolis 

Bartel,  Gertrude,  Vocal  Richmond 

Bertsch,  Mary,  Vocal Cambridge  City 


Converse,  Blair,  Vocal 


Richmond 
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Fagan,  Riah  B Columbia  City 

Fields,  Decil  L Spiceland 

Flemming,  Vera,  Piano  and  Violin Economy 

Friedgen,  Ruth  Richmond 

Frost,  Rayna  Snow Portland 

Glidewell,  Ivan,  Vocal.... Plainfield 

Hawley,  Gertrude  New  Paris,  Ohio 

Harlan,  William  Haydock New  Burlington,  Ohio 

Hill,  Cecilia  Bloomingdale 

Hoover,  Eva  Hagerstown 

James,  Nina  Ruth,  Vocal Richmond 

Jerdon,  Nora  Esther  Connersville 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  Piano  and  Vocal Richmond 

King,  Vivian  Richmond 

Kloecker,  William,  Vocal Richmond 

Lehmann,  Gustav  A.,  Vocal Berne 

May,  Ruth  Straughn 

Modisett,  Sylvia  Elnora Atherton 

Nusbaum,  Roland  L Richmond 

Parker,  Miriam  Patience  Carthage 

Pentz,  Ruth  Anna Columbia  City 

Pretlow,  Abbie  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Reeve,  Wilma  E Camby 

Ritter,  Edna  Seven  Mile,  Ohio 

Robbins,  Johnetta  Rena Muncie 

Rollman,  Vesta  Richmond 

Runge,  Edith  L Richmond 

Spahr,  Walter,  Vocal  Centerville 

Stott,  Leota  Richmond 
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Tresidder,  Vesta  Juanita Tipton 

Uphaus,  Willard,  Vocal Ridgeville 


Vaughan,  Loumie 


Wichita  Falls,  Texas 


Warner,  Edith  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Watanabe,  Yuri  Idzu,  Japan 

White,  Ruth  Carthage 


teachers'  college  courses 


Barlow,  Arline,  68 Richmond 

Bond,  M.  Emma,  48 Richmond 

Bronson,  LaVerne  Rush,  4 Richmond 

Corwin,  Florence  Richmond 

Dunlop,  Jane  M.,  69V2 Richmond 

Horney,  Martha  Richmond 

Kelsey,  Stella,  30 Richmond 

Kraft,  Ivy,  10 Richmond 

Morgan,  Kate  W.,  30 Richmond 

Sanderson,  Sarah  Richmond 

Sands,  Elizabeth,  20 Richmond 

Schultz,  Magdalena,  19 Richmond 

Steely,  G.  Andrew,  4 Richmond 

Tschaen,  Amie  M.,  14 Richmond 

Trueblood,  Inez,  6 Richmond 

Wessel,  Ethel  Mae,  5 Richmond 

Wissler,  Muriel  T Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  9 Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  1901/£ Richmond 
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Wilson,  E.  Annie  Richmond 

Winchester,  Ella  Wood,  101 Richmond 

Wuenker,  Ella,  14 Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  9 Richmond 

STATISTICS 

Number  of  students  in  all  lists 691 

Number  of  students  in  College  courses 514 

Number  of  students  taking  Music  only 71 

Number  of  students  exclusive  of  duplicates 585 


ENUMERATION  BY  STATES 


Indiana  491 

Ohio  42 

Illinois  11 

New  York  9 

Virginia  6 

Michigan  4 

Maryland  3 

Maine  • 2 

North  Carolina  2 

District  of  Columbia  2 

Iowa  1 

Kentucky  1 


Missouri  1 

Oklahoma  1 

Pennsylvania  1 

Rhode  Island  1 

South  Dakota 1 

Texas  1 

Wisconsin  1 

Bulgaria  1 

Canada  1 

Jamaica  1 

Japan  1 
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CALENDAR 

1913 

April  2,  Wednesday — Spring  term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

April  3,  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

April  9,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

May  21,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  20,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Music  Recital. 

June  21,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  22,  Sunday — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8 :00  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  23,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

June  24,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Alumni  Tea. 

June  25,  Wednesday — 

10  :00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

June  30,  Monday — Summer  term  begins. 

Summer  Vacation 

September  29,  Monday* — First  semester  begins. 

Registration  day  for  local  students. 

September  30,  Tuesday — Second  registration  day. 

October  1,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  8,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

November  5,  Wednesday — Day  for  accepting  Candidates  for  De- 
grees. 

November  27,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  10,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
December  24,  Wednesday — Christmas  vacation  begins. 

♦Students  should  not  come  to  the  College  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Students 
from  a distance  can  register  on  Tuesday,  September  80. 
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CALENDAR 

1914 

January  1,  Thursday — Christmas  vacation  ends.  Instruction  begins 
in  all  departments. 

February  6,  Friday — First  semester  ends. 

Mid-Year  Vacation 

February  10,  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins.  ' 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

February  11,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
February  18,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

April  8,  Wednesday — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

April  9,  Thursday — Easter  vacation  begins. 

April  13,  Monday — Easter  vacation  ends. 

June  12,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Music  Recital. 

June  13,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  14,  Sunday — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Public  meeting  of  the  Christian  Associations. 
June  15,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

June  16,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Class  Day  exercises. 

5 :00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Alumni  Banquet. 

June  17,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4 :00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

June  22,  Monday — Summer  term  begins. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Lydia  T.  Painter,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  B.  Bruner 

Lydia  T.  Painter 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Mary  B.  Bruner 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Oliver  P.  Clark  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Timothy  Nicholson 

Benjamin  Johnson  Leander  J.  Woodard 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Building  and  Grounds 

Leander  J.  Woodard,  Chairman  Benjamin  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Kelly  David  Hadley 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 
Amos  K.  Hollowell,  Chairman  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 
Lydia  T.  Painter  Marianna  Stubbs 

Leander  J.  Woodard 

Committee  on  Endowment 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 

Timothy  Nicholson  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Benjamin  Johnson  Joseph  A.  Goddard 

Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Chairman  Oliver  P.  Clark 
Morris  E.  Cox  Marianna  Stubbs 

Lydia  T.  Painter  David  Hadley 
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Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

Leander  J.  Woodard,  78,  Richmond,  Indiana 1913 

Joseph  A.  Goddard,  Muncie,  Indiana 1913 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Indiana 1914 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Richmond,  Indiana 1914 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  77,  Greenfield,  Indiana 1915 

Marianna  Stubbs,  77,  Richmond,  Indiana 1915 

Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Amos  K.  Hollo  well,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 1913 

Oliver  P.  Clark,  ’89,  Georgetown,  Illinois 1913 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  ’64,  Montezuma,  Indiana 1914 

Lydia  Taylor  Painter,  73,  Monrovia,  Indiana 1914 

Morris  E.  Cox,  '80,  Westfield,  Indiana 1915 

David  Hadley,  Danville,  Indiana 1915 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  ’88,  ex-officio. 

Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio), 
President  and  Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 

Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secretary 
and  member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (President  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  Indi- 
ana), Treasurer. 

Morris  E.  Cox  (Cashier,  State  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield,  Indi- 
ana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  C.  Osborne  (Cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Danville, 
Indiana). 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,,  President 

Allen  David  Hole,  Secretary 

Mary  Adelaide  Jay  Ballard,  Registrar 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Advanced  Degrees — Professors  Lindley,  Woodward,  and  Coffin. 

Advanced  Standing — Professors  Hole  and  Mendenhall,  and  Mr. 
Andressohn. 

Athletics — Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood  and  Holmes,  and  Mr. 
Reagan. 

Bulletin — Professors  Rea  and  Haile,  and  the  Registrar. 

Campus — Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Dennis,  and  Hadley. 

Debates — Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood,  Russell,  and  Woodward. 

Examinations — Professors  Hadley,  W.  N.  Trueblood,  and  Charles. 

Excuse  for  Absence — Professors  Hole  and  Ken  worthy,  and  the 
Registrar. 

Extra  Work — Professors  Hole,  Haile  and  Conrad. 

Final  Theses — Professors  Hole  and  Lindley,  and  the  Registrar. 

Freshman  Advisers — Professors  Rea,  Coffin,  Mendenhall,  Had- 
ley, and  Conrad. 

Recommendations — Professors  Coffin,  Lindley,  and  Morrison, 
and  President  Kelly. 

Social  Committee — Professors  and  Mesdames  E.  P.  Trueblood, 
Mendenhall,  Holmes,  and  Hole,  and  Miss  Marshall. 

Student  Affairs — President  Kelly,  Professors  E.  P.  Trueblood, 
Mendenhall,  and  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Reagan. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 


ROBERT  LINCOLN  KELLY,  Ph.M,  LL.D. 


President 


208  College  Ave. 


WILLIAM  NEWBY  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Anglo-Saxon 

National  Road,  West 

DAVID  WORTH  DENNIS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


EDWIN  PRITCHARD  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Supervisor  of  Athletics 

227  College  Ave. 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  A.M. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science , and  Librarian 

216  College  Ave. 

* ALLEN  DAVID  HOLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  Curator  of 
the  Joseph  Moore  Museum  615  National  Road,  West 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History,  and  College 
Pastor  National  Road,  West 


Professor  of  Biology 


Corner  Main  and  West  Seventh  Sts. 


ARTHUR  MATTHEWS  CHARLES,  A.M. 


Professor  of  German 


Henley  Road 


EDWIN  MORRISON,  M.S. 


Professor  of  Physics 


80  South  West  Seventh  St. 


JOSEPH  HERSCHEL  COFFIN,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 


Professor  of  Philosophy 


245  College  Ave. 


HARRY  NICHOLS  HOLMES,  M.S.  Ph.D. 


Professor  of  Chemistry 


Corner  Fourth  and  Kinsey  Sts. 
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WILLIAM  ORVILLE  MENDENHALL,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  204  College  Ave. 

LAURENCE  HADLEY,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Bundy  Hall 

JOHN  DOUGAN  REA,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Classical  and  English  Literature  8 South  Twelfth  St. 

WALTER  CARLTON  WOODWARD,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  221  College  Ave. 

ELISABETH  CONRAD,  A.M. 

Professor  of  French  and  Dean  of  Women  Earlham  Hall 

MURRAY  SHIPLEY  KENWORTHY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  602  National  Road 

RODERICK  SCOTT,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  ( 1909-1913)  Bundy  Hall 

CHARLES  HENRY  HAILE,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics  100  South  West  Third  St. 

MILLARD  S MARKLE,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  281  College  Ave. 

ELSIE  MARSHALL,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Director  of  Women’s  Physical 
Training  70  South  Sixteenth  St. 

MARY  ADELAIDE  JAY  BALLARD,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Registrar  Division  St. 

LAURA  CORNELIA  GASTON 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Instructor  in  Piano 

123  South  Seventh  St. 

GLENN  THISTLETHWAITE,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  (1909-1913)  424  West  Main  St. 

RAYMOND  THOMPSON  MYRICK,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  (1912-1913) 

400  North  Eleventh  St. 
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JOHN  CARL  ANDRESSOHN,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  German  222  College  Ave. 

AGNES  LEARNED  JOHNSON,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  French  and  German  Earlham  Hall 

GLENN  FRIERMOOD 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  3 West  Market  St.,  Indianapolis 


BERTHA  MILLER,  A.B. 

Assistant  Librarian  10  South  Eighteenth  St. 

CHESTER  LINUS  REAGAN,  B.S. 

Head  of  Bundy  Hall  Bundy  Hall 

DOROTHEA  ELYA  MILLS,  R.N. 


Lecturer  on  Flygiene 


Earlham  Hall 
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Matron 

OTHER  OFFICERS 
MARY  HADLEY  COX 

Earlham  Hall 

JAMES  MARMADUKE  GLUYS,  M.S. 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  306  College  Ave. 


T reasurer 

FINLEY  NEWLIN 

1120  Main  St. 

EDGAR  ANDREW  FISHER,  A.B. 

Assistant  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent  National  Road,  West 

MORTON  CORNELIUS  PEARSON 
Endowment  Secretary  313  East  Thirteenth  St.,  Indianapolis 
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EARLHAM  COLLEGE 


Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in  eastern 
Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  planned  as  early  as  the 
year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  1847,  and  main- 
tained as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until  1859,  when  it  was 
organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character, 
and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  be- 
ginning, an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  West  in  the  pro- 
motion of  advanced  practical  instruction  in  science.  In  the 
year  1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a 
permanent  collection  of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural 
History  for  purposes  of  college  instruction.  The  present 
Joseph  Moore  Museum,  with  its  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  the  same  time,  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in 
the  State  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room  in  Earlham 
Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, was  the  location  of  the  first  chemical  laboratory 
for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catholicity 
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in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 
The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been  drawn 
from  several  different  denominations.  No  distinction  of 
church  membership  prevails  among  its  students,  almost  one- 
half  of  whom  are  drawn  from  outside  of  the  Friends 
Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  students  recently  in  at- 
tendance includes : Baptist,  Christian,  Christian  Science, 
Church  of  Christ,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Evangelical, 
Friends,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  Methodist,  New  Light,  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed,  Roman  Catholic,  United  Brethren 
and  Universalist. 

Earlham  is  a distinctly  Christian  college.  It  maintains 
a standard  of  scholarship  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of 
which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading  Ameri- 
can universities.  At  the  same  time,  its  management  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that,  apart  from  the  inculcation 
of  morality,  virtue,  and  religion,  no  amount  of  intellectual 
training  will  adequately  fit  young  men  and  women  for  use- 
fulness in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College,  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character  is  as 
conspicuous  and  genuine  as  are  their  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose  of  its 
founders,  the  religious  influences  within  the  College  are  of 
the  most  positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with  evangeli- 
cal Christian  doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study  and  the  in- 
struction in  all  departments  are  such  as  to  foster  in  students 
a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research.  For  a statement 
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of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Church  History. 

A College  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  preparatory  department.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  offer  undergraduate  training  of  the  most 
thorough  and  liberal  character,  under  conditions  more  favor- 
able, in  many  respects,  than  can  be  maintained  in  an  over- 
crowded institution  of  complex  organization  and  numerous 
lines  and  grades  of  work.  Earlham  encourages  its  graduates, 
upon  their  completion  of  a college  course,  to  prosecute  their 
work  for  advanced  or  professional  degrees  in  universities 
which  offer  the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department 
to  which  each  individual  student  looks  forward.  In  this  way 
a high  degree  of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  large  number  of  Earlham  graduates 
who,  from  year  to  year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  Alma  Mater , graduate  courses  in  the  lead- 
ing universities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college, 
in  distinction  from  a university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfold- 
ing of  character  of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of 
the  intellect.  In  the  promotion  of  these  two  fundamental 
ends,  it  offers  to  students  the  following  distinct  advantages : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matriculation 
and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intellec- 
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tual,  moral, i and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to  worthy 
ideals  and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier,  as  well  as  in  the 
later,  years  of  the  college  course,  by  professors  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  .their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  therstudents  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and 
standing  in  college. 

Co-Education 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first 
session,  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer 
to  women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with 
men.  From  year,  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  Courses  has  been  nearly  the  same.  Co- 
education in  Earlham  College  has  in  no  degree  lowered  the 
character  of  its  educational  work.  The  wide  range  of  elec- 
tives in  courses  of  study  which  it  offers,  in  common  with 
most  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  present  day, 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  accommodating  the  work  to 
individual  students. 

Home  Life 

The  authorities  of  the  College  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham and  Bundy  Halls  ideal  dormitories.  Students  are 
thrown  here  into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  condi- 
tions, and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most  helpful 
influences  during  their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes 
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especial  pleasure  in  inviting  inspection  of  her  college  homes, 
and  she  takes  peculiar  pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in 
preserving  and  developing  the  characteristics  of  complete 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  for  stu- 
dents residing  in  Richmond  to  live  in  the  dormitories  dur- 
ing their  college  days,  so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such 
experience  recognized  by  those  who  know  the  situation  best. 
Students,  however,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding 
places  in  the  community  or  city,  if  they  so  elect.  During 
the  past  year  the  College  has  been  unable  to  accommodate 
in  the  dormitories  all  who  have  applied. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
City  of  Richmond.  The  College  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater 
river,  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  College  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres,  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded  by 
native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and 
varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence. It  is  well-known  as  a center  of  artists  and  art  inter- 
ests. It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country 
It  is  a city  of  churches,  schools  and  superior  social  con- 
ditions. Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from 
the  temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  often  imperil 
college  life. 
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Eight  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments 
of  the  College,  viz. : Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham 
Hall,  Bundy  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant. 

Lindley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design.  It  contains  the  College 
offices,  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum,  the  biological  labora- 
tory, the  physical  laboratory,  the  psychological  laboratory, 
eighteen  large  recitation  rooms,  the  music  studio,  with  sev- 
eral practice  rooms,  the  day  students’  room,  and  the  audi- 
torium, with  a seating  capacity  of  one  thousand  persons. 
The  class  rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The 
halls  are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stairways  are  broad  and 
of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building  is  handsomely  finished 
and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 
Household  Economics. 

Earlham  Hall  is  the  girls’  dormitory.  Besides  the 
rooms  for  students,  the  main  building  contains  offices,  par- 
lors, the  College  dining-room,  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Christian  Associations,  and  the  College  hospital.  In  the 
rear  of  the  center  of  the  main  building  is  a three-story  brick 
structure  containing  laundry,  kitchen,  and  apartments  for 
domestics.  Earlham  Hall  has  accommodations  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building,  the 
boys’  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  base- 
ment. There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  for 
two  students  each,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  rooms  are 
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arranged  in  suites  of  three,  two  students  occupying  a suite. 
Two  bath  rooms  are  located  on  each  floor.  The  building 
contains  an  assembly  room  and  parlors,  and  is  furnished 
throughout  with  all  modern  conveniences.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  best  equipped  boys’  dormitory  in 
the  Middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  Library  contains  a large  general 
reading  room  with  alcoves  for  departmental  libraries ; a lec- 
ture room,  an  art  room,  a conversation  room,  and  various 
study  and  seminar  rooms.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is 
sixty  thousand  volumes. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  Observatory 
is  furnished  with  good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of 
astronomy.  It  has  an  acromatic  telescope,  equatorially 
mounted,  with  a inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces, 
affording  high  and  low  magnifying  powers ; a transit  instru- 
ment, with  a 3^-inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  cir- 
cles, and  a fine  clock,  with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted 
to  sidereal  time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation.  It  is  well  furnished  with  modern  appa- 
ratus, and  is  under  the  charge  of  a competent  director. 

The  Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant  is 

housed  in  a substantial  brick  building  located  south  of 

Earlham  Hall.  _ ^ 

Fire  Protection 


Earlham  has  the  protection  of  the  Richmond  Fire  De- 
partment. An  official  night-watch  is  regularly  employed. 
The  dormitories  are  thoroughly  supplied  with  exits  and  fire- 
escapes.  Red  lights  indicate  such  exits ; notices  are  posted 
in  bedrooms,  indicating  location  of  all  exits,  and  fire-gongs 
are  provided.  Fire-hose  is  available  in  all  halls.  In  every 
way  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  met. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT 


The  Chemical  Laroratory 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES,  DIRECTOR 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  Parry  Hall,  a sub- 
stantial two-story  building.  Improvements  in  recent  years 
have  added  to  its  capacity  and  greatly  increased  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Department.  The  east  room  in  the  base- 
ment is  equipped  as  an  excellent  kitchen  for  the  work  in 
Household  Economics.  The  smaller  west  room  is  used  as 
a laboratory  for  thesis  students,  and  for  storage.  There  is 
also  a dark  room  for  photography. 

The  first  floor  contains  a lecture  room,  seating  eighty 
students ; a commodious  room  for  the  balances  and  a grow- 
ing library ; a laboratory  for  twelve  advanced  workers ; and 
the  director’s  private  laboratory. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  general  laboratory  with 
lockers  and  desk  room  for  eighty-eight  students;  a new 
and  modern  electro-chemical  laboratory  for  six  students ; a 
stock  room  and  workshop. 

The  department  can  now  accommodate  over  one  hun- 
dred laboratory  students,  and  it  is  well  equipped  for  courses 
in  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, Organic  and  Inorganic  Preparations,  Electro-Chemistry 
and  Research.  Recent  importations  of  delicate  balances  and 
a quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  have  added  to  the  possibilities 
of  thesis  work. 
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The  Biological  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS,  DIRECTOR 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  largest  room  is  used  as  a 
general  laboratory  and  lecture  room.  The  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  an  imbedding  oven,  a hand  microtome,  a slid- 
ing microtome,  two  rotary  microtomes  and  other  apparatus 
belonging  to  an  up-to-date  laboratory.  One  room  is  used 
entirely  for  Bacteriology,  and  is  provided  with  complete 
apparatus  for  a six  months’  course  in  Bacteriology.  A third 
room  is  used  as  a photographic  dark-room  and  a project- 
ing-room,  and  is  provided  with  a stereopticon  and  perma- 
nent curtain.  The  department  has  a collection  of  several 
hundred  lantern  slides,  which  is  constantly  growing.  The 
best  photomicrographic  apparatus  obtainable  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  department  and  C.  S.  Bond,  M.D.,  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  Physical  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON,  DIRECTOR 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where  are 
held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor.  This 
room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for  all 
general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  arranged 
in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  laboratory  are 
two  small  rooms  and  an  office.  One  of  the  individual  rooms 
is  used  for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  magnetism  and 
electricity.  A heavy,  broad  shelf  is  fastened  to  the  wall  by 
brackets,  and  furnishes  a convenient  and  firm  support  for 
magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanometers,  being  free  from 
jars  of  the  floor.  The  other  small  room  is  devoted  to  the 
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study  of  optics.  It  is  provided  with  a dark  screen  for  the 
window,  and  has  a porte  lumiere  for  projections.  The  lab- 
oratory is  supplied  with  both  alternating  and  direct  currents 
of  electricity,  and  is  well  equipped  for  apparatus  for  lecture 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work. 

Immediately  beneath  the  general  laboratory  are  two 
warm,  dry  basement  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  for  gen- 
eral laboratory  work,  and  the  other  for  a shop.  The  shop 
is  equipped  with  six  work  benches,  twelve  sets  of  wood 
working  tools,  an  alternating  motor  for  power,  two  screw- 
cutting lathes,  an  emery  wheel,  two  wood  lathes,  and  tools 
for  the  ordinary  metal-working  processes. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN.  DIRECTOR 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room  are 
on  the  second  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  water,  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  The  appara- 
tus is  kept  in  five  commodious  wall  cases,  and  comprises  a 
complete  equipment  for  the  investigation  of  sensation  and 
perception  in  the  visual,  auditory,  dermal,  gustatory  and 
olfactory  realms.  It  is  also  adequate  for  the  study  of  the 
effective  qualities  of  consciousness,  and  simple  and  complex 
reactions.  Apparatus  has  recently  been  supplied  for  careful 
study  of  attention,  association  of  ideas  and  other  higher 
mental  processes.  New  and  up-to-date  pieces  of  apparatus 
are  constantly  being  added  to  the  already  adequate  equip- 
ment. Some  of  these  pieces  are  constructed  in  the  labora- 
tory by  the  students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 
The  psychological  lecture  room  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  laboratory,  which  facilitates  the  use  of  apparatus  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  lectures. 
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Civil  Engineering  Equipment 

PROFESSOR  HADLEY,  DIRECTOR 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Keuffel  & Esser 
transit;  an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hy- 
drographic level ; Ulmer  14-inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table 
of  original  design;  steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all 
necessary  equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad 
surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  tak- 
ing the  courses  in  drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracing  and  blueprints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

The  Household  Economics  Laboratory 

MISS  MARSHALL,  DIRECTOR 

The  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Household 
Economics  is  in  the  basement  of  Parry  Hall,  and  consists 
of  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  fitted  with  complete  cooking 
equipment  for  sixteen  students,  and  the  other  used  for  prac- 
tice in  the  proper  and  tasteful  service  of  meals.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  kitchen  is  modern  and  all  the  appliances  needed 
for  a scientific  study  of  foods  have  been  provided. 

The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

PROFESSOR  HOLE,  DIRECTOR 

Open  to  visitors  daily,  except  Sunday,  throughout  the  year. 

Hours  : 8 :00  a.  m.  to  12  :00  m.  ; 1 :30  p.  m.  to  5 :00  p.  m. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 
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1.  One  room,  60  x 70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  x 20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Glass  cases  for  the  display  of  specimens,  95;  glass-covered  * 
trays,  135. 

A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet,  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet,  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  ohio- 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years,  of 
which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere,  no  other 
one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeletons  of  a 
camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  and  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 

body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster-of-paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(11)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(12)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas,  with 
occasional  specimens  from  other  waters. 
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(13)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(14)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  specimens, 
including : 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 

lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

( b ) “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals,  gift 

of  the  United  States  government. 

(15)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water,  and  land 
shells. 

(16)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(17)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general  geo- 
logical formations  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(18)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  specimens 
from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China,  and 
other  lands. 

(19)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands;  idols  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
other  objects  of  educational  value. 

(20)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(21)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted  birds, 
presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals. 

(22)  Four  trays  of  moths,  collected  by  Hazel  S.  Heath  and 
Ruth  Petry,  and  classified  by  Loren  C.  Petry,  '07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

(23)  One  tray  of  butterflies,  collected  and  classified  by  Loren 
C.  Petry,  ’07,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

(24)  Models  of  implements  used  by  the  pioneers  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  including  flax  brake,  hackle,  cards,  spinning  wheels, 
looms,  etc. 
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Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  Museum  by 
funds,  donations,  exchange,  or  purchase.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion among  recent  accessions,  are : 

(1)  A specimen  of  a South  American  lizard,  Iguana  tuber cu- 
lata , presented  by  Raymond  Wehrley,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and 
mounted  by  direction  of  the  Museum. 

(2)  A collection  of  butterflies  from  West  China,  presented 
by  W.  A.  Maw,  of  the  Friends  Mission,  at  Chungking,  China. 

(3)  A model  of  an  Israelitish  tabernacle  made  by  the  late 
Amos  Sanders,  and  placed  in  the  Museum  on  deposit  by  his  son, 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Sanders,  ’01,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  work- 
ing material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for  dis- 
play. Both  the  working  material  and  the  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
scientific  illustration. 

The  Libraries 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  over  fifty  thousand  volumes. 

The  libraries  of  the  College  are  now  located  in  the  new 
library  building,  erected  in  1907,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  was 
added  $8,000  by  the  College.  The  Library  is  guaranteed  a 
regular  income  for  its  maintenance  from  the  permanent  en- 
dowment fund  raised  in  compliance*  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
offer. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. It  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a wide  hall, 
on  the  left  side  of  which  the  stairway  ascends,  making  its 
landing  on  the  second  floor  just  over  that  of  the  first  floor. 
Beyond  the  entrance  hall  on  the  first  floor  is  the  large  read- 
ing and  reference  room,  with  eight  departmental  alcoves 
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around  its  outer  curve,  and  to  the  north  are  the  stacks  for 
the  books  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  sixty  thousand  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  on  the  first  floor  rooms  for  conversa- 
tion, for  cataloging,  and  for  the  Librarian's  office. 

On  the  second  floor  are  four  Seminar  Rooms,  and  a 
room  designated  as  an  Art  Room,  where  some  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  books,  as  well  as  pictures,  may  sometime  be 
found ; and  at  the  north  over  the  present  stack  room  (but 
destined  for  the  use  of  stacks  when  the  growth  of  the  Li- 
brary demands),  is  a large  room  which  is  being  used  by  the 
Library  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  A small 
room  on  this  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Reference  Li- 
brary of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  basement  is  to  be 
found  a small  lecture  room,  for  the  use  of  professors  wish- 
ing to  bring  their  classes  closer  to  the  book  supplies  and 
for  departmental  club  work.  At  some  time  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a stereopticon  for  this  room. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phcenix 
Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  and  contain,  al- 
together, twenty  thousand  volumes,  not  including  a large  collection 
of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  has  a card 
catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects.  Poole's  Index, 
the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps  afford  ample 
means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special  work.  Students 
have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 
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II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

8.  The  Friends  Reference  Library,  containing  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Friends'  literature  in  the  United  States. 

III.  The  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  contains  about  five  hundred  volumes. 

IV.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  It 
contains,  at  present,  about  forty  thousand  volumes.  Its  substantial 
growth  in  the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accom- 
modated in  a beautiful  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  assembly  hall  for  the 
use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham  Col- 
lege participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all  its 
large  educational  resources  and  facilities. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms, 
well  furnished. 

Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  afford 
the  best  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  “Reid  Field,”  joins  the  Col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by 
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300  feet  in  width.  The  gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest 
corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grandstand  of  ample  seat- 
ing capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  College.  It  receives  its  name 
in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well-con- 
structed tennis  courts  join  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  branches  belonging  to  the  groups  named  below,  equiva- 
lent in  all  to  the  sixteen  units  required  of  a commissioned 
high  school  in  Indiana;  provided,  however,  that  in  case  a 
high  school  maintains  courses  of  five  periods  a week  for 
thirty-six  weeks  or  more  each  year,  fifteen  such  units  will 
be  accepted  as  filling  the  requirements  for  admission  to  full 
college  standing.  A unit  is  a full  course  extending  through 
a year,  and  reciting  five  periods  a week.  This  total  of  16 
(or  IS)  units  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows : 

I.  Prescribed  Units 


( 1 ) English 3 units 

(2)  Foreign  Language  (some  one  language) 2 units 

(3)  Mathematics 2 units 

(4)  Natural  Science  (some  one  science) 1 unit 

(5)  Social  Science  (History,  Civics,  etc.) 1 unit 


Total 9 units 


II.  Elective  Units 

The  remaining  7 (or  6)  units  are  to  be  distributed  so 
that  in  some  one  of  the  groups  numbered  (2),  (3),  (4),  or 
(5),  above,  a total  of  three  units  of  work  shall  be  completed. 
This  may  be  done  according  to  either  of  the  two  following 
methods : 
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A. 

(a)  To  be  chosen  from  either  group  (2)  or  (3), 

above 1 unit 

(b)  To  be  chosen  from  any  group,  (1)  to  (5), 

above 1 unit 

(c)  To  be  chosen  either  from  any  group,  (1)  to  (5), 

above,  or  from  any  other  work  which  is 
accepted  by  the  high  school  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate as  counting  toward  its  requirements 
for  graduation 5 (or  4)  units 

Total 7 (or  6)  units 

B. 

(a)  To  be  chosen  from  either  group  (4)  or  (5), 

above 2 units 

(b)  To  be  chosen  either  from  any  group,  (1)  to  (5), 

above,  or  from  any  other  work  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  high  school  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate as  counting  toward  its  requirements 
for  graduation 5 (or  4)  units 

Total 7 (or  6)  units 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  if  foreign  language,  group 
(2),  above,  is  chosen  as  the  group  in  which  three  units  of 
work  are  to  be  offered,  the  elective  work  must  be  in  the 
same  language  as  that  in  which  the  prescribed  work  was 
done;  that  is,  the  three  units  must  be  in  some  one  foreign 
language.  In  case,  however,  natural  science,  group  (4), 
above,  is  chosen  as  the  group  in  which  three  units  are  to  be 
offered,  the  two  units  of  elective  work  may  be  in  different 
sciences ; that  is,  the  three  units  of  science  may  be  made  up 
of  work  in  as  many  different  sciences. 

The  subjects  included  under  each  of  the  groups  named 
above,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  in 
each  case,  are  indicated  below. 
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English 

Three  Units: 

1.  Composition,  including  (a)  the  mechanics  of  composition, 
spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure;  and  (b) 
the  principles  of  discourse. 

2.  Literature,  including  (a)  the  main  outlines  of  the  histories 
of  English  and  American  Literature,  and  (b)  a study  of  general 
literary  qualities  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  technique  underlying  literary  effect. 

Four  Units: 

The  above  pursued  for  four  years. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  requirements  for  admission 
in  English  must  pursue  suitable  Sub-Freshman  English  courses  in 
college  until  the  work  lacking  is  made  up. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  take  the  courses  in  first 
year  English  Language  called  Freshman  Rhetoric.  Upon  entering 
Freshman  Rhetoric  these  students  are  given  an  examination  cover- 
ing the  points  noted  above  under  the  head  of  Composition.  This 
examination  is  the  Entrance  Test  in  English  furnished  by  the  Indi- 
ana Association  of  College  Teachers  of  English.  Students  who  fail 
to  pass  this  examination  must  take  work  in  Sub-Freshman  English 
prescribed  by  the  instructor  in  Freshman  Rhetoric. 

Foreign  Languages 

Latin. 

Two  units:  Completion  of  the  grammar  as  given  in  any  of  the 
standard  beginner’s  books.  The  equivalent  of  three  books  of  Caesar, 
with  prose  composition. 

Three  units : The  above  and  in  addition  the  equivalent  of  one 
book  more  of  Caesar,  and  either  five  orations  of  Cicero,  with  prose 
composition,  or  six  books  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid. 

Four  units : All  of  the  work  outlined  above  (grammar,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Vergil). 

German. 

Two  units:  A two  years’  preparatory  course  should  include 
the  completion  of  Becker-Rhoads’  German  Grammar,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, a reader  such  as  Gluck  Auf,  and  about  150  pages  additional 
of  simple  prose  from  such  books  as  Lohmeyer’s  Der  Weg  zum 
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Gluck ; Bluthgen’s  Das  Peterle  von  Number g ; Grimms’  Mdrchen; 
Leander’s  Trdumereien ; Stockl’s  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Gers- 
tacher’s  Germelshausen;  Storm’s  Immensee. 

The  student  should  show  the  result  of  careful  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  German  into  idio- 
matic English,  and  simple  English  sentences  into  correct  German. 

Three  units : A three  years’  course  should  add  to  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years;  first,  composition  work  in  the  reproductive  ex- 
ercises, based  upon  texts  read,  this  accompanied  by  some  free  com- 
position in  the  student’s  own  words  and  followed  by  composition 
from  a regular  book,  such  as  Bernhardt,  all  of  which  should  be 
about  one-third  of  the  work  for  the  year.  Second,  about  250  to 
300  pages  of  German  prose,  from  such  works  as  Storm’s  In  St. 
Jurgen ; Hauff’s  Das  Kalte  Herz;  Wildenbruch’s  Das  Edle  Blut ; 
Riehl’s  Burg  Neideck  or  Fluch  der  Schonheit;  Heyse’s  Die  Blinden; 
and  a book  on  Germany  and  its  people,  such  as  parts  of  Stern  s 
Geschichten  vom  Rhein  or  Geschichten  von  Deutschen  Stddten,  or 
of  Bacon’s  Im  Vaterland. 

Four  units : A four  years’  course  should  add  to  the  work  of 
a three  years’  course;  first,  by  continuation  of  the  use  of  a regular 
composition  book,  as  well  as  emphasis  on  the  work  in  free  composi- 
tion, all  to  be  approximately  one-fourth  the  work  for  the  year. 
Second,  by  reading  of  such  texts  as  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  or 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm ; modern  prose,  such  as  Keller  s 
Kleider  Machen  Leute;  Meyer’s  Schuss  von  der  Kanzel  or  Gustav 
Adolph's  Page;  additional  reading  in  German  on  Germany  and  its 
people.  The  reading  in  this  year  should  be  250  to  300  pages,  and 
in  addition  150  pages  of  easier  private  reading,  such  as  that  sug- 
gested for  second  and  third  year  work. 

Mathematics 

If  only  two  units  are  presented,  the  work  should  be 
such  as  is  outlined  in  1 and  2 below.  If  three  units  are  pre- 
sented, all  of  the  work  outlined  should  be  included. 

i.  Algebra. 

One  year’s  study  including  the  solution  of  equations,  factoring, 
fractions,  radicals  and  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations.  Especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  graphs. 
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2.  Plane  Geometry. 

One  year’s  study,  with  emphasis  upon  the  original  exercises 
and  problems. 

3.  Algebra. 

One  half-year’s  study,  including  the  factor  theorem,  simulta- 
neous quadratics,  theory  of  quadratics,  and  the  binominal  theorem 
for  positive  integral  exponents. 

4.  Solid  Geometry. 

One  half-year’s  study. 

History 

A unit  in  History  should  consist  of  the  following: 

(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Greek  and  Roman.  One  year’s 
work  in  General  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
Ancient  History  when  General  History  only  is  offered  in  the  pre- 
paratory course. 

(b)  United  States  History  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  college  entrance  from  approved  high  schools,  provided  the  stu- 
dent takes  the  regular  college  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
for  which  work  regular  college  credit  will  be  given. 

Science 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following 
sciences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or 

Botany.  This  must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book 
work,  together  equivalent  to  a full  year’s  course  in  high 
school. 

J.  Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  a text-book  as  McPherson  and  Henderson’s  Elemen- 
tary Study  of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time 
devoted  to  laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text- 
book work. 
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2.  Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

3.  Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 

4.  Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Coulter’s  Text-book  of 
Botany,  or  Andrew’s  texts,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  laboratory 
and  out-of-door  study. 

5.  Physiology. 

A full  year’s  laboratory  work  with  an  approved  manual. 


Admission  Upon  Certificate 

Graduates  of  Indiana  Commissioned  High  Schools  and 
Academies  having  certificates  of  equivalency,  and  graduates 
of  schools  of  equal  standing  in  other  States,  are  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  without  examination,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a properly  signed  certificate  of  scholarship,  except 
that  all  entering  students  are  required  to  take  the  test  in 
English  indicated  on  page  32.  Graduates  of  certified  high 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  upon 
presentation  of  certificates  of  scholarship.  Before  receiv- 
ing full  college  standing,  however,  all  preparatory  de- 
ficiencies must  be  made  up. 
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Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  de- 
portment (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor)  is 
required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class 
they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been  regu- 
larly attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  another 
college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  at 
Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  to- 
gether with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the  college  from 
which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for  all  such  work  if 
certified  by  a college  of  acknowledged  standing. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  a student 
must  be  in  residence  during  the  last  thirty-six  weeks  in 
which  work  is  done  for  credit  toward  his  degree. 

College  credit  is  not  given  for  work  done  in  high 
schools  or  academies,  except  upon  examination.  In  the  case 
of  consecutive  work  in  language,  however,  upon  the  success- 
ful completion  of  one  term’s  advanced  work  in  college,  such 
credit  may  be  given  covering  the  previous  work. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE 


College  Registration 

The  registration  card  must  be  signed  by  each  student 
each  year  upon  his  entrance  for  that  year.  At  or  before 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  each  student  will  receive  a 
Class  Registration  Card.  This  card  must  be  filled  out  after 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  doing  his  major  work.  It  will  then  be  approved 
in  the  President’s  office.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  college 
dues  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer.  It  must  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member  of  any 
class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with  and  his 
name  is  sent  to  the  instructor  by  the  Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  second  sem- 
ester during  the  time  set  aside  for  this  purpose  at  the  close 
of  the  first  semester.  No  changes  in  registration  will  be 
allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged 
for  late  registration  or  for  change  of  registration,  except 
where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action  of  the  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Late  registration  is  discouraged.  Ordinarily,  students 
entering  late  cannot  take  full  work.  Full  particulars  will 
be  given  on  application. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
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dents  not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due 
at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the 
hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who,  for  any  reason,  are  at 
the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence 
from  class  or  chapel  can  be  excused  only  by  action  of  the 
Faculty.  For  unexcused  absences  deductions  are  made  from 
the  student’s  hours  of  college  credit.  The  chapel  exercises 
are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in 
their  character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them 
such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them 
a pleasure,  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not  residing  at 
their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious  service  at  the 
college  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  record  of  such  attend- 
ance becomes  a part  of  the  student’s  permanent  college 
record.  On  Sunday  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


The  work  offered  by  Earlham  College  is  divided  into 
four  groups,  as  follows : 

Group  i.  The  departments  included  in  this  group  are:  Phi- 
losophy and  Education;  History;  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Group  2.  The  departments  included  are:  Greek;  Latin;  Ger- 
man; Romance  Languages. 

Groups  3.  The  departments  included  are : English ; Biblical 
Literature  and  Church  History;  Public  Speaking. 

Group  4.  The  departments  included  are:  Mathematics;  Phys- 
ics; Chemistry;  Geology;  Biology. 

In  addition  to  the  work  included  in  these  four  groups,  work  is 
also  offered  by  the  college  in  Physical  Training  and  in  Music. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  must  com- 
plete work  amounting  to  not  less  than  120  hours,  at  least 
67  of  which  must  be  in  departments  other  than  those  in 
which  the  two  Majors  are  taken.  An  “hour”  means  a course 
of  study  pursued  one  hour  a week  for  a semester  of  eigh- 
teen weeks.  In  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for  college 
credit,  regular  work  in  Physical  Training  throughout  the 
year  is  required  of  all  first  and  second  year  students. 

Each  student  is  required  to  divide  his  work  as  follows : 
He  must  complete  two  Majors  and  three  Minors,  of  which 
either  a Major  or  a Minor  must  be  taken  in  each  group.  A 
Major  is  six  courses  in  the  same  department,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  eighteen  hours.  A Minor  is  four  courses  of 
connected  work  in  the  same  department,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  twelve  hours.  The  work  chosen  by  each  student 
must  include  four  hours'  work  in  Rhetoric  (Freshman  Rhet- 
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oric),  and  four  hours’  work  in  Mathematics  (Required 
Mathematics). 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Freshman  year  each  student  is 
assigned  to  an  adviser  from  among  the  Faculty,  who  will  at 
any  time  be  ready  to  help  him  with  advice  in  choosing  his 
courses,  and  in  any  other  matters  connected  with  his  college 
life.  The  student  must  choose  one  of  his  Majors  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Major  is  chosen  then  becomes  his 
permanent  adviser.  Courses  thereafter  must  be  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  this  adviser,  and  in  choosing  his  second 
Major  and  all  his  Minors  the  student  must  secure  also  the 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
taken. 

The  plan  outlined  above  must  be  followed  by  every 
student  entering  college  after  May,  1911.  Students  entering 
before  this  time  may  graduate  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue  of  the  date  of  their  entrance ; but  the 
term  “credit”  as  used  in  these  catalogues  in  stating  re- 
quirements for  Major  and  Required  Work  will  hereafter 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  a 3 or  4 hour  course,  except  in 
the  departments  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking.  In  the 
statements  of  required  work  in  these  two  departments,  one- 
fifth  credit  will  be  interpreted  as  meaning  one  hour. 

Students  who  have  entered  before  May,  1911,  are  ad- 
vised to  change,  if  possible,  to  the  new  plan.  For  such 
students  the  requirement  that  67  hours  must  be  taken  in 
departments  other  than  those  in  which  the  two  Majors  are 
taken  will  not  be  enforced.  No  combination  of  the  old 
plan  and  the  new  will  be  allowed ; i.  e.,  a student  must  ar- 
range his  work  entirely  according  to  the  new  plan  or  en- 
tirely according  to  the  old. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 


Regular  and  Special  Students 

A regular  student  is  one  who  is  taking  not  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  college  work,  and  who  has  taken  the  re- 
quired courses  in  Rhetoric  and  Mathematics  or  has  enrolled 
for  them  during  the  current  college  year,  who  has  taken,  or 
is  enrolled  for,  the  required  work  in  Physical  Training,  and 
who  is  not  deficient  in  any  of  his  entrance  requirements. 

All  students  not  complying  with  these  conditions  are 
special  students.  Such  students  are  given  in  a separate  list 
in  the  catalogue.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  regular  students  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
work  performed  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all 
kinds. 

Amount  of  Work  per  Semester 

Regular  students  are  expected  to  choose  courses  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week,  unless  a smaller 
assignment  is  granted  by  the  President ; nor  more  than  six- 
teen hours,  unless  permission  is  given  by  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Extra  Work.  For  tuition  for  additional  work,  see 
a subsequent  page. 

Work  in  Absence 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done  out- 
side of  course,  and  never  except  by  permission  of  the  Fac- 
ulty granted  in  advance. 
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Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  except  that  a full  year's  work  in 
a standard  college  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  profes- 
sional requirements  for  Class  A. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege for  securing  professional  training.  (See  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Education.)  Earlham  College  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  State  Teachers'  Training  Board. 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  in- 
formation. 

Spring  and  Summer  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  growing. 
An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teaching  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college.  For  these 
reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  college.  These  students  are  allowed  to 
enter  courses  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
Specific  information  will  be  given  by  the  President. 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer  term, 
see  subsequent  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

Degrees 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  Bachelor's  degrees, 
viz. : Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science . The 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  gradu- 
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ation,  as  heretofore  set  forth,  and  who  have  taken  the  work 
of  their  two  Majors  in  group  4 of  the  Departments  of  In- 
struction, i.  e.,  Mathematics  and  Science.  To  all  students 
whose  work  has  been  classified  in  any  other  way  and  who 
have  complied  fully  with  the  graduation  requirements,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  granted. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  granted  by  Earlham 
College  on  the  basis  of  liberal  culture,  rather  than  special- 
ization. 

To  obtain  the  degree,  one  full  year  of  study  in  residence 
is  required  as  a minimum.  That  is,  no  person  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  absentia . 
The  work  of  the  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Degrees, 
and  courses  of  study  may  be  selected  in  not  more  than  three 
departments.  No  grade  below  85  per  cent,  will  be  counted 
toward  the  degree,  and  a thesis  will  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates. Tuition  and  other  fees  are  the  same  as  for  regular 
college  work.  * 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES  OPEN  TO  FRESHMEN 


First  Semester 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester,  each  Freshman 
must  choose  from  the  following  list  courses  amounting  to 
not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  hours.  Included 
among  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Re- 
quired Mathematics.  Students  in  choosing  their  work 
should  plan  to  continue  the  various  courses  throughout  the 
year  rather  than  change  from  one  department  to  another 
at  the  close  of  a semester. 

Physical  Training  is  required  of  all  first  year  students, 
in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for  college  credit. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  4a.  Principles  of  Education.  4 hours.  Page  50. 
Philosophy  5a.  Educational  Psychology.  2 hours.  Page  50. 
History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  50. 

History. 

History  la.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hours. 
Page  52. 

History  2a.  Greek  and  Roman  History.  2 hours.  Page  52. 
History  3a.  History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  52. 

Greek. 

Greek  la.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  56. 

Latin. 

Latin  A.  4 hours.  Page  58. 

(For  students  who  enter  college  with  two  or  three  years  of 
high  school  Latin.) 

Latin  la.  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  3 hours.  Page  58. 

(For  students  who  enter  college  with  four  years  of  high  school 
Latin.) 
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German* 

German  la.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  60. 
(Students  who  have  begun  German  before  entering  college 
will  be  assigned  to  other  courses,  but  must  consult  the 
head  of  the  German  Department  before  registering.) 

Romance  Languages.* 

French  la.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  63. 

English . 

English  la.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  65. 

English  2a.f  Freshman  Literature.  3 hours.  Page  65. 
English  3a.f  English  Syntax  and  Idiom.  1 hour.  Page  65. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  1.  Hebrew  History.  4 hours.  Page  68. 
Biblical  Literature  3.  New  Testament  Times.  2 hours.  Page 
68. 

Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  la.  Orthoepy  and  Orations.  3 hours.  Page  71. 
Public  Speaking  2a.  Art  of  Debate.  3 hours.  Page  71. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Aa.  Required  Mathematics.  2 hours.  Page  74. 
Mathematics  la.  Freshman  Mathematics.  4 hours.  Page  75. 
Mathematics  11a.  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours.  Page  76. 
(Students  who  plan  to  take  more  than  the  required  work  in 
Mathematics  should  enter  course  la,  instead  of  course  Aa.) 

Physics. 

Physics  1.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  78. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  la.  2 hours.  Page  80. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  81. 
Household  Economics  la.  Study  of  Foods.  4 hours.  Page  83. 
Household  Economics  2.  Advanced  Cooking.  1 hour.  Page  83. 
Household  Economics  3.  The  House.  2 hours.  Page  84. 

* Not  more  than  one  Modern  Language  may  be  begun  in  Freshman  year, 
f English  2a  and  3a  should  be  taken  together. 
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Geology. 

Geology  1.  General  Geology.  3 hours.  Page  85. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hours.  Page  86. 
Geology  3.  Physiography.  3 hours.  Page  86. 

Biology. 

Biology  la.  General  Botany.  4 hours.  Page  88. 

Second  Semester 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  each  Fresh- 
man must  choose  from  the  following  list,  courses  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  hours. 
Included  in  these  courses  must  be  Freshman  Rhetoric  and 
Required  Mathematics.  Students  should  continue  courses 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester,  rather  than 
change  from  one  department  to  another. 

Physical  Training  is  required  of  all  first  year  students, 
in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  for  college  credit. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Philosophy  4b.  Educational  Psychology.  4 hours.  Page  50. 
Philosophy  5b.  Educational  Psychology.  2 hours.  Page  50. 
History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  50. 

History. 

History  lb.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 
hours.  Page  52. 

History  2b.  Greek  and  Roman  History.  2 hours.  Page  52. 
History  3b.  History  of  Education.  2 hours.  Page  52. 

Greek. 

Greek  lb.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hours.  Page  56. 

Latin. 

Latin  B.  4 hours.  Page  58. 

Latin  lb.  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  3 hours.  Page  58. 
German. 

German  lb.  Elementary  German.  4 hours.  Page  60. 
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Romance  Languages. 

French  lb.  Elementary  French.  4 hours.  Page  63. 


English. 

English  lb.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hours.  Page  65. 
English  2b.  Freshman  Literature.  3 hours.  Page  65. 
English  3b.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom.  1 hour.  Page  65. 


Biblical  Literature. 

Biblical  Literature  lb.  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  2 hours. 
Page  68. 

Biblical  Literature  3a.  Life  of  Christ.  4 hours.  Page  68. 
Biblical  Literature  5.  Life  of  Paul.  2 hours.  Page  68. 


Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking  lb. 
71. 

Public  Speaking  2b. 
Public  Speaking  3b. 


Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hours.  Page 

Debates.  3 hours.  Page  71. 

Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hours.  Page  72. 


Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Ab.  Required  Mathematics.  2 hours.  Page  74. 
Mathematics  lb.  Freshman  Mathematics.  2 hours.  Page  75. 
Mathematics  lib.  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours.  Page  76. 

Physics. 

Physics  lb.  General  Physics.  4 hours.  Page  78. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  la.  2 hours.  Page  80. 

Mechanical  Manipulation  lb.  2 hours.  Page  80. 


Chemistry. 

Chemistry  lb.  General  Chemistry.  4 hours.  Page  81. 
Household  Economics  lb.  Study  of  Foods.  4 hours.  Page 
83. 

Household  Economics  2.  Home  Nursing.  2 hours.  Page  84. 
Household  Economics  5.  Methods.  1 hour.  Page  84. 
Household  Economics  6.  Laundry.  1 hour.  Page  84. 

Geology. 

Geology  1.  General  Geology.  3 hours.  Page  85. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  3 hours.  Page  86. 

Biology. 

Biology  lb.  General  Zoology.  4 hours.  Page  88. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  work  of  the  college  is  organized  under  seventeen 
Departments  of  Instruction,  grouped,  for  the  classification 
of  Majors  and  Minors,  as  follows: 

Group  i. 

I.  Philosophy  and  Education. 

II.  History. 

III.  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Group  2. 

IV.  Greek. 

V.  Latin. 

VI.  German. 

VII.  Romance  Languages. 

Group  3. 

VIII.  English. 

IX.  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History. 

X.  Public  Speaking. 

Group  4. 

XI.  Mathematics. 

XII.  Physics. 

XIII.  Chemistry. 

XIV.  Geology. 

XV.  Biology. 

Not  included  in  any  group. 

XVI.  Physicial  Training. 

XVII.  Music. 


Note. — For  complete  schedule  of  recitations,  see  pages  128-131. 
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I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  aims : 

First,  To  bring  the  student  into  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  development  of  philosophical  thought,  and  to 
suggest  to  him  adequate  theory  for  the  art  of  living. 

Second , To  introduce  him  to  the  problems  of  mind  and 
mental  realities. 

Third , To  acquaint  him  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth, 
and  the  principles  by  which  these  laws  may  be  applied  in 
the  educative  process. 

A Major  in  Philosophy  and  Education  may  be  made 
in  either  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  three  years’  consecu- 
tive work  in  the  Philosophy  courses  (I,  below)  ; (2)  courses 
4a,  b,  and  5a,  b,  in  Education  (II),  and  two  years’  work 
in  I. 

A Minor  in  Philosophy  and  Education  may  be  made  as 
follows:  (1)  two  years’  work  in  I (Courses  in  Philosophy)  ; 
or  (2)  courses  4a,  b,  5a,  b,  and  one  year  in  I ; or  (3)  courses 
4a,  b,  5a,  b,  and  the  History  of  Education  (3a,  b,  Depart- 
ment of  History). 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

ia,  b.  Psychology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  nor- 
mal adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his  own 
mental  processes,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  upon 
which  the  science  of  psychology  is  based.  Observation  and  intro- 
spection will  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments. A demonstration  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  the  first 
semester.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :55,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Coffin. 

2a,  b.  Ethics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  with  some 
attention  to  its  historical  development.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
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solve  some  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present  in 
the  light  of  the  best  ethical  theory.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  throughout  the 
year.  Professor  Coffin. 

3a,  b.  Philosophy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Some  time  will  be  given  to  a general  introduction  to  philosophy, 
after  which  the  main  points  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  will  be  taken  up. 
The  work  of  the  second  semester  will  consist  of  a general  study  of 
modern  philosophy,  in  its  development  through  Rationalism,  Em- 
piricism, and  Idealism.  M.  W.  F.,  1 1 : 10,  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Coffin. 

II.  Courses  in  Education 

These  courses  are  open  to  all  students.  Ten  hours  per 
week  for  one  semester  is  required  for  Class  A certificate, 
except  of  students  who  have  had  a full  year  of  college 
work;  these  students  are  entitled  to  a Class  A certificate 
without  having  taken  special  pedagogical  work. 

Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  seeking  professional 
certificates  may  apply  towards  them  credits  received  in 
Courses  in  Philosophy  (I,  above),  not  to  exceed  one-third 
of  the  required  amount. 

4a,  b.  Principles  of  Education.  2 hrs. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  underlying  the  educative  process 
will  be  developed.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  social 
aspect  of  education.  Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Coffin. 

5a,  b.  Educational  Psychology.  2 hrs. 

An  elementary  study  of  general  psychology  together  with  the 
pedagogical  application  of  the  more  important  laws  of  mind.  Tu. 
Th.,  3:10,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Coffin. 

Courses  4a,  b,  and  5a,  b,  may  profitably  be  taken  together. 

History  of  Education.  2 hrs. 

(Course  3a,  b,  Department  of  History).  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  a study  of  the 
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evolution  of  education.  Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as 
a basis,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reports.  Tu.  Th.,  8 :55,  through- 
out the  year. 

Courses  in  Special  Methods.  2 hrs. 

Latin.  First  semester.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10.  See  Department  of 
Latin,  Course  5. 

English.  First  semester.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00.  See  Department  of 
English,  Course  11. 

History.  Second  semester.  Tu.  Th.,  1:20.  See  Department 
of  History,  Course  8. 

German.  Second  semester.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10.  See  Department 
of  German,  Course  8. 

Mathematics.  Second  semester.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  See  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  Course  8. 

Mechanical  Manipulation.  See  Department  of  Physics. 

Household  Economics.  See  Department  of  Chemistry. 


II.  Department  of  History 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

The  work  in  the  Departments  of  History,  and  Econom- 
ics and  Political  Science  is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view : 

First , To  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and 
controlled  the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

Second,  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives 
necessary  to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

Third,  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for 
those  who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law, 
diplomacy,  or  the  civil  service. 

Students  who  select  History  as  one  of  their  Major  sub- 
jects will  be  expected  to  take  course  la,  b,  in  Political 
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Science,  and  are  advised,  in  general,  to  take  a Minor  in 
Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Course  la,  b,  together  with  any  two  consecutive  sem- 
ester courses  except  3a,  b,  aggregating  not  less  than  twelve 
semester  hours  will  constitute  a Minor  in  History. 

Courses  la,  b,  and  6a,  b,  together  with  any  two  consecu- 
tive semester  courses  except  3a,  b,  will  constitute  a Major 
in  History. 

Students  desiring  recommendations  as  teachers  of  His- 
tory will  be  expected  to  complete  at  least  a year’s  work  of 
European  history,  a year’s  work  of  American  history  and 
the  course  in  Methods  in  History. 

A reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  very 
desirable  for  students  majoring  in  History  or  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science. 


Courses  in  History 

ia,  b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  4 hrs. 

A general  survey  of  European  History  from  the  Teutonic  mi- 
grations to  the  present  time. 

a.  First  semester.  From  the  Teutonic  migrations  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  sixteenth  century. 

b.  Second  semester.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  two  sections,  11:10,  1:20,  Room  13.  Professor 
Woodward. 

2a,  b.  Greek  and  Roman  History.  2 hrs. 

A survey  of  the  history  of  Greece  (first  semester)  and  of 
Rome  (second  semester),  including  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
politics  and  society.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55.  Professor  Haile. 

3a,  b.  History  of  Education.  2 hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Monroe’s  History  of 
Education  is  used  as  a basis,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reports. 
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a.  First  semester.  From  the  period  of  Primitive  and  Oriental 
education  to  the  time  of  Rousseau  and  the  Naturalistic  School. 

b.  Second  semester.  From  Rousseau  to  the  present  time,  with 
special  attention  to  American  education.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  Room  13. 
Professor  Woodward. 

4a,  b.  English  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A survey  of  English  History  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation to  the  England  of  today. 

a.  First  semester.  From  the  Roman  occupation  to  1485. 

b.  Second  semester.  From  1485  to  the  present. 

Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  Room  13.  Professor  Woodward. 

5.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

A study  of  the  rise  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  France;  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  decentralization,  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
in  Germany;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy 
in  England. 

This  course  is  not  a duplication  of  any  of  the  work  in  History 
1,  and  is  recommended  for  teachers  of  European  History  in  high 
schools.  Summer  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

6a,  b.  American  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  causes  and  motives  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  claims  arising  from  these  discoveries,  the  growth  of 
the  American  colonies  and  their  struggle  for  independence,  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  the  establishment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  history  of  political  and  constitutional  development,  the 
Civil  War  and  the  readjustment  which  followed,  and  the  chief  events 
in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

a.  First  semester.  American  History  to  1800. 

b.  Second  semester.  American  History  since  1800. 

M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  10:15,  Room  13.  Professor  Lindley. 

7.  History  of  Indiana . 3 hrs. 

Immigration  and  settlement,  means  of  communication,  political 
history,  prominent  men,  school  system,  etc.  The  course  will  be 
planned  so  as  to  give  training  in  historical  research.  Before  regis- 
tering for  this  course,  students  should  consult  Professor  Lindley. 
M.  W.  F.,  1 :20.  First  semester.  Professor  Lindley. 
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8.  Methods  in  History.  2 hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  meaning  and  the  uses 
of  history,  the  theory  and  methods  of  historical  research  and  writ- 
ing, together  with  a study  of  the  principles  of  historical  teaching. 
Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  history  and  for  teachers 
of  history.  T.  Th.,  1 :20.  Second  semester.  Professor  Lindley. 

(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Church  History.) 

III.  Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

Good  citizenship  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  the  courses  are  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  institutions  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  modern  life. 

Students  interested  in  Economics  and  Political  Science 
are  advised  to  take  at  least  a Minor  in  History. 

Courses  la,  b,  and  2a,  b,  together  with  either  3 and  4, 
or  5a,  b,  will  constitute  a Minor  in  Economics  and  Political 
Science. 

Regular  students  are  expected  to  take  Courses  la,  b, 
and  2a,  b,  at  the  same  time  if  the  courses  are  to  be  applied 
towards  a Minor. 

ia,  b.  American  Government. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  government,  but  also  a clear  understanding 
of  the  government  in  operation.  A study  is  made  of  national,  state 
and  local  government  in  the'  United  States. 

a.  First  semester.  The  federal  government. 

b.  Second  semester.  State,  local  and  municipal  government. 

Tu.  Th.,  8:00,  throughout  the  year.  Room  13.  Professor 

Lindley. 
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2a,  b.  American  Diplomacy. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 
A study  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  its  history  in  the  light  of  the  treaties  made 
with  foreign  nations.  This  course  may  be  credited  in  either  History, 
or  Economics  and  Political  Science.  Wed.,  8:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Room  13.  Professor  Lindley. 

[j.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 
This  course  has  a two-fold  purpose:  first,  of  acquainting  the 
student  with  the  principles  of  Political  Science — the  origin,  nature 
and  forms  of  the  state — and  with  some  of  the  problems  arising 
therefrom;  second,  of  giving  the  student  a general  idea  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  theories,  as  marked  by  such  thinkers  as  Aristotle, 
Bodin  and  Montesquieu.  Lectures  and  recitations.  First  Semester, 
M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Room  13.  (Not  given  in  1913-1914.)  Professor 
Woodward. 

[4.  Comparative  Government.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a good  general  knowledge 
both  of  the  historical  and  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  and  the  leading  continental  states  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  in  pres- 
ent day  government.  Second  semester,  M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Room  13. 
(Not  given  in  1913-1914.)  Professor  Woodward. 

5a,  b.  Political  Economy.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

a.  First  semester.  An  introduction  to  the  leading  principles 
of  economic  science.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
acquaintance  with  the  working  principles  of  modern  Political 
Economy. 

b.  Second  semester.  A continuation  of  5a,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  present  day  economic  problems.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :55.  Room  13. 
Professor  Woodward. 

IV.  Department  of  Greek 

PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  HAILE 

The  courses  in  Greek  are  intended  to  offer  an  intro- 
duction to  the  best  Greek  literature  in  both  prose  and  poetry, 
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as  part  of  a liberal  education.  The  course  in  Greek  compo- 
sition is  intended  not  only  for  those  who  expect  to  teach, 
but  also  as  an  aid  in  the  work  in  the  distinctly  literary 
courses. 

A Minor  in  Greek  is  made  by  taking  courses  la,  b,  and 
2a,  b ; a Major  by  adding  work  from  courses  3a,  b,  to  7a,  b, 
to  bring  the  total  to  not  less  than  eighteen  hours.  Courses 
8 and  9 may  not  ordinarily  be  counted  as  part  of  a Major. 

Students  who  are  taking  a Major  in  Greek  should  plan 
to  take  course  2a,  b,  in  the  Department  of  History  (Greek 
and  Roman  History),  and  course  3a  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  (Ancient  Philosophy).  It  is  desirable  that  in 
addition  as  much  Latin  as  possible  should  be  taken. 

Courses  in  Greek 

ia,  b.  Elementary  Greek.  4 hrs. 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  reading  of  connected  discourse 
in  Greek  within  a short  time  after  entering  the  class.  Selections  are 
read  from  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  from  Herodotus,  and  from  Homer’s 
Iliad.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  11:10,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b.  Herodotus,  the  New  Testament,  and  Plato. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
Selections  from  Herodotus.  Rapid  reading  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Apology  and  selections  from  the  Crito  and  the  Phaedo. 
M.  W.  F.,  8:55.  throughout  the  year. 

3a,  b.  Greek  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  will  be  read. 
Lectures  on  the  Attic  drama  and  its  relations  to  earlier  and  later 
literature.  M.  W.  F.,  3:10,  throughout  the  year. 

4a,  b.  Greek  Prose.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Readings  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias,  and  Demos- 
thenes. Intended  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  historical  and  orator- 
ical prose.  Throughout  the  year. 
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5a,  b.  Greek  Poetry . [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Readings  from  Homer,  Theocritus  and  Euripides.  Throughout 
the  year. 

6a,  b . Greek  Prose  Composition.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 
Throughout  the  year. 

?a,  b.  Lucian  and  the  Greek  Romance  Writers. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Lucian's  True  History  and  an  introductory  survey  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  modern  novel  and  romance. 

Courses  in  English 

For  the  following  courses  a knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
required.  They  are  intended  for  those  who,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  feel  that  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature  and  art  is  desirable  as  part  of 
a liberal  education. 

8.  Greek  Literature  in  English. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Manual  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  Literature,  with  lectures 
and  readings  from  representative  Greek  prose  and  poetry  in  the  best 
available  English  translations.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15.  First  semester. 

p.  Greek  Art.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  remains  of  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  vases, 
coins,  and  gems.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15.  Second  semester. 

Advanced  students  in  Greek  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Classical  Club,  a description  of  which  is  given  on 
page  59. 

V.  Department  of  Latin 

PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  HAILE 

The  work  for  the  first  term  of  Freshman  year  is  de- 
voted to  supplementing  the  student’s  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  more  especially  to  giving  him  the  ability  to  read  Latin 
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easily  and  with  appreciation.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
acquiring  this  ability  to  read  easily,  and  other  phases  of  the 
work  are  subordinated  to  it.  After  the  first  term  the  study 
of  literature  is  made  more  prominent  term  by  term. 

Not  all  the  courses  enumerated  below  are  given  during 
any  one  year,  nor  is  any  student  expected  to  complete  them 
all.  Latin  la  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  not  less 
than  four  years’  work  in  Latin  before  entering  college. 
Students  who  wish  to  take  a Minor  in  Latin,  take  courses 
la,  b,  and  2a,  b;  a Major  may  be  made  by  adding  either 
course  3a,  b,  or  4a,  b,  which  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
Students  whose  special  interest  is  in  Latin,  or  who  expect 
to  teach  Latin,  should  choose  additional  courses  amounting 
to  not  more  than  twelve  hours.  Course  2a,  b,  in  the  His- 
tory Department  (Greek  and  Roman  History)  should  also 
be  taken  by  such  students. 

For  a student  entering  with  two  or  three  years  of 
Latin,  courses  A and  B are  offered.  Such  students  may 
make  a Minor  in  Latin  by  adding  course  la,  b,  and  a Major 
by  adding  course  2a,  b. 

Courses  in  Latin 

Latin  A,  B.  4 hrs. 

For  those  who  enter  with  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
Latin.  Selections  from  Nepos,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  M.  Tu. 
Th.  F.,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

lay  b.  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  3 hrs. 

Livy,  Book  I,  or  Books  XXI  and  XXII ; Cicero,  Cato  Major 
de  Senectute,  and  Laelius  de  Amicitia;  Horace,  the  Odes  and  Ep- 
odes.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10. 

2a,  b.  Sophomore  Latin.  Tacitus,  Roman  Drama,  Satire. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus;  one  play  each  of  Plau- 
tus, Terence,  and  Seneca,  with  a study  of  the  Roman  drama,  its 
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origin,  history,  and  connection  with  earlier  and  later  drama;  the 
Satires,  of  Horace,  with  a study  of  the  development  of  Roman  sat- 
ire. M.  W.  F.,  2:15. 

3a,  b.  Latin  Hexameter  Poetry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A careful  study  of  the  development  of  hexameter  poetry  with 
readings  from  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Horace  (the  Ars  Poetica  and  the 
literary  Epistles ),  and  Vergil  (the  Georgies  and  Eclogues ).  One  of 
the  most  important  courses  offered,  whether  for  the  general  student 
of  literature,  or  the  prospective  teacher  of  Latin.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00, 
throughout  the  year. 

[4a,  b.  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs.] 
Readings  from  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  with  a 
study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  first  century.  Alternates 
with  course  3.  (Not  given  in  1913-14.) 

[5.  Methods  in  Latin.  2 hrs.] 

A study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  Latin  teaching  in  the  high 
school.  One-third  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  observation  work  in 
the  Richmond  High  School  and  other  neighboring  schools.  Open  to 
Seniors,  and  to  Juniors  by  special  permission.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10.  First 
semester.  (Not  given  in  1913-14.) 

6.  Early  Latin.  [Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A brief  study  of  inscriptions  and  of  the  ante-classical  literature. 
The  course  is  largely  philological  and  critical,  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  forms,  constructions  and  literature  and  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  Open  to  Seniors,  and 
to  Juniors  by  special  permission.  Tu.  Th.,  3:10.  Second  semester. 

The  Classical  Club 

A working  club,  formed  from  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin  and  Greek,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the 
year.  A study  is  made  each  year  of  some  topic  connected 
with  classical  history,  literature,  or  life,  or  of  the  current 
classical  periodicals.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however, 
little  extra  work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  mem- 
bers prepare  numerous  short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a 
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most  important  supplement  to  the  regular  work.  Its  organ- 
ization is  entirely  informal. 

VI.  Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MR.  ANDRESSOHN 
MISS  JOHNSON 

A Major  in  German  is  made  by  a minimum  of  eighteen 
hours  beyond  course  la,  b.  For  a Major  course  2a,  b,  and 
any  courses  following  course  2a,  b,  may  be  chosen,  except 
the  course  in  Methods,  course  8. 

A Minor  in  German  includes  any  four  consecutive 
courses  making  a total  of  at  least  twelve  hours. 

Course  la,  b,  is  for  beginners  in  German  and  should 
be  taken  by  such  students  in  the  Freshman  year  if  possible. 
Students  who  have  had  German  in  the  high  school  must 
consult  the  head  of  the  department.  In  general,  two  years 
of  high  school  German  may  admit  to  course  2a,  and  four 
years  to  course  3a  or  4a. 

While  the  courses  in  Composition  are  intended  primar- 
ily as  an  aid  to  work  in  the  literature  courses,  they  are 
especially  recommended  to  students  intending  to  teach  Ger- 
man. To  such  students  also  the  course  in  Methods  in 
German  is  open  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor. 


Courses  in  German 

ia,  b,  Elementary  German  * 4 hrs. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  drill  in  pronunciation. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  acquisition  of  a vocabulary  and  funda- 
mentals of  German  grammar,  of  the  ability  to  translate  into  good 
English  modern  German  prose  and  to  read  it  aloud  with  good  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  the  power  to  follow  the  German  conversation  of 
the  class  room  and  to  take  part  in  it  to  a slight  extent.  The  books 


* This  course  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  a Major. 
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are  Prokosch’s  Grammar,  easy  prose  texts  and  Immensee.  M.  Tu. 
Th.  F.,  3 sections,  8 :00,  8 :55,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b.  Intermediate  German.  4 hrs. 

The  aim  of  course  la,  b,  continues  in  this  course.  Grammar  is 
reviewed  and  composition  is  continued.  Syntax  based  on  texts  read. 
Reading  of  modern  prose  authors,  as  Storm,  Keller,  Heyse,  Ebner- 
Eschenbach;  German  lyrics;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  some  histori- 
cal prose.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  2 sections,  8:00,  11:10,  throughout  the 
year. 

3a,  b,  c.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  3 hrs. 

The  reading  in  and  outside  the  class-room  of  a considerable 
amount  of  prose,  lyric  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A year  course,  but  may  be  taken  as  semester  courses.  Course  3b  is 
given  in  alternate  years  with  course  3c.  Prerequisite,  courses  la,  b, 
and  2a,  b,  or  the  equivalent. 

3a.  First  semester.  Heine’s  prose  and  lyric  poetry. 

3b.  Second  semester.  Prose  fiction. 

3c.  Second  semester.  Drama.  (Not  given  1913-14.) 

M.  W.  F,  10:15. 

4a,  b.  Prose  Composition.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  German.  Its  aims  are  the  acquire- 
ment of  a fair-sized  working  vocabulary,  grammatical  accuracy  and 
idomatic  construction.  Themes  and  translation  into  German.  Pre- 
requisites, courses  la,  b,  and  2a,  b.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  throughout  the 
year. 

[5a,  b.  Introduction  to  Classical  Literature.  3 hrs.] 

Dramas  and  poems  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

a.  First  semester.  Schiller’s  lyrics  and  ballads;  Maria  Stuart; 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Schiller’s  life. 

b.  Second  semester.  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Na- 

than der  Weise.  Goethe’s  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and 
one  drama. 

Course  5a,  b,  alternates  with  course  6a,  b.  (Not  given  in  1913- 
14.) 

6a,  b.  Goethe.  3 hrs. 

A course  primarily  for  Seniors  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
three  years  of  college  German.  A large  amount  of  reading  is  done 
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both  in  and  outside  the  class-room.  Informal  lectures  are  given  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Goethe,  with  discussions  of  the  literary,  social, 
and  political  movements  reflected  in  the  works  read. 

a.  First  semester.  Early  lyrics;  Werther,  Dichtung  und  Walir- 

heit  in  part;  Iphigenie. 

b.  Second  semester.  Faust  I;  parts  of  Faust  II,  with  collat- 

eral reading. 

M.  W.  F.,  3:10. 

Course  6a,  b,  alternates  with  course  5a,  b. 

7a.  Scientific  German.  2 hrs. 

A course  in  the  reading  of  scientific  German.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisites,  at  least  courses  la,  b,  and  2a,  b.  First 
semester,  Tu.  Th.,  8:00.  Professor  Hole. 

8.  Methods  in  German.  2 hrs. 

A course  especially  for  students  expecting  to  teach  in  high 
schools.  Discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  phonetics,  problems, 
methods,  texts,  etc.  Students  may  include  observation  work  with 
this  course.  Second  semester,  Tu.  Th.,  3:10. 

g.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  2 hrs. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  4a,  b,  with  high  credit. 
Themes  and  class  discussion  upon  topics  from  an  outline  History  of 
German  Literature.  M.  F.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing,  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 

VII.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CONRAD 
MISS  JOHNSON 
MRS.  BALLARD 

Courses  in  French 

The  courses  in  French  are  planned  with  the  fourfold 
purpose  of  giving  to  students : 
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(1)  An  appreciative  comprehension  of  French,  both  as 
a literary  and  as  a spoken  language ; (2)  a reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  necessary  for  research  work  in  other  depart- 
ments; (3)  preparation  fitting  them  for  graduate  work  in 
other  universities;  (4)  work  required  for  a Major  in  the 
department. 

Courses  la,  b,  and  2a,  b,  constitute  a Minor. 

Courses  la,  b,  2a,  b,  and  either  3a,  b,  or  4a,  b,  consti- 
tute a Major. 

ia,  b.  Elementary  French.  4 hrs. 

Grammar,  composition  and  reading  of  easy  prose.  The  aim 
is  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  a sufficient  vocabulary 
to  read  at  sight  easy  prose.  Stress  is  laid  on  a careful  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  French  as  used  in  the  class- 
room. M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  2 sections,  8 :55,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b.  Intermediate  French.  3 hrs. 

Grammar  and  composition  continued,  with  oral  drill  and  writ- 
ten reproductions  of  simple  French  stories  read.  Readings  of  prose, 
drama  and  short  stories  selected  from  authors  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  both  for  accurate  class  work  and  for  rapid 
outside  reading.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year. 

3a,  b.  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  3 hrs. 

The  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  French  Classicism, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  drama;  the  conflict  between  classi- 
cism and  romanticism;  origin  and  growth  of  realism.  Collateral 
reading  and  reports  required.  The  following  authors  are  read : 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Hugo,  Rostand.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10, 
throughout  the  year. 

4a,  b.  Composition  and  Conversation.  2 hrs. 

A course  in  advanced  composition  and  conversation,  based  on 
French  texts  read.  This  course  may  be  selected  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor.  It  may  follow  course  2a,  b,  as  well  as 
course  3a,  b.  Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year. 
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Courses  in  Spanish 

MRS.  BALLARD 

[ i a , b.  First  Year  Spanish.  4 hrs.] 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  mastery  of  the  verb,  composition, 
reading  of  easy  prose  from  several  authors.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  8:55, 
throughout  the  year.  (Not  given  in  1913-14.) 

2a,  b.  Second  Year  Spanish.  3 hrs. 

Reading  from  representative  Spanish  authors,  Alarcon,  Valdez, 
Galdos,  Cervantez,  Becquer,  Valera,  and  others,  alternating  in  dif- 
ferent years.  Advanced  composition  and  writing  of  business  letters. 
M.  W.  F.,  11 : 10,  throughout  the  year. 

VIII.  Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  ALDEN 

All  regular  students  are  expected  to  take  English  la,  b, 
during  their  first  year  in  college.  This  course  does  not 
count  as  part  of  a Major  or  Minor  in  English. 

A Minor  in  English  is  made  up  of  courses  2a,  b,  and 
4a,  b.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  course  3a,  b,  be 
taken  along  with  course  2a,  b. 

A student  expecting  to  make  a Major  in  English  may 
choose  from  the  remaining  courses  any  to  complete  eighteen 
hours’  work;  ordinarily  English  6a,  b,  must  be  part  of  a 
Major. 

Courses  A and  B are  offered  for  students  who  are  de- 
ficient in  the  requirements  for  admission  in  English,  and  for 
students  who  fail  to  pass  the  examination  in  composition 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  course  in  Freshman  Rhetoric. 

Courses  in  English 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

A,  B.  Sub-Freshman  English.  3 hrs. 

A.  First  semester.  History  of  English  Literature  and  Com- 
position. 
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B.  Second  semester.  History  of  American  Literature  and 
Composition. 

M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Rea. 
COLLEGE  COURSES 

First  Year  Courses 

ia,  b.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hrs. 

Required  of  all  first  year  students.  At  the  opening  of  the 
course  an  examination  in  composition  covering  spelling,  punctuation, 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure  is  given.  This  examination  is  the 
Entrance  Test  in  English  furnished  by  the  Indiana  Association  of 
College  Teachers  of  English.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  this  ex- 
amination must  take  work  in  Sub-Freshman  English  prescribed  by 
the  instructor  in  Freshman  Rhetoric.  Tu.  Th.,  five  sections,  8:00, 
8:55,  1:20,  2:15,  3:10,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Alden. 

2a,  b.  Freshman  Literature.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  technique  of  Poetry,  Prose  Fiction,  and  the 
Drama,  and  of  selected  examples  of  each.  M.  W.  F.,  three  sections, 
8:55,  10:15,  2:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professors  Alden  and  Rea. 

3a,  b.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom.  1 hr. 

A course  in  English  prose  idiom,  designed  to  do  for  the  stu- 
dent of  English  what  Greek  prose  composition  does  for  the  student 
of  Greek — give  him  an  understanding  of  his  • language.  Th.,  three 
sections,  8:55,  10:15;  2:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

Second  Year  Courses 

4a,  b.  Sophomore  Literature.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  facts  and  causes  in  each  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  Literature  and  Language,  with  the  study  of  various 
types  and  important  works.  Prerequisites,  course  2a,  b.  M.  W.  F., 
two  sections,  11 :10,  2 :15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Trueblood. 

5a,  b.  Sophomore  Rhetoric.  2 hrs. 

Advanced  composition.  Prerequisite,  course  la,  b.  The  two 
semesters  may  be  taken  in  sequence  or  separately.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Alden. 
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The  student  is  allowed  to  choose  from  the  following  courses 
with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

6a,  b.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors]  4 hrs. 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  10:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Trueblood. 

7a,  b.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  impersonal  Essay,  Ballad, 
Parable,  Short  Story,  Drama,  and  Journalism.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Trueblood. 

8a,  b.  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

a.  First  semester.  Recent  drama.  Professor  Trueblood. 

b.  Second  semester.  Comparative  Drama.  Comparative 

studies  of  the  Greek  drama  in  the  best  available  trans- 
lations and  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Professor  Rea. 
M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  throughout  the  year. 

9a,  b.  Essay.  3 hrs. 

a.  First  semester.  English  Essay.  Stevenson  and  Carlyle. 

Professor  Rea. 

b.  Second  semester.  Emerson.  Professor  Trueblood. 

M.  W.  F.,  3:10,  throughout  the  year. 

ioa,  b.  Poetry.  2 hrs. 

a.  First  semester.  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Professor  Rea. 

b.  Second  semester.  Chaucer  and  Milton.  Professor  Alden. 
Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  throughout  the  year. 

ii.  Methods  in  English.  2 hrs. 

Tu.  Th.,  8:00.  First  semester.  Professor  Trueblood. 

IX.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Church 
History 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL 
PROFESSOR  KENWORTHY 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  selected  with 
a view  to  giving,  in  connection  with  allied  subjects  in  other 
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departments,  a well-balanced  religious  education.  They  are 
intended  not  only  as  a means  of  preparation  for  those  ex- 
pecting to  enter  the  ministry  or  other  special  lines  of  re- 
ligious work,  but  as  part  of  a general  education  to  fit  young 
men  and  women  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  and  activities  of  their  time. 

The  courses  include  four  groups  of  studies,  each  of 
which  is  essential  to  a well-rounded  preparation  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  current  religious  needs  and  activities.  First, 
courses  in  Biblical  history,  literature,  and  doctrine.  These 
give  a knowledge  of  those  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  and  ideals  which  were  revealed  to  the  Hebrews 
through  their  history  and  experiences  and  which  are  the 
common  possession  and  basis  of  our  Christian  civilization. 
Secondly,  courses  in  church  history.  These  supplement  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  by  the  lessons  of  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christian  history,  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  meaning  and 
power  of  present  institutions  in  the  light  of  their  historic 
origin  and  growth.  Thirdly,  courses  on  the  modern  world, 
which  give  a knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  and  forces 
with  which  the  present  generation  is  directly  concerned. 
They  are  arranged  to  give  (1)  some  acquaintance  with  the 
thought-world  of  the  present,  especially  the  intellectual 
methods  and  philosophical  presuppositions  which  mould  re- 
ligious thinking;  (2)  a knowledge  of  the  social  and  eccle- 
siastical problems  and  movements  which  condition  religious 
work  and  determine  moral  ideals;  and  (3)  a knowledge  of 
the  non-Christian  world  in  the  midst  of  its  present  rapid 
social  and  political  changes,  which  not  only  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  Christian  conquest,  but  also  exer- 
cise a growing  reflex  influence  upon  organized  Christianity 
and  its  ideals.  Fourthly,  a group  of  courses  on  closely  allied 
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subjects  in  other  departments,  such  as  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, ethics,  and  sociology.  To  these  courses  designed  for 
general  religious  education  are  added  a few  courses  for  the 
practical  training  of  religious  workers. 

Majors  and  Minors  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs 
of  individual  students.  All  students  intending  to  take  either 
a Major  or  a Minor  in  this  department  should  consult  the 
head  of  the  department  and  have  their  course  of  study  out- 
lined. 

Biblical  Courses 

1.  Hebrew  History.  4 hrs. 

The  course  covers  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  includes  the  important  phases  of  their 
social,  political,  and  religious  life,  and  a brief  introduction  to  their 
literature.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Ken- 
worthy. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose,  and  intended  readers 
of  the  most  important  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Tu. 
Th.,  8:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Kenworthy. 

3.  New  Testament  Times.  2 hrs. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Mac- 
cabean  Age  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  course  is  intended  es- 
pecially as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  first  semester.  Professor  Russell. 

4.  The  Life  of  Christ.  4 hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  present  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ  in  the  order  of  their  development  and  to  give  a practical 
grasp  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15, 
second  semester.  Professor  Russell. 

5.  The  Life  of  Paul.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  rise,  spread,  and  development  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Paul.  W.  F.,  8:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Ken- 
worthy. 
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6.  Biblical  Literature.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  selected  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appre- 
ciate to  a larger  extent  their  literary  beauty  and  their  spiritual  truth. 
M.  W.  F.,  1 1 : 10,  first  semester.  Professor  Russell. 

7.  Isaiah.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form  and  teaching  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Given  alternately 
with  course  7.  W.  F.,  11:10,  second  semester.  Professor  Russell. 

[<?.  Job.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs.] 

A study  of  the  date,  literary  form,  purpose,  and  teaching  of 
the  book  of  Job.  Given  alternately  with  course  6.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10, 
second  semester.  Professor  Russell.  (Not  given  in  1914.) 

New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.) 

Courses  in  Church  History 

9.  Church  History.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  principal 
events  of  Christian  history,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  first  semester.  Professor 
Russell. 

10.  History  of  Friends. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

The  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  its  organization  and  funda- 
mental doctrines.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  second  semester.  Professor  Russell. 

11.  Social  Problems.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  social  and  political  movements  and  conditions 
in  Europe  and  America  which  affect  the  method,  aims  and  charac- 
ter of  religious  work.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  first  semester.  Professor 
Russell. 
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12.  Modern  Religious  Thought. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
A study  of  the  conditions  since  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
in  the  last  century,  which  have  modified  religious  thinking,  and  the 
tendencies  and  results  of  the  changes.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10,  second  sem- 
ester. Professor  Russell. 

[13.  The  Non-Christian  World. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs.] 
The  conditions  and  changes  in  the  non-Christian  world  with 
special  reference  to  the  missionary  activities  and  opportunities  of 
the  Christian  church.  Given  alternately  with  course  14.  Tu.  Th., 
8:55,  first  semester.  Professor  Kenworthy.  (Not  given  in  1914.) 

14.  Rural  Problems.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  social,  moral,  educational,  and  religious  prob- 
lems of  rural  communities  and  villages.  Given  alternately  with 
course  13.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  first  semester.  Professor  Kenworthy. 

13.  The  Sermon.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  elements  of  effective  preaching  and  of  sermon 

preparation;  types  of  sermons;  analysis  of  the  work  of  noted 
preachers;  original  work  in  sermon  outlines  and  written  sermons; 
extemporaneous  preaching.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Kenworthy. 

X.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  embraces  class  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  expression  and  vocal  utterance,  the 
principles  of  oratory,  oratorical  analysis  and  oration  build- 
ing, debates  and  the  principles  of  argumentation,  extempore 
address,  readings  from  the  poets,  from  the  Shakespearean 
and  more  modern  drama.  In  addition  to  this,  special  indi- 
vidual drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises  of 
classes  and  societies  and  for  oratorical  contests  and  debates. 

No  Major  is  offered  in  this  department.  The  depart- 
ment desires  to  do  supplementary  work  in  Minors  and  elec- 
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tives  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  students  in  all  lines  of 
work. 

To  complete  a Minor  Students  should  take  as  one  course 
la  or  lb ; as  a second  course  3a  or  3b. 

The  student  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  other  two  courses  of  three  hours  each  to  fill  out  this 
Minor.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  two 
semesters  in  debates,  and  Freshmen  are  advised  to  take  but 
one  of  these  courses  in  the  Freshman  year.  Freshmen  are 
permitted  to  take  any  of  the  following  courses:  la,  lb,  2a, 
2b  and  3b. 

ia.  Orthoepy  and  Orations.  3 hrs. 

Designed  for  first  year  students.  Study  of  organs  of  speech, 

work  on  English  sounds  in  articulation  and  enunciation.  Practical 
work  in  use  of  dictionary;  study  of  commonly  mispronounced  words. 
Study  of  standard  American  and  European  orators  and  orations. 
Original  literary  productions  written  and  delivered.  M.  W.  Fr., 
8:55,  first  semester. 

ib.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  first  year  students  and  may  be  en- 
tered by  students  who  have  not  previously  taken  class  work.  Classic 
plays  not  Shakespearean  are  studied,  parts  are  assigned  to  members 
of  the  class  and  the  plays  are  produced  on  the  stage  as  class  work. 
M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  second  semester. 

2a.  Art  of  Debate.  3 hrs. 

Text  book  work  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  argu- 
mentation. Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day 
studied  and  debated  in  the  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness 
in  forming  opinions  and  in  the  discussion  of  live  issues;  to  give 
freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to  cultivate  logical  processes 
of  thought.  Students  from  all  classes  are  admitted.  Class  debates 
in  teams  of  two  to  six  persons.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  first  semester. 

2b.  Debates. 

A continuation  of  course  2a  in  arguments.  Brief-making  es- 
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pecially  emphasized.  No  student  will  be  expected  to  debate  the  same 
questions  he  discussed  during  the  first  semester.  Students  who  have 
not  taken  the  work  previously  are  admitted.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  sec- 
ond semester. 

3a.  Vocal  Expression.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  expression  by  voice  and 
action,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  practice.  Quality, 
force,  pitch,  and  time  as  elements  of  vocal  expression,  with  illustra- 
tive readings.  Principles  of  action  with  practice  in  positions  and 
technique  of  gesture.  Delivery  of  extracts  from  masterpieces  of 
literature  with  special  reference  to  distinctness,  directness,  earnest- 
ness, ease,  and  the  conversational  method  of  address. 

Fulton  and  Trueblood’s  Standard  Selections , and  Practical  Elo- 
cution, and  Riley’s  Lockerbie  Book  of  Verse. 

M.  W.  F.,  2:15,  first  semester. 

3b.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  contests  during  the  following  year  or  who 
desire  to  learn  the  method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  mas- 
terpiece orations.  One  original  oration  required.  Text,  Rhetoric  of 
Oratory , Shurter.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  second  semester. 

4a.  Extempore  Speaking.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Studies  in  public  speaking  and  the  delivery  of  short  original 
speeches.  Students  are  assigned  topics  for  speeches  that  will  be 
applicable  on  public  occasions.  These  will  cover  topics  before  audi- 
ences of  religious  congregations,  political  gatherings,  legislative 
assemblies,  commemorative  occasions,  social  functions,  educational 
meetings  and  the  like.  Text,  Effective  Speaking , Phillips.  M.  W. 
F.,  1 :20,  first  semester. 

4b.  Shakespearean  Reading.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Critical  study  of  three  plays.  Analysis  of  character,  plot  and 
incident,  expressional  reading  and  interpretation  of  principal  scenes. 
Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and  scenes  presented. 
Plays  selected  from  the  following:  Hamlet , Macbeth,  The  Tempest, 
A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Othello.  M.  W. 
F.,  1 :20,  second  semester. 
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As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of 
this  department,  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  members 
of  all  classes  of  the  college. 

Medals 

Since  the  year  1910,  the  Oratorical  Association  has  giv- 
en medals  in  silver  and  gold  to  winners  in  contests  and 
debates.  These  medals  are  awarded  and  controlled  under 
the  constitution  of  the  association.  They  are  made  from  a 
die  especially  designed  for  the  Earlham  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Extempore  Cup 

A silver  cup  has  been  donated  to  the  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation by  thirteen  old  students  and  members  of  the  Alumni. 
This  is  to  foster  the  interests  in  extempore  public  speaking. 
A contest  is  to  be  held  each  semester  and  the  winner’s  name 
is  to  be  engraved  upon  the  Cup.  No  person  will  be  awarded 
the  honor  more  than  twice. 

The  Oratorical  Association 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class 
has  representatives  in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  first  semester.  The  student  who  is  awarded 
first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State 
Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis.  The  Association  also 
controls  the  Prohibition  Contest  and  the  Peace  Contest. 
Representatives  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
State  Contest  and  represent  Earlham  in  both  these  Indiana 
contests. 
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XI.  Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL 
PROFESSOR  HADLEY 
MR.  REAGAN 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  adapted  as  far  as 
possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  students:  (1)  who  take  them 
as  a part  of  the  required  work ; (2)  who  elect  a Minor 
in  this  department  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in 
Science;  (3)  who  expect  to  pursue  some  line  of  study  in 
the  field  of  Engineering  at  a later  time;  (4)  who  elect  a 
Major  in  Mathematics. 

All  students  who  expect  to  teach  Mathematics  in  high 
schools  should  elect  a Major  in  this  department.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  recommended  for  such  work  who  has  taken  less 
than  a Minor. 

Course  Aa,  b,  constitutes  the  required  work  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Courses  la,  b,  and  2a,  b,  constitute  the  work  required 
for  a Minor  in  Mathematics. 

Courses  la,  b,  2a,  b,  and  one  of  the  courses  3a,  b,  4a,  b, 
5a,  b,  14a,  b,  constitute  the  work  required  for  a Major  in 
Mathematics. 

As  is  indicated  below,  courses  Aa,  b,  and  Ba,  b,  together 
are  equivalent  to  course  la,  b. 

Courses  in  Mathematics 

Aa , b.  Required  Mathematics.  2 hrs. 

The  essentials  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  with  graphs  of 
linear  and  quadratic  equations.  Required  of  all  Freshmen  who  do 
not  elect  cburse  la,  b. 

Section  I.  M.  W.  8 :00.  Mr.  Reagan. 

Section  II.  W.  F.,  8:55.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

Section  III.  M.  W.,  3:10.  Mr.  Reagan. 
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Ba,  b.  Analytic  Geometry.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  completed 
course  Aa,  b,  and  who  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  study  Mathe- 
matics further.  On  the  completion  of  this  course  one  may  enter 
course  2a,  b,  announced  below.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Mendenhall. 

ia,  b.  Freshman  Mathematics.  4 hrs. 

a.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

All  Freshmen  who  plan  to  take  more  than  the  required  work 
in  Mathematics  should  enter  this  course  instead  of  course  2a,  b. 

First  semester. 

Section  I.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15.  Professor  Mendenhall. 
Section  II.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11 :10.  Professor  Hadley. 

b.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Second  semester. 

Section  I.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15.  Professor  Mendenhall. 
Section  II.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  11:10.  Professor  Hadley. 

2a,  b.  Calculus.  [Sophomores.]  4 hrs. 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15.  Both  semesters.  Professor  Hadley. 

3a,  b.  Higher  Algebra*  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Theory  of  Equations  with  a brief  introduction  to  Theory  of 
Numbers,  and  to  Substitution  Groups.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10.  Both 
semesters.  Professor  Mendenhall. 

4a.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry* 
b.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

5a.  Advanced  Calculus  * 

b.  Differential  Equations. 

io.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  2 hrs. 

A course  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  complete  course  1 before  entering  this  course.  Tu. 
Th.,  1 :20.  Second  semester.  Professor  Mendenhall. 


* Courses  offered  in  the  third  year  will  be  chosen  from  numbers  3,  4 and  5.  In  the 
year  1913-14,  course  3 will  be  offered. 
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Courses  in  Applied  Mathematics 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  offer  purely  tech- 
nical courses,  but  the  following  work  is  planned  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  applications  of  mathematics  and 
for  those  who  expect  to  enter  technical  schools  after  having 
made  a more  thorough  preparation  than  is  possible  in  the 
ordinary  high  school. 

In  the  best  engineering  schools  of  today,  the  first  two 
years  are  devoted  mainly  to  English,  Mathematics,  German 
or  French,  and  the  essentials  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  these  fundamental  sub- 
jects. A thorough  mastery  of  them  is  necessary  for  a 
successful  prosecution  of  the  purely  technical  work  which 
is  to  follow.  This  kind  of  work  is  being  well  done  in  Earl- 
ham College.  The  student  who  chooses  his  work  wisely 
during  three  years  can  take  up  the  work  of  the  Junior  year 
of  our  best  technical  schools.  Thus  Earlham  offers  the 
advantages  of  a small  college  with  its  small  classes  and 
guarded  associations  to  younger  men  with  little  or  no  loss 
of  time.  For  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  wish  the 
broader  foundation  of  a college  course  before  specializing, 
this  opportunity  to  take  the  fundamental  technical  subjects 
will  greatly  shorten  the  total  period  of  their  preparation. 

The  equipment  for  this  work  is  complete,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  page  23  of  this  catalogue. 

na , b.  Mechanical  Drawing.  *[ Sophomores.]  2 hrs. 

One  object  of  this  course  is  a thorough  drill  in  accuracy  and 
neatness.  Much  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  proper  use  and  care  of 
instruments,  lettering,  line  shading,  use  of  water  colors,  elementary 
projections,  simple  cases  of  intersections  and  developments,  tracings, 


* Freshmen  who  wish  to  classify  for  this  course  should  first  consult  the  instructor 
in  charge. 
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blue  printing,  isometric  drawing,  etc.  Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  throughout  the 
year.  Professor  Hadley. 

\i2a,  b.  Descriptive  Geometry.  [Sophomores  and  Juniors.]  2 hrs.] 

Third  angle  projection  is  largely  used.  During  the  first  few 
weeks  the  time  is  given  to  a thorough  study  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane.  Lectures  and  text  with  a large 
number  of  problems  to  be  carefully  worked  in  permanent  note-book. 
[Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  course  the  work  is  done  in  the 
drawing  room  applying  the  principles  of  the  subject  to  a study  of 
surfaces,  tangencies,  intersections,  developments,  revolutions,  and  an 
introduction  to  shades,  shadows  and  perspective.  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  la,  b,  and  Drawing  13a,  b.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20,  throughout 
the  year.  (Not  given  1913-14.)  Professor  Hadley. 

13a,  b.  Surveying.  [Sophomores  and  Juniors.]  3 hrs. 

Elementary  surveying,  including  chaining,  leveling,  transit  work, 
adjustment  of  instruments,  etc.  Mapping,  computation,  field-notes, 
“missing  data”  problems,  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  correct  methods  of  computation  and  ar- 
rangement of  data.  The  more  advanced  problems  will  be  varied 
from  year  to  year,  but  they  will  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
Running  long  lines  of  levels;  topographic  work  by  transit  and 
stadia,  and  plane  table  methods;  the  determination  of  azimuth  by 
solar  and  stellar  observations;  simple  triangulation  work;  problems 
of  city  surveying;  elementary  railroad  curves,  etc.  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  la,  b,  and  Drawing  11a,  b.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20,  throughout 
the  year.  Professor  Hadley. 

14a , b.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Elementary  statics  and  dynamics,  including  such  phases  of 
these  subjects  as  are  usually  treated  in  the  standard  texts.  The 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students  will  be  kept  in  view.  First,  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  Mathematics;  second,  those 
who  look  forward  to  advanced  work  in  Physics  or  Astronomy;  third, 
those  who  need  it  as  a preparation  for  the  various  phases  of  Ap- 
plied Mechanics  as  given  in  technical  schools.  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 2a,  b.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Hadley. 
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15a,  b.  Astronomy.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of  Astron- 
omy, and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  class  has 
frequent  access  to  the  observatory.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
elect  this  course  not  earlier  than  the  Junior  year.  Prerequisite, 
course  Aa,  b.  Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Mendenhall. 

XII.  Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  MYRICK 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  primarly  designed  as  cul- 
ture courses,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  Physics  in  its  relation  to  every-day  life  and  to 
engineering  courses  are  considered.  The  work  is  designed 
to  fit  one  for  student  work  in  the  best  universities  and  to 
lay  a good  foundation  for  mechanical  and  technical  schools. 

A Minor  must  include  two  years’  work,  four  hours  per 
week. 

A Major  in  Physics  must  be  equivalent  to  three  years’ 
work,  four  hours  per  week.  Theoretical  Mechanics,  courses 
14a,  b,  under  the  department  of  Mathematics  may  count 
upon  a Major  in  Physics. 

All  students  who  expect  to  teach  Physics  in  high 
schools  should  elect  a Major  in  this  department.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  recommended  from  this  department  for  high 
school  teaching  who  has  less  than  a Minor  in  Physics. 

Courses  in  Physics 

Note:  All  lectures  in  second  and  third  year  work  are  given 

on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Freshman  laboratory  work  is  given  in 
two  or  three  sections.  The  time  of  advanced  laboratory  work  is  to 
be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

ia,  b.  General  Physics.  4 hrs. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  laboratory  work,  de- 
signed first  for  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a high 
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school  course  in  the  subject;  second,  for  students  who  are  not  ma- 
joring in  Science  or  Mathematics,  but  who  wish  a general  view  of 
the  field  of  Physics;  third,  for  students  who  wish  to  major  in 
Physics.  Reed  and  Guthe’s  College  Physics  is  the  text  used.  M.  W. 
F.,  8 :00,  throughout  the  year. 

2a,  b.  Sophomore  Physics. 

[Sophomor'es,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity  and  light  constitute  the  second  year’s  work.  Millikan’s 
Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  is  used  as  a basis  for  the 
laboratory  work  during  the  first  semester;  and  Millikan  and  Mill’s 
Electricity  and  Light  is  used  the  second  semester.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  courses  la,  b,  and  who  have  had  Mathematics  2a,  b,  or 
who  may  be  registered  for  Mathematics  2a,  b,  at  the  same  time. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  Tu.  Th.,  8 :00,  throughout  the  year. 

[3a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs.] 

This  course  includes  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Some  of 
the  subjects  considered  are,  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  dyna- 
mos, motors,  alternating  currents,  etc.  Courses  2a,  b,  are  prerequis- 
ite to  this  course.  The  course  alternates  with  course  4a,  and  will 
not  be  given  in  1913-14.  Lectures  and  recitations,  Tu.  Th.,  11:10, 
first  semester. 

[3b.  Physical  Chemistry.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs.] 

This  is  largely  a laboratory  course,  but  the  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lectures  and  text-book  work.  Ostwald’s  Physico-Chemical 
Measurements  is  the  manual  used.  The  following  suggests  the  line 
of  work  taken  up : density  of  liquids  by  the  pyknometer  method, 
and  the  Mohr-Westphal  balance;  vapor  density  by  the  Dumas’  and 
the  Victor  Meyer’s  methods ; molecular  weights  by  the  freezing 
point  and  boiling  point  methods ; conductivity  of  solutions ; deter- 
mination of  cell  constants;  specific  rotation  of  cane  sugar,  etc.  The 
course  alternates  with  course  4b,  and  will  not  be  given  in  1913-14. 
Prerequisites,  the  same  as  course  3a.  Lectures  and  recitations  Tu. 
Th.,  11:10,  second  semester. 

4a.  Light.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  text  book  and  laboratory  work. 
The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  limit  of  resolution;  the  double 
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slit;  Fresnel's  mirrors  and  bi-prisms;  the  prism  spectrometer;  dif- 
fracting gratings;  interferometer;  polarized  light,  etc.  This  course 
alternates  with  3a,  and  will  be  given  in  1913-14.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10, 
first  semester. 

4b.  Molecular  Physics — Lectures. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 
In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  vacuum  tube  phenomena, 
cathode  rays,  Roentgen  rays,  ionization,  electric  waves,  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  This  course  alternates  with  course  3b,  and  will  be  given 
in  1913-14.  Prerequisites  the  same  as  for  course  3a.  Tu.  Th.,  11 : 10, 
second  semester. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Manipulation 

Note:  These  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 

dents majoring  in  Physics,  and  of  students  planning  to  teach  manual 
training  in  high  schools.  Courses  la,  lb,  may  count  on  elective 
work. 

ia.  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  [Open  to  all  men  students.]  2 hrs. 
W.  F.,  2:15.  Offered  in  the  first  semester,  second  semester  and 

Summer  term. 

ib.  Wood  Turning  and  Metal  Working. 

[Open  to  all  men  students.]  2 hrs. 
W.  F.,  2:15.  Offered  in  the  first  semester,  second  semester  and 
Summer  term.  Prerequisite,  la. 

XIII.  Department  of  Chemistry 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES 

A three  years'  course  for  a Major  is  offered,  and  addi- 
tional advanced  courses  for  electives,  making  over  four 
years'  work. 

A Major  in  Chemistry  must  be  equivalent  to  three 
years'  work  of  four  hours  per  week.  A Minor  must  include 
the  first  year's  work  of  four  hours  per  week  and  two  semes- 
ters of  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week  selected  from  the 
advanced  courses. 
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Opportunity  will  be  given  for  study  leading  to  a Mas- 
ter’s degree  and  research,  if  desired.  A course  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  is  offered  to  students  expecting  to  study 
medicine,  and  the  regular  order  of  work  may  be  changed 
to  suit  their  requirements,  allowing  them  to  take  Organic 
Chemistry  as  second-year  work. 

Men  preparing  for  technical  work  will  find  their  needs 
supplied  by  the  Industrial,  Organic  and  Analytic  Courses. 

A valuable  reference  library  has  been  built  up  with 
several  of  the  best  chemicals  journals  on  file.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  laboratories. 

Courses  in  Chemistry 

Note:  First  and  third  year  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesday 

and  Friday;  second  year  lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Freshman  laboratory  work  in  two  sections,  third  and  fourth  hours 
in  forenoon,  or  any  two  consecutive  periods  in  the  afternoon,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday.  Time  of  advanced  laboratory  to  be  arranged 
with  instructor. 

FIRST  YEAR 

ia.  General  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

This  course  for  beginners  in  chemistry  comprises  two  lectures 

and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  A careful 
study  is  given  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry.  High  school  graduates  who  have  had  a year 
of  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  this  course  as  a review.  The 
theories  of  Physical  Chemistry  are  introduced  in  this  semester.  W. 
F.,  10:15,  first  semester. 

ib.  General  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  course  la,  and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 

work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals  and  the 
technical  application  of  chemical  methods.  In  the  last  six  weeks 
of  the  year  practice  is  given  in  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 
W.  F.,  10:15,  second  semester. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

2a.  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  4hrs. 
For  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  quiz  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  The  theories  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  including  Oxidation, 
Reduction,  Mass  Action,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  practice  given  in 
the  determination  of  metals  and  acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals, 
alloys,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  the  student  is  required 
to  make  some  of  the  more  difficult  Inorganic  Preparations.  Tu.  Th., 
8 :55,  first  semester. 

2b.  Industrial  Chemistry.  3 hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  la,  b. 
Generally  taken  in  connection  with  course  3 to  make  four  hours. 
Two  lectures  per  week,  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work.  Treats  of  the  great  chemical  industries  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sulphuric  acid,  fertilizers,  dyes, 
cements,  paper,  explosives,  paints,  denatured  alcohol,  electrical  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  etc.  The  student  is  required  to  make  a num- 
ber of  commercial  products.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55,  second  semester. 

3a.  Gravimetric  Analysis.  1 hr. 

Generally  taken  with  course  2b  to  make  four  hours.  This 
course  is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  in  the  laboratory.  A 
preliminary  training  for  the  more  advancced  work  of  5b  and  6c. 
Second  semester. 

THIRD  YEAR 

4a.  Organic  Chemistry.  3 hrs. 

Generally  taken  with  5 to  make  four  hours,  two  lectures  per 
week,  and  one  double  period  laboratory.  W.  F.,  1 1 : 10,  first  semester. 

5.  Volumetric  Analysis.  1 hr. 

Follows  course  3,  and  is  usually  taken  in  connection  with  course 
4a,  first  semester. 

4b.  Organic  Chemistry.  4 hrs. 

Follows  Chemistry  4a,  and  includes  two  lectures  and  two  double 
periods  laboratory  work  in  Organic  Preparations.  W.  F.,  11:10, 
second  semester. 
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Special  Courses 

6.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Laboratory  practice  in  combustions  and  other  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  analysis.  Special  attention  given  to  Organic  analysis.  Fol- 
lows courses  3 and  5. 

/.  Physiological  Chemistry.  2 hrs. 

A preparation  for  students  desiring  to  study  medicine. 

8.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  2 hrs. 

Practical  work  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  in  the  great 
steel  plants. 


Courses  in  Household  Economics 

MISS  MARSHALL 

The  courses  in  Household  Economics  have  been 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire  to 
teach  Domestic  Science,  as  well  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Professional  credit  will 
be  given  for  this  work. 

A Minor  may  be  made  by  course  la,  b,  and  one  year’s 
work  in  Chemistry. 

ia , b.  Study  of  Foods.  4 hrs. 

a.  First  semester.  The  classification  of  foods,  their  relation 

to  the  body,  digestion  and  assimiliation.  Dietary  studies 
and  planning  of  menus.  Fee,  $8.00.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th., 
1 :20.  Practical  cookery,  two  double  periods. 

b.  Second  semester.  The  effect  of  moulds,  yeasts  and  bacteria 

upon  foods.  Care  of  food  materials.  Fee,  $8.00.  Lec- 
tures, Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  Practical  cookery,  two  double 
periods. 

2.  Advanced  Cooking.  1 hr. 

The  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  meals.  Fee,  $8.00. 
Practical  cookery,  one  double  period.  Prerequisite,  course  la,  b, 
first  semester. 
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3.  The  House.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  house  plans,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing, 
plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  etc.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  2:15,  first 
semester. 

4.  Home  Nursing  and  Invalid  Cooking.  2 hrs. 

Fee,  $5.00.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  2:15.  Practical  work,  one  double 
period,  second  semester. 

5.  Methods  in  Domestic  Science.  1 hr. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  Domestic 
Science.  Opportuninty  will  be  given  to  observe  classes  in  Richmond 
High  School  and  Garfield  School.  Hour  to  be  arranged.  Second 
semester.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  for  students  to  do  prac- 
tice teaching. 

6.  Laundry.  1 hr. 

Practical  work,  two  double  periods,  second  semester. 

Time  for  all  practical  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  program  of  students. 

XIV.  Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE 

The  work  in  Geology  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  a fuller  knowledge  of  earth  science, 
either  for  the  purely  educational  and  general  culture  value 
of  the  subject,  or  as  a beginning  of  the  preparation  for 
practical  work  in  Geology.  In  either  case  it  is  the  constant 
purpose  to  make  every  course  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  logical,  scientifically  accurate  habits  of  thought.  Text- 
book and  laboratory  assignments  are  supplemented  by  work 
in  the  library,  where  a well-selected  list  of  standard  refer- 
ence works  and  periodicals  on  geological  subjects  is  to  be 
found. 

The  minimum  amount  of  work  required  for  a Minor 
in  Geology  is  four  semesters’  work,  chosen  from  courses 
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numbered  from  1 to  6 inclusive,  two  of  which  must  be 
courses  1 and  2.  The  courses  chosen  may  be  1,  2,  3,  4 ; 1,  2, 
5,  6;  1,  2,  3,  5 ; or  1,  2,  4,  5. 

The  minimum  amount  of  work  required  for  a Major, 
in  Geology  is  six  semesters’  work  chosen  from  courses  num- 
bered 1 to  10b  inclusive.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  courses  7 
and  8 together  make  one  semester’s  work.  For  a Major 
courses  numbered  2,  5 and  6 must  be  included,  and  either 
course  1 or  course  3 in  addition ; the  remaining  two  or  more 
courses  may  be  any  which  the  sequence  as  shown  by  pre- 
requisites permits. 

Of  the  following  courses,  those  numbered  from  4 to 
lib,  inclusive,  are  not  all  ordinarily  given  in  any  one  year; 
students  wishing  to  take  the  work  of  these  courses  are  re- 
quested, therefore,  to  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
before  completing  their  classification. 

Note  1.  Courses  1,  2,  and  3 may  be  taken  in  any  order  ; 
that  is,  each  course  is  open  to  beginners  in  Geology;  the 
order  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  the  courses  is,  however, 
recommended. 

Note  2.  The  hours  given  for  courses  1,  2,  and  3 are 
for  the  regular  lectures  or  recitations.  In  connection  with 
each  of  these  courses  field  trips  will  be  arranged  for,  the 
program  for  which  will  be  made  after  the  class  is  formed. 
These  field  trips  may  occur  on  the  days  indicated  for  the 
regular  class  work,  or  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

Note  3.  Classes  meet  in  Lindley  Hall,  Room  No.  6, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Courses  in  Geology 


j.  General  Geology. 


First  Year  Courses 


3 hrs. 


A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
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facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00,  first  semester;  repeated,  M. 
W.  F.,  8:55,  second  semester. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy . 3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock 
specimens.  M.  W.  F.,  8:55,  first  semester;  repeated,  M.  W.  F.,  8:00, 
Second  semester. 

3.  Physiography.  3 hrs. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawings  of  profiles 
and  sections.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  first  semester. 

Courses  Open  to  Sophomores , Juniors  and  Seniors 

4.  Economic  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and  uses. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1 and  2.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10,  second  semester. 

5.  Historical  Geology.  Introductory  Course.  3 hrs. 

A study  (1)  of  some  of  the  most  important  geological  processes 
producing  results  which  are  especially  helpful  in  reading  the  history 
of  the  earth,  such  as  structural  features,  and  the  products  of  meta- 
morphism; and  (2)  of  those  phases  of  Astronomic  Geology  which 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Prerequisite,  course  2.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  first  semester. 

6.  Historical  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisites,  courses  2 and  5.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15,  second  semester. 

7.  Field  Course.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made;  descriptions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena observed  will  be  required.  Prerequisite,  course  6.  M.  W. 
F.,  3:10,  first  half  of  first  semester. 
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8.  Palaeontology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  M.  W.  F., 
3:10,  second  half  of  first  semester. 

p.  Historical  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  course  8,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  courses  5 and  8,  or  their  equivalents.  M.  W.  F.,  3 :10, 
second  semester. 

ioa,  b.  Field  Courses.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  work  of 
these  courses  consists  of  a careful  examination  of  selected  areas  and 
the  preparation  of  a written  report  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  standards  required  by  official  surveys.  Students  are  requested 
to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  before  classifying  for  these 
courses. 

Each  course  equivalent  to  four  hours;  not  to  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. Time  to  be  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Credit 

na,  b.  Field  Courses.  [Graduate  Credit.]  4 hrs. 

Advanced  field  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  for 
graduate  credit  only.  Work  to  be  arranged  by  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department.  Each  course  equivalent  to  four  hours. 

Allied  Courses 

Students  who  take  a Major  or  a Minor  in  Geology  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  following  courses  in 
other  departments : 

Biology,  la,  b. 

Physics,  la,  b. 

Chemistry,  la,  b,  and  2a. 

Mathematics,  la,  b,  13a,  b,  and  15a,  b. 
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XV.  Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS 
PROFESSOR  MARICLE 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Courses  in  Biology;  (2)  courses  in  Bot- 

any; (3)  courses  in  Zoology.  All  students  entering  the  de- 
partment will  pursue  the  courses  in  Biology.  In  these 
courses  an  effort  will  be  made  to  emphasize  those  general 
principles  which  have  to  do  with  all  forms  of  life.  Having 
taken  the  courses  in  Biology,  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
take  up  work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology.  A Minor  may 
be  made  up  as  follows:  Courses  la,  b,  and  courses  2a,  b; 

or  courses  la,  b,  and  4a,  b.  A Major  may  be  made  up  as 
follows:  Courses  la,  b,  2a,  b,  and  3a,  b;  or  Courses  la,  b, 
4a,  b,  and  5a,  b.  Students  will  be  expected  to  take  the  work 
in  the  order  of  the  sequences  given  above.  Permission  to 
vary  from  these  sequences  will  be  given  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  Students  already  in  the  department  will  be  expected 
to  adapt  themselves  to  these  sequences  as  completely  as 
possible. 

Courses  in  Biology 

ia.  General  Botany.  4 hrs. 

A general  survey  of  the  subject  of  Botany,  including  a study 

of  elementary  forestry,  ecology  and  physiology.  Four  hours  a week 
will  be  spent  in  field  work  or  laboratory  work  with  the  microscope. 
Lectures,  M.  W.,  8 :00  and  1 :20.  Laboratory  or  field  work,  Tu.  Th., 
8:00-9:45;  10:15-12:00;  1:20-3:10;  first  semester.  Professor  Markle. 

ib.  General  Zoology.  4 hrs. 

The  first  six  weeks  of  the  course  will  be  spent  in  a general 

survey  of  the  field  of  Zoology,  after  which  a more  detailed  study 
will  be  made,  using  the  bird  as  the  type.  Four  hours  a week  will  be 
spent  in  field  or  laboratory  work.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  8 :00  and  1 :20. 
Laboratory  or  field  work,  Tu.  Th.,  8:00-9:45;  10:15-12:00;  1:20- 
3:10;  second  semester.  Professor  Markle. 
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Courses  in  Botany 

SECOND  YEAR 

2a.  Plant  Morphology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  with  reference  to 
plant  evolution.  The  evolution  of  sex  and  alternation  of  genera- 
tions will  be  considered.  Lecture,  W.,  10:15.  Laboratory  work,  M. 
F.,  10:15-12:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Markle. 

2b.  Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
The  first  half  of  the  semester  will  be  spent  in  a study  of  plant 
physiology,  with  particular  attention  to  those  phases  of  the  subject 
that  are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture.  The  second 
half  will  be  largely  field  work,  in  which  plants  will  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  ecology  and  taxonomy.  Each  student  will  prepare 
a herbarium.  Lecture,  W.,  10:15.  Laboratory  or  field  work,  M.  F., 
10:15-12:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Markle. 

THIRD  YEAR 

3a.  Advanced  Plant  Morphology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

This,  with  the  succeeding  course,  will  form  a general  survey 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  more  detailed  than  that  given  in  course  2a. 
Frequent  field  trips  will  be  made.  During  the  first  semester  a study 
will  be  made  of  the  principal  types  of  Algae,  Fungi,  Liverworts,  and 
Mosses.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  2a.  Students  are  ad- 
vised not  to  register  for  this  course  unless  they  expect  to  take  also 
course  3b.  Text,  A Text-book  of  Botany,  Vol.  I.,  by  Coulter,  Barnes 
and  Cowles.  Lecture,  W.,  3:10.  Laboratory  work,  M.  F.,  2:15-4:00, 
first  semester.  Professor  Markle. 

3b.  Advanced  Plant  Morphology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A continuation  of  course  3a.  A study  will  be  made  of  the 
principal  types  of  Ferns  and  their  allies  and  of  Gymnosperms  and 
Angiosperms.  Lecture,  W.,  3:10.  Laboratory  work,  M.  F.,  2:15- 
4:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Markle. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
As  many  of  the  typical  forms  of  invertebrate  animals  will  be 
studied  and  dissected  as  time  will  permit.  First  semester. 

4b.  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs 
A study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  principal  types  of 
vertebrate  animals.  Second  semester. 

THIRD  YEAR 

5a.  Animal  Histology  and  Physiology. 

[Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 
A microscopic  study  of  the  animal  tissues  from  the  standpoint 
of  physiology.  Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  is  the  text,  with 
Lee  and  others  for  reference.  Prerequisites,  courses  4a,  and  b. 

5b.  Bacteriology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in 
the  methods  of  preparing  culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria. 
Detailed  work  is  required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria  from 
water,  milk,  etc.  Heinneman’s  Laboratory  Guide  is  used  for  the 
laboratory  work,  and  Jordan’s  General  Bacteriology  as  a basis  for 
the  lectures. 

5 i-2b.  The  Conquest  of  Disease.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
The  lectures  of  course  5b  taken  without  the  laboratory  work. 

XVI.  Department  of  Physical  Training 

MR.  THISTLETH WAITE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
MISS  MARSHALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  WOMEN’S  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD,  SUPERVISOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  equipped  with  apparatus. 
In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training  is  pursued, 
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the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that  every  part 
of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  and  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  an  outdoor  basket- 
ball court  and  hockey  field,  and  a large  skating  pond. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
eftch  student  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  engage  in  any  exces- 
sive exercise  or  to  attempt  anything  which  in  his  physical 
case  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  risk.  Before  entering  any 
of  the  prescribed  courses  each  student  is  required  to  undergo 
a physical  examination.  Physical  measurements  are  taken 
which  are  kept  on  file  by  the  department,  and  with  data 
taken  in  successive  examinations,  a complete  record  of  each 
student  is  carefully  made.  All  doubtful  cases  are  referred 
to  competent  physicians  and  corrective  exercises  prescribed 
accordingly. 

To  meet  the  requirements  in  physical  training  each 
student  will  be  required  during  his  first  two  years  in  col- 
lege, to  take  at  least  three  hours’  prescribed  exercise  per 
week  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

Courses  for  Men 

1.  Gymnastics. 

Calisthenic  drills,  Swedish  movements,  setting  up  exercises, 
apparatus  work,  tumbling  and  wrestling.  Three  periods  per  week. 

2.  Cross  Country  Running. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

3.  Football , Basketball,  Track  and  Field  Athletics  and  Baseball. 

Daily. 

4.  Tennis,  Soccer  and  other  Outdoor  Games. 

Daily. 
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5.  Lectures. 

a.  Teaching  of  athletics. 

b.  Physiology  of  exercise,  personal  hygiene,  health  culture,  etc. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Courses  for  Women 

Three  periods  per  week  is  offered  in  work  of  the  following 
nature : 

6.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercise  under  the  Swedish  system,  basketball. 

7.  Apparatus  Work. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars. 

8.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Tennis,  basketball,  and  other  outdoor  sports. 


XVII.  Department  of  Music 

MISS  GASTON,  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 
MR.  FRIERMOOD,  VOICE 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

First , College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
course  by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 

Second , Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the 
department,  although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Third , Students  who  are  candidates  for  a diploma  in 
music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano,  the  following  work  is 
required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (b)  Academic  Work; 
(c)  Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 
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a.  Piano  Course 

Preparatory  and  Intermediate  Course. 

The  preparatory  and  intermediate  piano  course  will  include  a 
thorough  foundation  in  technique,  with  a limited  number  of  Etudes 
by  Kiihner,  Loeschorn,  Heller,  Czerny,  and  Jensen,  and  many  other 
selections  from  modern  and  classic  composers  according  to  indi- 
vidual needs. 

College  Course. 

First  Year.  Bach,  Three-voiced  Inventions;  standard  studies 
such  as  Kiihner,  V and  VI ; Czerny,  Op.  337 ; sonatas  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven. 

Second  Year.  Bach,  Suites;  Handel;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad 
Parnassus ; more  difficult  sonatas  by  classical  writers;  concertos  by 
Mozart,  Field,  etc. 

Third  Year.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Part  I;  Czerny,  Op. 
365;  Chopin,  Etudes;  concertos  by  Moschelles,  Raff,  etc. 

Fourth  Year.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Part  II;  Kullak, 
Tausig,  MacDowell,  Liszt;  concertos  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
etc. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  The  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week  and 
a minimum  of  three  hours  daily  practice. 

b.  Academic  Work 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course,  the  Academic 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  college  course  (see 
page  30),  except  that  the  five  (or  four)  unprescribed  elective 
units  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory  work  in  music. 

For  graduation  the  completion  of  60  hours’  work  is  required,  as 
follows:  English  Literature,  6 hours;  German,  16  hours;  French, 
8 hours ; Rhetoric,  4 hours ; History,  8 hours ; the  remainder  elective. 
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c.  Courses  in  Theory,  History  of  Music,  Etc. 


These  courses  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  four  years,  but 
may  be  taken  in  less  time,  at  the  convenience  of  student  and 
instructor. 

1.  Elementary  harmony.  Year’s  course. 

2.  Advanced  harmony,  including  all  chord  forms,  modulations, 
altered  and  mixed  chords,  inharmonic  embellishments  and  figuration. 
Year’s  course. 

3.  Lectures  on  musical  form,  analytic  study  in  counter  point, 
and  the  larger  forms  of  composition.  Semester  course. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  appreciation  of  music.  Semester  course. 

5.  Lectures  on  the  general  history  of  music,  or  special  eras  in 
musical  history.  Year’s  course. 

d.  Commencement  Recital 

A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candidate  in 
the  Senior  year. 


Courses  in  Singing 

In  the  Vocal  Department  the  following  studies  will  be  pur- 
sued : Correct  breathing,  tone  placing  and  focus,  distinct  enuncia- 
tion, resonance  exercises,  Marchesi,  Concone  I,  II,  III,  Borriss,  Bor- 
dogni,  Lamperti,  etc.  Masterpieces  of  vocalization : Schubert, 

Schumann,  Mendelssohn.  Modern  songs : English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  composers.  Ballads,  oratorio,  operatic  airs,  and  recita- 
tives. 

The  full  course  leading  to  a diploma  includes : first,  Piano 
course  through  the  Freshman  year;  second,  Harmony,  two  years, 
and  History  of  Music;  third,  the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for 
the  Piano  course,  except  that  four  semesters  of  Public  Speaking  are 
required;  fourth,  at  least  four  years  of  vocal  training.  (It  is,  how- 
ever, not  alone  a question  of  time,  but  depends  to  a great  extent 
upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  student,  and  only  such  students  as 
have  arrived  at  a satisfactory  degree  of  perfection  will  be  entitled 
to  a diploma.)  A graduating  recital  is  also  required. 
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Violin  Course 

Preparatory. 

Violin  methods  by  Dancla,  Wohlfahrt,  Schubert,  Listemann. 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  first  position.  Easy  studies  and  pieces  by 
Kayser,  Hofmann,  Danbe,  Hermann,  etc. 

Intermediate. 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  positions.  Studies  by  Mazas,  Schra- 
dieck,  Dont.  Concertos  and  pieces  by  Seitz,  Hollander,  Singelee,  etc 

Advanced. 

Violin  school  of  David.  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorilli.  Con- 
certos and  pieces  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  David,  Wieniawski,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
courses  in  Harmony  and  History  of  Music,  and  must  take  the  pre- 
paratory piano  course. 

Expenses 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week : 


Miss  Gaston: 

First  semester  (18  weeks) $36.00 

Second  semester  (18  weeks) 36.00 

Mr.  Friermood: 

First  semester  (18  weeks) $54.00 

Second  semester  (18  weeks) 54.00 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at 
one-half  the  above  rate.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much 
more  rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  in- 
crease in  preparation.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School 
Music,  in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six, 
two  45-minute  periods  a week,  per  semester,  $7.50. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as 
Piano  lessons. 
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Private  lessons  in  Voice,  $1.00  per  lesson  in  case  three 
students  join  a class  for  an  hour. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practice  as  fol- 
lows: Six  hours  a week,  per  semester,  $3.00;  twelve  hours 
a week,  per  semester,  $5.75 ; eighteen  hours  a week,  per 
semester,  $7.75 ; twenty-four  hours  a week,  per  semester, 
$9.75. 

Library  Science 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  candi- 
dates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider  cul- 
ture and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  informa- 
tion, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a library. 
It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  college  disci- 
pline enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  precision  and 
steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result  of 
a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for  the 
professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarianship, 
the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested : 

First,  The  prescribed  subjects  required  of  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second , Regular  college  courses,  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work. 

Description  of  Courses 

i.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 
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2.  Literature. 

Essay,  Fiction,  Poetics,  English  and  American  Poetry,  Philos- 
ophy of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England, 
United  States  History,  Historical  Method. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  a year  of  Laboratory  Science. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school,  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new,  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 


Pre-Medical  Course 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  requires 
or  recommends  for  entrance,  work  in  English,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  at  least  one  language.  This  asso- 
ciation allows  the  granting  of  “subject”  credit  for  advanced 
standing,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  student  who  has 
anticipated  in  his  baccalaureate  course  any  part  of  the  med- 
ical course  to  substitute  therefor  additional  or  more  ad- 
vanced medical  studies.  Students  so  choosing  can  confine 
their  courses  to  pre-medical  work  at  Earlham  and  thereby 
increase  their  efficiency  very  much. 

College  Courses  for  Teachers 

For  several  years  past,  college  courses  have  been  given 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  Col- 
lege Faculty,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of 
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public  schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced 
study  and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college 
classes.  This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
college  work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses 
presented,  the  hours  of  the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all 
such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance  and  interest 
have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be  continued  in 
the  future  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  college 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  During 
the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers  of 
our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the  college. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  college  classes : The  Ionian,  conducted  by 
the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the 
young  women.  The  societies  have  large,  well  furnished 
rooms  in  Lindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a carefully  selected 
library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  proceeds  of 
a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former  con- 
tains 1,600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlhamite 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite.  There  is  an  edito- 
rial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who  are 
elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  pages,  de- 
voted to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial  matter  and 
college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  college  journals. 
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Departmental  Clubs 

THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB 

A working  club,  formed  from  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin  and  Greek,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the 
year.  A study  is  made  each  year  of  some  topic  connected 
with  classical  history,  literature,  or  life,  or  of  the  current 
classical  periodicals.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however, 
little  extra  work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members 
prepare  numerous  short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most 
important  supplement  to  the  regular  work.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  entirely  informal. 

THE  ANGLICAN  CLUB 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  de- 
signed to  afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in 
the  study  and  production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough 
investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more  thorough  culture 
of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  interested  in  science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific 
courses.  Papers  are  prepared  on  general  scientific  subjects, 
and  reviews  are  given  of  scientific  articles  of  general  interest 
in  current  magazines.  A general  discussion  follows  the  pre- 
sentation of  a paper  or  review. 

THE  GERMAN  CLUB 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
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classes  opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking,  writing  and 
hearing  German.  Topics  from  daily  German  life,  legends, 
literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated  in  brief  papers 
and  oral  discussions. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class  has 
representatives  in  the  primary  contest  held  at  the  college 
during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first 
place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  State  Ora- 
torical Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  PRESS  CLUB 

The  Earlham  College  Press  Club  was  founded  in  the 
Winter  term  of  1909.  It  is  a member  of  the  Indiana  Inter- 
collegiate Press  Association,  and  is  the  publisher  of  The 
Earlham  Press , the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  college.  Each 
of  the  three  leading  Indianapolis  newspapers  is  represented 
in  the  club  as  well  as  two  Richmond  dailies.  The  members 
are  also  active  in  other  college  interests.  Membership  is  by 
invitation  of  the  club  to  men  of  the  college. 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Athletic  Association  has  under  its  direction,  the 
football,  basket-ball,  baseball  and  track  athletics  of  the  col- 
lege. Membership  is  open  to  all  students  and  members  of 
the  Faculty.  To  meet  the  financial  requirements  for  all 
games,  a fee  of  $2.25  per  term  for  each  student  of  the  col- 
lege is  charged.  This  fee  is  placed  on  the  student’s  expense 
account  in  the  Treasurer’s  office,  and  tickets  which  cover  the 
athletics  of  each  term  are  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
college. 
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The  Summer  Term  Faculty 

Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President. 

William  Orville  Mendenhall,  Director  of  the  Summer  term; 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Joseph  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
Harlow  Lindley,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
Charles  Henry  Haile,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Arthur  Matthews  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  French. 
William  Newby  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Millard  S Markle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Laura  Cornelia  Gaston,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

The  Summer  Term 

Provision  is  made  to  accommodate  three  classes  of 
students  during  the  Summer  Term. 

I. 

College  Work 

Numerous  college  courses  are  offered  in  several  of  the 
regular  departments  of  study,  as  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
following. 

II. 

Professional  Work 

Special  work  is  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education 
which  enables  students  to  add  to  their  professional  credit 
for  classes  A,  B,  and  C.  Earlham  College  is  fully  accredited 
for  this  work  by  the  State  Teachers’  Training  Board. 
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College  Credit 

College  credit  is  given  for  satisfactory  work  during  the 
Summer  Term  in  college  subjects,  including  professional 
subjects,  on  the  basis  of  one  hour’s  credit  for  each  two 
hours  of  recitation  or  the  equivalent  per  week.  Not  more 
than  ten  hours’  college  credit  can  be  allowed  for  the  six 
weeks’  work  of  the  Summer  Term.  Students  are  advised  to 
take  eight  hours’  work. 

III. 

High  School  Work 

Classes  are  organized  each  Summer  Term  for  High 
School  students.  Credit  is  given  for  the  work  on  the  basis 
of  one-half  of  one  entrance  unit  for  ten  recitation  hours 
per  week,  and  one-fourth  of  a unit  for  five  recitation  hours 
per  week. 

Library  Facilities 

The  Educational  Library  of  Earlham  College  is  very 
complete.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctively  strong  features  of 
the  educational  department.  The  teacher  will  not  only  have 
access  to  the  extensive  literature  of  his  chosen  profession, 
but  he  will  pursue  his  studies  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  libraries  to  be  found  among  American  colleges. 
He  will,  incidentally,  gain  much  useful  information  regard- 
ing modern  methods  of  handling  and  using  books. 

The  Library  School 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  Library 
School  of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  which 
is  held  annually  at  Earlham,  beginning  July  2.  Special  an- 
nouncements of  this  school  will  be  furnished  by  Carl  H. 
Milam,  Secretary  Public  Library  Commission,  104  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Manual  Training 

Manual  Training  has  come  to  be  a prominent  subject  in 
the  Public  School  system.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  want  to  teach  the  subject  of  “wood  work,”  special  ad- 
vantages will  be  offered  to  Summer  School  students.  The 
shop  is  well  equipped  with  individual  benches  and  sets  of 
tools.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  doing  the 
shop  work,  as  well  as  in  organizing  courses  and  equipping 
shops  with  tools  and  material.  (See  Department  of 
Physics.) 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

ic.  Comparative  Psychology. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Lectures  and  readings  on  animal  psychology.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55. 
Professor  Coffin. 

3.  Logic.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought  in  the  light  of  devel- 
opment and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  analysis 
of  logical  arguments  with  the  view  of  detecting  fallacies,  both  in 
deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15.  Professor 
Coffin. 

4c.  Present-day  Problems.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 

Designed  especially  for  those  who  have  had  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  A statement  of  a few  modern  systems  of  thought. 
Tu.  Th.,  11:10.  Professor  Coffin. 

II.  Courses  in  Education 

5c.  Science  of  Education.  . 4 hrs. 

The  course  attempts  to  show  the  method  by  which  education 
ought  to  proceed,  and  the  psychological  principles  upon  which 
method  is  based.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  3:10.  Professor  Coffin. 
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6c.  History  of  Education.  2 hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  theories  underlying  the  systems  of  education  devel- 
oped by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages  of  civilization. 
Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as  a basis,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55.  Professor  Lindley. 

/.  Genetic  Psychology.  2 hrs. 

A study  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  childhood. 
Tu.  Th.,  2:15.  Professor  Coffin. 

Sc.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  3 hrs. 

M.  W.  F.,  1 :20.  See  Department  of  Mathematics,  course  7. 
Professor  Mendenhall. 

8f.  Methods  in  Science.  3 hrs. 

See  Department  of  Physics,  course  5.  Professor  Morrison. 

8g.  Methods  in  Common  Branches.  3 hrs. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

I.  Courses  in  Philosophy 

ia.  Psychology. 

An  introductory  course  in  psychology,  based  upon  text,  outside 
readings,  discussions  and  demonstrations. 

2.  Ethics. 

An  abbreviation  of  the  course  offered  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  terms. 

Only  one  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given.  That  one 
will  be  given  which  satisfies  the  greater  demand. 

II.  Courses  in  Education 
Principles  of  Education. 

A general  course  in  educational  theory.  Open  to  all  students; 
designed  especially  for  those  who  desire  to  do  a part  of  the  required 
work  for  teachers.  Professor  Coffin. 
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Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY 
PROFESSOR  WOODWARD 

The  need  of  History  teachers  trained  for  their  work 
is  increasingly  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  them, 
and  this  feeling  of  need  is  increasing  the  demand.  It  is  no 
longer  taken  for  granted  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  His- 
tory. The  importance  of  the  subject  in  a scheme  of  educa- 
tion is  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the  call  for  prepared 
teachers  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 

The  teacher  of  History  needs  a knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject; he  needs  to  know  its  nature  and  value  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument,  and  he  needs  to  know  the  method  of 
teaching  it  so  that  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  The  De- 
partment of  History  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the 
student  in  meeting  these  needs. 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 
Courses  in  History 

ic.  Modern  European  History.  4 hrs. 

The  course  in  European  History  beginning  with  the  year  1713 
and  leading  on  through  the  Modern  Period.  Open  to  all  students. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  11:10,  1:20.  Professor  Woodward. 

3.  History  of  Greece.  3 hrs. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a general  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Greece.  Open  to  all  students.  M.  W.  F., 
8:55.  Professor  Haile. 

8.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  3 hrs. 

A study  of  some  of  the  special  military,  political  and  constitu- 
tional questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War  and  the 
readjustment  which  followed.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  one  year’s  college  work.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  10:15.  Pro- 
fessor Lindley. 
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qc.  History  of  American  Education.  2 hrs. 

Open  to  all  students.  Tu.  Th.,  8:55.  Professor  Woodward. 

Courses  in  Political  Science 
ic.  Municipal  Government.  2 hrs. 

A general  study  of  modern  municipal  government.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  a course  in  Civics.  Tu.  Th.,  8:00.  Professor 
Lindley. 

4.  Comparative  Government.  3 hrs. 

The  course  embodies  a study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  leading  European  states,  compared  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  M. 
W.  F.  Professor  Woodward. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

A study  of  the  rise  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  France;  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  decentralization,  and  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  in  Germany;  and  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  in  England. 

This  course  is  not  a duplication  of  any  of  the  work  in  History 
1;  it  is  recommended  for  teachers  of  European  History  in  high 
schools. 

American  History. 

A course  will  be  offered  covering  some  phase  of  American 
History.  This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  as 
well  as  regular  college  students,  and  will  not  duplicate  the  work 
of  the  regular  school  year. 

English  History. 

An  outline  course  covering  the  essentials  in  English  History 
since  the  opening  of  the  sevententh  century. 

Not  more  than  two  of  the  above  courses  will  be  offered, 
depending  upon  the  demands  of  students,  and  the  instructor 
does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  any  one  course 
unless  a sufficient  number  of  students  present  themselves. 
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Department  of  Greek 

PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  HAILE 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

2c.  Plato.  3 hrs. 

The  Crito  and  selections  from  the  New  Testament.  M.  W. 
F,  8:55. 

4c.  Advanced  Greek.  3 hrs. 

Readings  from  Greek  prose  or  poetry.  The  selections  will  be 
made  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  applying  for  the  work. 

6c.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  1 hr. 

Department  of  Latin 

PROFESSOR  REA 
PROFESSOR  HAILE 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

Latin  C.  4 hrs. 

For  those  who  enter  with  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
Latin.  Selections  from  Cicero  and  Vergil.  M.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  1 :20. 

ic.  Horace.  3 hrs. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20. 

2c.  Sophomore  Latin.  Satire.  3 hrs. 

Horace,  the  Satires,  with  a study  of  the  development  of  Roman 
satire.  M.  W.  F,  2:15. 

4c.  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age.  Martial.  3 hrs. 

Readings  from  Martial,  with  a study  of  the  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  first  century.  M.  W.  F.,  8:00. 

7.  Early  Latin.  2 hrs. 

A brief  study  of  inscriptions  and  of  the  ante-classical  litera- 
ture. The  course  is  largely  philological  and  critical,  dealing  with 
the  development  of  forms,  constructions,  and  literature,  and  is 
especially  intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  Tu.  Th., 
3:10. 
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SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

1.  College  Latin. 

A reading  course  in  Latin  for  which  college  credit  will  be 
given.  The  work  will  probably  be  chosen  from  Livy,  Horace, 
Tacitus,  or  Pliny,  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  applying  for  the  work. 

2.  Preparatory  Latin. 

A course  for  high  school  students  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  or  Vergil. 

j.  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Composition  and  a review  of  grammar. 


Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES 
MR.  ANDRESSOHN 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

Sc.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  Writers.  3 hrs. 

Open  to  students  with  30  hours'  credit  in  German.  M.  W.  F., 

11:10. 

Sc.  Schiller  and  Lessing.  3 hrs. 

Open  to  students  with  30  hours'  credit  in  German.  M.  W.  F., 

3:10. 

4c.  Conversation  and  Composition.  2 hrs. 

Open  to  advanced  students  preparing  to  teach.  Tu.  Th.,  10:15. 

4c.  Grammar  Review.  2 hrs. 

Open  to  advanced  students  preparing  to  teach.  M.  F.,  2:15. 


SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

Courses  in  German  will  be  given  if  there  is  sufficient  demand 
for  them. 
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Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  SCOTT 
PROFESSOR  REA 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

Courses  in  English  Language 
ic.  Freshman  Rhetoric.  2 hrs. 

Open  to  students  that  have  had  la,  b;  and  to  others  on  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Tu.  Th.  Five  sections.  Professor  Scott. 

2c.  Sophomore  Rhetoric. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Open  to  students  that  have  had  one  year  of  College  Rhetoric. 
Tu.  Th.,  10:15.  Professor  Scott. 

3.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom.  4 hrs. 

Open  to  college  students  and  teachers.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  8 :55, 
2:15.  Professor  Trueblood. 

4c.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Open  to  students  that  have  had  4a,  b.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20.  Professor 
Trueblood. 

5c.  Middle  English.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Open  to  students  that  have  had  Anglo-Saxon  5a,  b.  Tu.  W. 
Th.  F.,  10:15.  Professor  Trueblood. 

7.  The  Study  of  Language. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  1 hr. 
Open  to  advanced  students  of  language.  Tu.,  10:15.  Professor 

Rea. 

Courses  in  English  Literature 
ic.  The  Novel.  3 hrs. 

Open  to  college  students.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15.  Professor  Scott. 
2c.  The  Poets.  [Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

Open  to  students  that  have  had  Poetics.  M.  W.  F.,  11:10. 
Professor  Rea. 
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6.  Comparative  Drama.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Open  to  students  that  have  had  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Tu. 
W.  Th.  F.,  8:55.  Professor  Rea. 

7.  Philosophy  of  English  Literature.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

Open  to  students  that  have  had  2a,  Essay.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  3:10. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROFESSOR  HAILE 

I.  One  ten-hour  course  (a  full  college  course),  chosen  by  a ma- 

jority of  applicants,  from  the  five  options  listed  below,  will 
be  given,  provided  there  are  four  or  more  applications 
for  it : 

1.  English  Syntax  and  Idiom. 

2.  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

3.  Emerson. 

4.  Recent  Drama. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

Professor  Trueblood. 

II.  One  ten-hour  course  (a  full  college  course),  chosen  by  a ma- 

jority of  applicants,  from  the  options  listed  below,  will  be 
given,  provided  there  are  four  or  more  applications  for  it: 

1.  Freshman  Rhetoric. 

2.  Sophomore  Rhetoric. 

3.  Essay. 

4.  Milton.  Professor  Haile. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

ic.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  3 hrs. 

Ingomar  and  other  classic  plays  are  studied,  parts  are  assigned 
to  members  of  the  class  and  the  plays  are  produced  on  the  stage. 
The  principles  of  utterance,  worked  out  in  courses  la  and  b,  are 
applied.  M.  W.  F,  8 :55. 
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3.  Bible  Readings.  2 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of  Qual- 
ity, Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity,  and  Rhythm  will  be 
made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show  the 
best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Extempore  address  is  emphasized.  Topics  from  Biblical  History 
and  characters  are  assigned  and  students  speak  from  these.  Tu. 
Th.,  8:00. 

7.  Oratorical  Analysis.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  mas- 
terpiece orations.  Original  oration  required.  Text  book,  Rhetoric 
of  Oratory , Shurter.  M.  W.  F.,  10:15. 


Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL 
PROFESSOR  HADLEY 
MR.  REAGAN 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

A.  Solid  Geometry.  4 hrs. 

A study  of  the  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in 
space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres;  with  numerous 
original  exercises.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  1 :20. 

6.  Insurance.  3 hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  financial  transactions,  life  insurance  and 
statistics  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
student.  Prerequisite:  College  Algebra.  M.  W.  F.,  2:15. 

7.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  3 hrs. 

A course  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  complete  a course  in  Analytic  Geometry  before  entering 
this  course.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20. 
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SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

Such  of  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  as  the  demand 
seems  to  justify. 

1.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  courses.) 

The  first  course  comprises  the  fundamental  conceptions  and 
the  first  and  second  books.  The  second  course  comprises  the 
remainder  of  Plane  Geometry.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
pupil’s  ability  to  demonstrate  original  exercises. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  in  one  or 
two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential  equations, 
permutations  and  combinations,  determinants.  Much  attention  will 
be  given  to  graphical  representations  of  functions. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae  and  the 
solutions  of  triangles  constitute  the  work  of  this  course. 

Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON 
MR.  MYRICK 

The  regular  work  in  Physics  is  designed  with  three 
ideas  in  view.  First,  to  give  students  a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  Physics.  Second,  to  fit  students  for  teaching 
the  subject  in  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools. 
Third,  to  prepare  students  for  pursuing  studies  in  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools.  During  the  Summer  term  special 
attention  is  given  to  those  students  preparing  to  teach.  Text, 
lecture  and  laboratory  methods  are  used. 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

ic.  General  Physics.  4 hrs. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  laboratory  work,  de- 
signed, first,  for  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a high 
school  course  in  the  subject;  second,  for  students  who  are  not 
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majoring  in  Science  or  Mathematics,  but  who  wish  a general  view 
of  the  field  of  Physics;  third,  for  students  who  wish  to  major  in 
Physics.  Reed  and  Guthe’s  College  Physics  is  the  text  used.  M.  W. 
F.,  8 :00. 

2c.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Lectures  and  Recitations. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
Prerequisites,  courses  la,  b,  c,  and  2a,  b.  Tu.  Th.,  1 :20. 

3c.  Experimental  Physics. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  2 hrs. 
This  is  a laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany  course  2c. 
Time  of  laboratory  work  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

4c.  Elementary  Electrical  Engineering. 

[Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 
Electrical  transmission,  transformers,  installation,  lighting,  etc., 
are  taken  up  in  this  course.  Wiring  of  buildings,  testing  apparatus, 
care  and  manipulation  of  electrical  machinery  are  taken  up  as  far 
as  time  will  permit.  Laboratory  work,  and  observation  and  reports 
upon  certain  electrical  plants  in  the  city  become  a part  of  this  work. 
Prerequisites,  the  same  as  for  course  2b.  Tu.  Th.,  11:10. 

5.  Methods  in  Science  Teaching.  3 hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  plan  to  teach  science  in  high  schools  and  academies.  As- 
signed readings,  discussions  and  observations  in  the  Richmond  and 
Centerville  high  schools. 

Days  and  hours  of  recitation  to  be  determined. 

Manual  Training 

ia.  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  2 hrs. 

W.  F.,  2:15. 

ib.  Wood  Turning  and  Metal  Working.  2 hrs. 

W.  F.,  2:15. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  elementary  course.  This  course  is  especially  adapted 
to  those  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  high  schools.  It  includes 
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lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Millikan  and  Gale’s  First  Course 
in  Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used. 

2.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures,  text  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  elementary 
Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. Laboratory  work  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 


3.  Advanced  Physics. 

Under  this  course  arrangements  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  Physics  and 
Trigonometry. 

Manual  Training 


ia.  Bench  Work  in  Wood. 

ib.  Wood  Turning  and  Metal  Working. 


Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

1.  General  Geology.  3 hrs. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Geology.  It  is  the 

purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :00. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  - 3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock 
specimens.  M.  W.  F.,  8 :55. 

3b.  Physiography.  3 hrs. 

This  course  includes  a brief  study  of  vulcanism  and  diastro- 
phism  with  special  reference  to  the  resulting  topographic  forms,  and 
a more  extended  study  of  those  atmospheric  conditions  which  are 
most  directly  related  to  the  geologic  activities  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. M.  W.  F.,  11:10. 
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5b.  Historical  Geology.  [Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has 
passed  in  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  time,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Prerequisites,  courses  1 
and  2.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  courses 
4 and  5a.  M.  W.  F.,  10 :15. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

No  courses  in  Geology  are  offered  at  the  College  in  the  Sum- 
mer term.  Students  who  desire  to  enroll  for  field  work  outside  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond  should  consult  the  head  of  the  Department. 

Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS 
PROFESSOR  MARKLE 

SPRING  TERM  COURSES 

ic.  Birds.  4 hrs. 

Field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  classification  of  birds,  accom- 
panied by  lectures  on  protective  and  aggressive  coloration,  sexual 
dimorphism,  mimicry,  the  nesting  and  food-gathering  habits  of  birds, 
their  migrations,  uses,  adaptations  for  flight,  etc.  The  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  may  not  be  taken  separately.  Lectures,  M.  W., 
8:00,  Professor  Dennis;  3:10;  Professor  Markle.  Laboratory  work, 
Tu.  Th.,  8:00  and  3:10,  Professor  Markle. 

2c.  Field  Botany.  [Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.]  3 hrs. 

A study  of  the  local  flora  from  the  standpoints  of  Taxonomy 
and  Ecology,  with  special  attention  to  the  spring  flowering  plants. 
Each  student  will  prepare  a herbarium.  M.  W.  F.,  1 :20.  Professor 
Markle. 

5c . Embryology.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A study  of  embryology  of  the  chick  and  pig.  Text,  Foster  and 
Balfour.  Lectures,  Tu.  Th.,  10:15,  Professor  Dennis.  Laboratory 
work,  W.  F.,  10:15.  Professor  Markle. 

3c.  Methods  in  Botany.  [Juniors  and  Seniors.]  4 hrs. 

A course  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  Botany  in  the  high 
school,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  and  observation  in  the 
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Richmond  High  School.  Instruction  and  practice  will  be  given  in 
the  making  of  slides,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  for 
classes,  the  planning  of  a course  of  study,  etc.  Open  to  all  who  have 
had  courses  2a  and  2b.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  2:15.  Professor  Markle. 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

1.  General  Botany. 

A course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  to  cover,  in  a brief 
way,  the  various  phases  of  the  study  of  Botany,  such  as  would  be 
included  in  a year's  high  school  work.  This  and  the  succeeding 
course  will  be  valuable  for  teachers.  Open  to  all  students. 

2.  Method  in  Teaching  High  School  Botany. 

Instruction  and  practice  will  be  given  in  the  making  of  micro- 
scopic slides,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  for  classes, 
the  planning  of  a course  of  study,  etc.  Each  student  will  be  able  to 
make  slides  and  to  collect  material  for  a complete  course  in  high 
school  Botany.  Open  to  all  who  have  had  a course  in  elementary 
Botany  or  who  are  taking  course  1. 

3.  Bacteriology. 

A laboratory  course,  accompanied  by  occasional  lectures.  Open 
to  all  who  have  had  a course  in  microscopic  work. 


Department  of  Music 

MISS  GASTON,  PIANO 

SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 

Students  will  be  registered  in  music  upon  the  same  basis  as 
during  the  other  College  terms.  Miss  Gaston's  charges  are  $1.00  per 
half  hour  lesson,  for  private  lessons. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  register  for  at  least  six  lessons 
for  the  Summer  term.  Many  will  wish  to  take  two  lessons  per 
week. 
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Expenses 

Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tuition  charges  for  all  courses,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  for  each 
hour  of  recitation  a week  for  six  weeks. 

2.  Laboratory  fees,  $1.00  for  two  hours’  credit;  $2.00  for  four 
hours’  credit. 

Board 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitories  for  the  six 
weeks  of  the  Summer  term  is  $25,  in  advance,  two  students 
to  each  room.  These  figures  include  cost  of  furnished  room, 
meals,  light,  heat,  and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

Board  by  the  day,  $1.00;  by  the  week,  $5.00. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  dormitories  must  engage 
rooms  in  advance,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  disappointed. 
The  Earlham  boarding  privileges  are  in  great  demand.  The 
College  has  its  own  farm  from  which  comes  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  table 
board  is  wholesome  and  first-class. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the 
dormitories,  or  to  board  themselves,  assistance  will  be  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  finding  suitable  places. 

Students  should  bring  their  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Boarding 

Students  board  in  the  college  dormitories  or  in  private 
families,  at  their  option. 

The  college  dormitories,  Earlham  Hall  and  Bundy  Hall, 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  boarding-students.  The  build- 
ings are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
students  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  buildings. 
Study  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  furnished,  but 
are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  in 
the  dining  room.  A number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
reside  within  the  college  and  board  at  the  same  tables  with 
the  students.  It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and  students 
with  good  and  acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable 
rate,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences, 
and  advantages  of  a Christian  home. 

Because  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term , the  dormitories  will  close  to  students  Wednesday  after- 
noon  of  Commencement  week.  Exceptions  will  be  made,  if 
necessary , in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  unusual  dis- 
tance. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  Bundy  Hall 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels,  and  napkins.  A reason- 
able amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the  college  laundry 
for  students  boarding  in  the  Halls ; but  this  does  not  apply 
to  Summer  term  students. 
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A graduate  nurse  of  long  and  successful  experience,  is 
employed  by  the  college,  whose  services  are  free  to  students 
boarding  in  the  dormitories,  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness. 
For  extraordinary  care  a reasonable  charge  is  made.  All 
students  seriously  ill  will  be  sent  home  if  able  to  go,  or  to 
the  hospital  in  the  city,  where  the  best  attention  can  be 
given.  All  contagious  diseases  are  cared  for  at  the  conta- 
gious hospital.  In  all  cases,  nominal  fees  are  charged  for 
drugs  and  hospital  supplies. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  college  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  taking 
meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories, they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the  register  in  the 
office  in  Earlham  Hall.  A strict  observance  of  this  regula- 
tion is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath  rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dormitories. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  of  the  college  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sun- 
day services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  the  dormitories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  semester  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to 
any  other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

The  dormitories  are  not  open  for  students  during  any 
of  the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board 
cover  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close  of 
the  examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remaining 
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later,  will  be  charged  extra.  No  deductions  are  made  for 
week-end  absences. 

Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
college  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  or  mani- 
fests an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detrimental 
to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  he  will  be 
privately  dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw 
him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormi- 
tory lights  will  be  turned  off  at  10:30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  dormitories  constitute  a board  of 
control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department 
of  the  college,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  College 
Faculty,  as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to 
suspend  any  student  from  residence  in  the  dormitories 
whenever  his  or  her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such 
action  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the 
college  buildings  or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  college,  resulting 
from  wilfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon 
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the  perpetrator  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  college. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  resid- 
ing in  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitations  immediately 
before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  de- 
signed to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  residing  in  the  dormitories  are  expected 
to  attend  religious  services  at  the  college  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, unless  excused  to  attend  a service  elsewhere.  On  Sun- 
day evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students 
and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Religious  Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  majority  are 
members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  promote  inter- 
est in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within  the  col- 
lege. They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promoting  good 
fellowship  among  students. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Associations 

The  Bible  classes  are  recognized  as  a very  important 
feature  of  the  college  work,  and  are  well  supported.  During 
the  last  year  classes  have  been  maintained  in  “The  Life  of 
Christ,”  “Old  Testament  Characters/’  “New  Studies  in 
Acts,”  “Work  and  Teaching  of  the  Earlier  Prophets,”  “The 
Social  Significance  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  and  “The 
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Will  of  God  and  a Man’s  Life  Work.”  A few  changes  are 
being  made  which  will  draw  the  students  into  a closer  re- 
lationship with  the  West  Richmond  Friends  Church,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  train  them  in  the  actual  service  of 
efficient  Christian  leadership. 

Mission  Study  Department 

The  interest  in  Mission  Study  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  year,  and  has  led  a majority  of  the 
students  to  a systematic  and  beneficial  study  of  real  condi- 
tions in  the  non-Christian  world.  The  following  courses 
were  conducted : “The  Chinese  Revolution,”  “The  Unoccu- 
pied Mission  Fields  of  Asia  and  Africa,”  “The  Call  of  the 
Country  Church,”  “The  Challenge  of  the  City,”  “The  De- 
cisive Hour  of  Christian  Missions,”  “New  China,”  “Medical 
Missions,”  “Japanese  Missions,”  and  a Mission  Study  Read- 
ing Circle.  It  has  been  the  intention  of  these  courses  to 
give  students  a wider  horizon  from  which  to  select  a life- 
work,  and  an  opportunity  intelligently  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in 
foreign  lands. 

College  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  college,  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully  into 
account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  among  the  most 
capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found  employ- 
ment in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a large  part 
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of  their  college  expenses.  But  students  from  a distance  are 
not  advised  to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance 
from  what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one 
full  semester.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reli- 
able, energetic  students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure 
an  education  at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall 
or  Bundy  Hall 


First  semester $135.00 

Second  semester 135.00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  118),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  in  all  subjects,  except  Music.  This  also  includes 
the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical  Training,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  medical  examinations.  A deposit  of  $5.00 
must  be  made  for  reservation  of  rooms.  This  deposit  will 
be  applied  on  college  expenses,  or  refunded,  provided  three 
weeks’  notice,  releasing  the  room,  is  given  before  opening 
of  semester;  otherwise  deposit  is  forfeit  to  the  college. 

Tuition  Charges  to  Students  Not  Boarding  at  Earlham 
Hall  or  Bundy  Hall 


First  semester $37.50 

Second  semester 37.50 


A fee  of  $2.25  each  semester  is  charged  each  student, 
the  payment  of  which  carries  with  it  free  admission  to  all 
“student  affairs,”  i.  e.,  athletic  and  public  speaking  events. 

For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  95. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  page  117. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken;  that  is , 
$3.00  for  every  hour  over  sixteen . 
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Extra  charges  are  made  as  follows:  (1)  a demonstra- 
tion fee,  to  students  taking  Psychology,  of  $1.00  per  semes- 
ter; (2)  a fee,  to  students  in  Surveying,  of  $3.00  per  semes- 
ter; (3)  a fee,  to  students  in  the  Physics  Laboratory,  of 
$3.00  per  semester;  (4)  a fee,  to  students  taking  Mechanical 
Manipulation,  of  $3.00  per  semester;  (5)  a fee,  to  students 
in  the  Chemistry  Laboratory,  of  $3.00  per  semester  in  first 
year  work,  and  of  $6.00  per  semester  in  all  advanced  work ; 
and  a deposit  of  $5.00  per  semester  to  cover  the  cost  of  re- 
placing broken  apparatus,  the  unused  balance  of  which  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  term ; (6)  a fee,  to  students  tak- 
ing Household  Economics,  6f  $8.00  per  semester  in  courses 
la,  b,  and  2,  and  of  $5.00  in  course  4;  (7)  a fee,  to  students 
taking  Geology,  of  $3.00  per  semester  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  9,  and  of  $1.50  per  semester  in  courses  7 and  8;  (8)  a 
fee,  to  students  in  the  Biology  Laboratory,  of  $3.00  per 
semester,  except  in  Bacteriology,  where  the  fee  is  $5.00  per 
semester;  and  a deposit  of  $3.00  per  semester  to  cover  the 
cost  of  replacing  broken  apparatus,  the  unused  balance  of 
which  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term ; (9)  a graduation 
fee  of  $5.00;  (10)  an  extra  charge  of  $10.00  a semester 
when  a student  in  Earlham  Hall  is  allowed  to  room  alone ; 
(11)  a fee  of  fifty  cents  a day  for  delay  or  change  of  regis- 
tration (see  page  37)  ; (12)  a fee  of  $5.00  each  for  special 
examinations,  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library  Fund;  (13)  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk 
or  heavy  piece  of  baggage  to  the  college  or  the  railroad 
station. 

Payment  of  Bills 

All  fees , full  tuition , and  one-half  of  the  dormitory 
charges  for  each  semester  must  he  paid  at  the  opening  of  the 
semester;  the  other  half  of  the  dormitory  charges  at  the 
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middle  of  the  semester.  Students  are  not  admitted  to  classes 
until  this  has  been  arranged  with  the  Treasurer.  In  case  a 
student  is  absent  for  three  weeks  or  longer  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  equally  urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the 
money  paid  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a physician’s 
certificate,  but  no  rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period. 
If  any  should  leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or 
be  expelled  or  suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  ad- 
vanced. 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are 
unable  to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  its  friends,  the 
college  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for  the 
coming  year  of  sixty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50  each. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum  necessary 
expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  clothing,  and 
books)  to  $225  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
the  principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  attended,  together 
with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability  as 
shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  or  Bundy  Halls,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
They  are  also  required  to  perform  one  hour’s  service  per 
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school  day,  for  the  college,  as  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
benefits  of  these  scholarships  will  be  zvithdrawn  from  stu- 
dents who  incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or  who 
fail  to  maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1913-14  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1913. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parents  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land  directing  that  “the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
Earlham  College,”  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament : 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  relations, 
preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  Stanley.  * * * It 
being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek 
to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere.  Persons 
who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of  the  said 
fund,  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  col- 
lege applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  character,  de- 
portment, and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  admitted  to  said 
college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  col- 
lege shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being  understood  that  no 
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such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights  or  privileges  while 
attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their  being  beneficiaries  of 
said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other  students  as  to  their 
control  and  government  by  the  college  authorities.  Students  admitted 
to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of  the  available  income,  which 
shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  college  authorities,  as  long  as  said 
college  contains  boarding  departments.  If  said  boarding  department 
of  said  college  should  be  abolished,  then  said  income  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tuition  of  these  said  students  only.  * * * If  a greater 
number  of  students  entitled  to  enter  said  college  under  provisions  of 
this  will  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said 
fund  than  said  income  will  provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities 
shall  apply  said  income  for  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  admitted, 
pro  rata.  At  the  time  application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  col- 
lege in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory 
proof  shall  be  made  by  such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
eligibility  of  such  person  as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it 
being  my  desire  that  the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the 
proper  persons,  as  herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good 
conduct  and  deportment,  shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows : If  for  the  year,  on  or 
before  August  1.  If  for  the  first  semester,  on  or  before 
August  1 ; for  the  second  semester,  on  or  before  January  1. 
Upon  these  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  prefer- 
ence. Applications  must  be  presented  to  the  President,  to- 
gether with  satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the 
applicant’s  character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship 
to  the  founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be 
announced  on  August  1. 
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p.  m. 

3 : 10  to  4:00 

5a,  Ed.  Psy. 
T.  T. 

3a,  Gk.  Drama 
M.  W.  F. 

6a,  Goethe 

M.  W.  F. 

p.  m. 

2:15  to  3:05 

4a,  Prin.  Ed. 

T.  T. 

4a,  Eng.  Hist. 
T.  T. 

- 

2a,  Soph.  Lat. 
, M.  W.  F. 

9a,  Adv. 
Comp. 

M.  F. 

2a,  Inter.  Fr. 
M.  W.  F. 
4a,  Comp. 
T.  T. 

p.  m. 

1:20  to  2:10 

la,  Eur.  Hist. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 
7,  Hist.  Ind. 
M.  W.  F. 

Latin  A 

M.  T.  T.  F. 

la,  Elem.  Ger. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 

la,  Elem.  Fr. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 

a.  m. 

11:10  to  12:00 

3 a,  Philos. 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  Eur.  Hist. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

la,  Elem.  Gk. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 

la,  Fr.  Lat. 
M.  W.  F. 

2a,  Inter.  Ger. 

M.  T.  T.  F. 

3a,  17th  C.  Lit. 

M.  W.  F. 
2a,  2d  yr.  Span. 
M.  W.  F. 

a.  m. 

10:15  to  11 :05 

2a,  Ethics 
M.  W.  F. 

6a,  Am.  Hist. 
M.  T.  W.  T. 

8,  Gk.  Lit.  in 
Eng. 

T.  T. 

3a,  19th  C.  Lit. 
M.  W.  F. 
4a,  Comp. 

T.  T. 

a.  m. 

8:55  to  9:45 

C/3  . 

ig 

2a,  Gk.  Hist. 
T.  T. 

3a,  Hist.  Ed. 
T.  T. 

5a,  Pol.  Econ. 
M.  W.  F. 

2a,  Herodotus 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  Elem.  Ger. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 

la,  Elem.  Fr. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 

a.  m. 

8:00  to  8:50 

la,  Am.  Gov. 
T.  T. 

2a,  Am.  Dip. 
W. 

3a,  Lat.  Poetry 
M.  W.  F. 

la,  Elem.  Ger. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 
2a,  Inter.  Ger. 
M.  T.  T.  F. 
7a,  Sci.  Ger. 
T.  T. 

Departments 

Philosophy 

and 

Education 

History 

Political 

Economy 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

Romance 

Languages 
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lb,  Fr.  Rhet. 
T.  T. 

9b,  Essay 
M.  W.  F. 

: ® 
ti' 

m 

Ab,  Req. 
Math. 
M.  W. 

9,  Hist.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

3b,  Adv.  Plant 
Morph. 

W. 

lb,  Fr.  Rhet. 
T.  T. 

2b,  Fr.  Lit. 
M.  W.  F. 
3b,  Syntax 
Th. 

4b,  Soph.  Lit. 
M.  W.  F. 

lib,  Drawing 
T.  T. 

15b,  Astron- 
omy 
T.  T. 

la,  lb,  Mech. 
Manip. 

W.  F. 

4,  House. 
Econ. 
T.  T. 

lb,  Fr.  Rhet. 
T.  T. 

7b,  Lit.  Forms 
T.  T. 

8b,  Drama 
M.  W.  F. 

4b,  Shaks. 
M.  W.  F. 

10,  Meth. 
Math. 

T.  T. 

13b,  Surveying 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  House. 
Econ. 

T.  T. 

lb,  Gen.  Zool. 
M.  W. 

4b,  Soph.  Lit. 
M.  W.  F. 
10b,  Poetry 
T.  T. 

7,  Isaiah 
W.  F. 
12,  Mod. 
Thought 
T.  T. 

2b,  Debates 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Fr.  Math. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 
3b,  High.  Alg. 
M.  W.  F. 

4b,  Mol.  Phys. 
T.  T. 

4b,  Org. 
Chem. 
W.  F. 

4,  Econ.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

English  B 
M.  W.  F. 
2b,  Fr.  Lit. 
M.  W.  F. 
3b,  Syntax 
Th. 

5b,  Soph. 
Rhet. 

T.  T. 

6b,  Ang.-Sax. 
M.  T.  W.  F. 

4,  Life  of 
Christ 

T.  W.  T.  F. 
15,  Sermon 
T.  T. 

3b,  Orat.  Anal. 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Fr.  Math. 
T.  W.  T.  F. 

2b,  Calc. 

T.  W.  T.  F. 

lb,  Gen.  Chem. 
W.  F. 

6,  Hist.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

2b,  Plant 
Phys. 
W. 

lb,  Fr.  Rhet. 
T.  T. 

2b,  Fr.  Lit. 
M.  W.  F. 
3b,  Syntax 
Th. 

10,  Hist. 
Friends 

T.  T. 

lb,  Dram. 

Inter. 
M.  W.  F. 

Ab,  Req. 
Math. 

W.  F. 
14b,  Theor. 

Mech. 

M.  W.  F. 

2b,  Indr. 
Chem. 
T.  T. 

1,  Gen.  Geol. 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Fr.  Rhet. 
T.  T. 

2,  Int.  Bible 
T.  T. 

5,  Paul 
W.  F. 

Ab,  Req. 
Math. 
M.  W. 

lb,  Gen.  Phys. 
M.  W.  F. 
2b,  Soph. 
Phys. 

T.  T. 

2,  Elem. 

Miner. 
M.  W.  F. 

lb,  Gen.  Zool. 
M.  W. 
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The  daily  chapel  exercises  occur  from  9:50  to  10:10. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1912 
Honorary  Degrees 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Artemus  Ward  Hadley Indianapolis 

Degrees  Conferred  in  Course 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS 

Frank  Roy  Elliott Wilmington,  Ohio 

John  Philip  Bruner Bloomington 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS 

Sarah  Addington New  York  City 

Gertrude  Mary  Bartel Madison,  Wis. 

Lois  Lillian  Brown Plainfield 

Ida  Lela  DeLong Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Edith  Anne  Edwards Churubusco 

Albert  Richardson  Hall Plainfield 

Margaret  Hardin Ridgeville 

Agnes  Isabel  James Upland 

Elihu  Edward  Jenkins Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rowena  Pearl  Johnson Lowell 

Donald  Bond  Johnston Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thomas  Elsa  Jones Hartford,  Conn. 

Henry  Paul  Kelsay Vermilion,  111. 

Bernhard  Henry  Knollenberg Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gustav  Adolf  Lehman Bluffton,  Ohio 

Lyman  Harris  Lyboult Richmond 

Edna  Arabel  Marlatt Richmond 

Friederika  Meseke Columbus 

Laurens  Joseph  Mills Wanamaker 

Shannon  DeForrest  Neff.... Van  Buren 
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Caroline  Lucile  Nicholson Richmond 

Daniel  Ray  Price Birmingham,  Ala. 

Emma  Katharine  Rausch Columbia  City 

Wilma  Reeve VaHey  Mills 

Gertrude  Dorothy  Smith Greensfork 

Elizabeth  Marie  Sudhoff ' Richmond 

Marguerite  Thiebaud Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Leah  Throckmorton Richmond 

Pauline  White 

Elizabeth  May  Williams Richmond 

Mary  Emmogene  Wilson Russiaville 

William  Oscar  Wissler Richmond 

Russell  Worl Cambridge  City 

William  Russell  Wright Richmond 

BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE 

Mark  Baldwin Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  Howard  Brown Haverford,  Pa. 

William  Ernest  Cary Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

Dudley  Artemus  Cox Indianapolis 

Clifford  Charles  Cook  Crump Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Roy  Benton  Davis Columbia,  Mo. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Deuker ' Richmond 

Homer  Joseph  Furnas ^ ^Indianapolis 

John  Lemoyne  Gilbert Indianapolis 

John  Hancock Springfield,  111. 

Sabina  Lucile  Hutton Logansport 

Raymond  Thompson  Myrick . Richmond 

Edmund  Burke  Newman Portland,  Ore. 

Chester  Linus  Reagan Earlham 

Ernest  Atkins  Wildman Urbana  111. 


STUDENTS,  1912-1913 
Graduate  Students  * 

Fisher,  Edgar  Andrew,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1910 Earlham 

Heironimus,  Norval  Chase,  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1895,  Richmond 
James,  Agnes  Isabel,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1912 Richmond 

* Not  all  graduate  students  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a higher  degree. 
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Johnson,  Edna,  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1898;  A.M.,  Indiana 

University,  1904 Richmond 

Jones,  Edna  Blanche,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1909 Richmond 

Marshall,  Elsie,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1906 Richmond 

Newman,  Clara,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1911 Richmond 

Reagan,  Chester  Linus,  B.S.,  Earlham  College,  1912 Carmel 

Sudhoff,  Elizabeth  Marie,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1912 Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  Anne,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1908 Richmond 

Williams,  Zona  May,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1906 Westfield 

Wissler,  William  Oscar,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1912 Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1909 Richmond 

Worl,  Russell,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1912 Cambridge  City 

Wright,  William  Russell,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1912 Richmond 


Undergraduate  Students 

REGULAR  STUDENTS 

Regular  students  are  those  whose  entrance  is  complete,  who 
have  taken  or  enrolled  for  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Freshman  Mathe- 
matics and  who  have  taken  at  least  12  hours,  work  throughout  the 
year. 

Such  students  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  when  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Fall  term  they  have  less  than  36  hours  credit;  as  Sophomores, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  they  have  36  hours,  but  less 
than  84  hours;  as  Juniors,  when  they  have  84  hours,  but  less  than 
135 ; as  Seniors,  when  they  have  135  hours  or  more. 


Seniors — Class  of  1913. 


Allee,  Walter 

Bowing,  Harry  Herman. 

Clark,  Lindley  Hoag 

Cox,  Mary  Ramona 

Crome,  Vera  Elizabeth.. 
Doren,  Alice  Macartney. . 

Elliott,  Mary  Alice 

Ellis,  Elsworth 

Emerson,  Fred  Wilbert.. 
Evans,  William  Robinson 


Manhattan,  Kans. 

Richmond 

...Washington,  D.  C. 

Westfield 

Richmond 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Carthage 

Richmond 

Vermilion  Grove,  111. 
Indianapolis 
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Fowble,  George  Albert New  Paris,  Ohio 

Furnas,  Philip  William Valley  Mills 

Guyer,  Ralph  Taylor Richmond 

Hampton,  Anna  Margaret Monrovia 

Hocker,  Cora  Lavina Berne 

Hoskins,  Halford  Lancaster Carmel 

Janney,  John  Hall,  Jr Brookville,  Md. 

Jones,  Leroy Hughesville,  Md. 

Jones,  Rubie  Elizabeth West  Milton,  Ohio 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Helen  Thomas Richmond 

Ken  worthy,  Mary Richmond 

Leonard,  Edward  Charles Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Long,  Florence Pierceton 

McClain,  Althea Bridgeport 

McMullen,  Harriet  Ann Lyons  Station 

Mills,  James  Blair Lynn 

Morris,  Barclay  Dennis Montezuma 

Morrow,  Mary Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Murray,  Floyd  Rufus Hammond 

Neal,  Mabel  Hazel Eaton,  Ohio 

Oler,  Hazel  Bessie Williamsburg 

Painter,  Levinus  King New  Castle 

Raiford,  Sallie  Thomasene Ivor,  Va. 

Ratliff,  Russell  Matthew Anderson 

Rees,  Alice  Edna Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Sanders,  William  Henry Columbia  City 

Scott,  Martha  Helen Richmond 

Sharpless,  Caroline  Rebecca Whittier,  Cal. 

Simms,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Richmond 

Smith,  Mary  Emma Selma,  Ohio 

Stalker,  Herman Westfield 

Stanley,  Clinton  Fiske Carlos 

Stanley,  Thomas  Blaine Noblesville 

Taylor,  Mary  Louise Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas,  Isabelle Springfield,  Ohio 

Trueblood,  Charles  Kingsley Richmond 

Wright,  Harvey  Anstice Richmond 

Wright,  Ora  Ethel Fairmount 
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Juniors — Class  of  1914. 


Beckman,  Barbara  Anna. . 

Beery,  Ray  Coppock 

Butler,  Craig-  Dunn 

Cooper,  Gertrude  Melissa 

Coover,  Doris  Ena 

Dillon,  Mary  Allen 

Doan,  Florence  Holbrook 

Doane,  Alice  Mary 

Doggett,  Alfred  Hubert  . . 

Early,  Hazel  Florence 

Fagan,  Riah  Belle 

French,  Alsie  Lasell 

Glidewell,  Ivan  Stanley  . . . 

Hadley,  Mildred 

Hall,  Herbert  Paul 

Henley,  Willice  Jeannette  . 

Henley,  Margaret 

Hieger,  Ruth 

Hill,  Cecilia 

Hodson,  Vera  Jane 

Jay,  Florence 

Jones,  Dorothy  Agnes 

Jones,  Mildred  Margaret.. 

Lamb,  Sidney  Roscoe 

McClellan,  Edward  Earle.. 
McMinn,  Howard  Earnest 
Morrison,  Sarah  Elisabeth 

Parks,  Gladys  Opal 

Peebles,  Roscoe  William  . . 
Pennington,  Elgar  John  . . 
Pickering,  Erma  Ramona.. 
Raiford,  Theodore  Ernest. 
Redmond,  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Rogers,  Harold  Benjamin. 

Rollman,  Ford  Eugene 

Shoemaker,  Ethel  Murrel. 
Spahr,  Walter  Earl 


Richmond 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Aledo,  111. 

Greenfield 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Fairmount 

Indianapolis 

...Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Danville,  Va. 

Wabash 

Columbia  City 

Richmond 

Plainfield 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Paoli 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 

..Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Amo 

Marion 

Columbia  City 

Columbia  City 

Amboy 

Eaton,  Ohio 

Centerville 

Richmond 

Eaton,  Ohio 

Wabash 

Spiceland 

* . . . . Richmond 

Ivor,  Va. 

Kokomo 

Pendleton 

Richmond 

Romney 

Centerville 
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Spekenhier,  Frances  Marie Richmond 

Stanley,  Zachariah  Jay Liberty 

Trueblood,  Howard  Lindley Salem 

Uphaus,  Willard  Edwin Ridgeville 

Von  Runkle,  Nellie Mingo,  Ohio 

Winchester,  Ella  Wood Richmond 

Wolf,  Paul  Henry Morristown 

Wright,  Crystal  Almeeda Richmond 


Sophomores — Class  of  1915. 


Bailey,  Moses 

Baker,  Orville  Ben 

Ballard,  Evalyn  Blanche 

Beeson,  Benjamin  Paul 

Blankenship,  Ruth 

Brownell,  Benjamin  Edward 

Campbell,  Malcolm 

Carey,  Howard  Leslie 

Charles,  Edna  Alice 

Chenoweth,  Donnabelle 

Clark,  Ruth 

Cloyd,  Emerson  Franklin. . . , 

Cooper,  Berry  Willis 

Cox,  Katherine  Harvey 

Cox,  Thomas  Harvey 

Davies,  Mary  Elsie 

Earnest,  Pearl  Irene 

Edwards,  Carleton  Bailey. . . , 

Engle,  Prise  Albert 

Fauquher,  Myrtle 

Fisher,  Robert  Samuel 

Fowler,  Earl  Donald 

Gifford,  Albert  Wallace 

Hardin,  Zelah  Maud 

Harlan,  William  Haydock. . . 

Hinds,  Murlie 

Hoerner,  James  Oswald 

Hollowell,  Arthur 

Huff,  Eleanor 


Portland,  Me. 

Alexandria 

Amboy 

Losantville 

Paragon 

Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Sullivan 

Summitville. 

Mooresville 

Union  City 

Georgetown,  111. 

Farmland 

Greenfield 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

West  Elkton,  Ohio 

Richmond 

Knightstown 

Carlos 

Evansville 

Eaton,  Ohio 

Fairmount 

Richmond 

Rushville 

New  Burlington,  Ohio 

New  Castle 

Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Salem 

Fountain  City 
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Humrichouse,  Nelle St.  Joseph,  111. 

Hutton,  Ulric  Orlando Brighton,  Md. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  Nicholson Richmond 

Johnson,  Geneva Fairmount 

Kinnaman,  Howard  Arthur Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Lancaster,  Cyrus  Newton Carmel 

Logan,  Rheua  Bernice Columbia  City 

McKinney,  Edward  Kirk West  Newton 

Meek,  Hazel  Lee Richmond 

Modisett,  Sylvia  Elnora Atherton 

Moorman,  Annie  Louise Richmond 

Newsom,  Harold  John Azalia 

Nusbaum,  Roland  Lee Richmond 

Peacock,  Joseph  Donald Charlottesville 

Pentz,  Ruth  Anna Columbia  City 

Pierce,  Gertrude Detroit,  Mich. 

Powell,  John  Mark Bryant 

Robbins,  Johnetta  Rena Muncie 

Roberts,  Charles  Joseph Carmel 

Rowe,  Earle  Charles Richmond 

Rupel,  Ernest Bryant 

Schalk,  Frank  Alpheus Richmond 

Schuster,  Katherine  Rachel Liberty 

Shrader,  Inez Greentown 

Stanley,  Edith  Ellen Wabash 

Taggart,  Harold  Francis Richmond 

Tufts,  Helen  Loring Vernon,  N.  Y. 

West,  Marguerite  Mae Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Whinnery,  Mary  Belle Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Wildman,  Edna  Eliza Selma,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Benzette  Nixon Indianapolis 

Wise,  Cora  Mae East  Germantown 

Wood,  Forest  Glenn Bloomingdale 

Freshmen — Class  of  1916. 

Abrams,  Erma  Lucia Osborne,  Ohio 

Barnes,  Harold  Smith Fountain  City 

Beals,  Jesse  Franklin Russiaville 

Benson,  James  Bernard Winchester 
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Blair,  Lula  Mae Fairmount 

Boone,  Bernice Greenfield 

Boone,  Frank  Driver Richmond 

Bowen,  Eaphrim  Fremont Lynn 

Brock,  Virgil  Printis Greensfork 

Campbell,  Hattie  Margaretta Frankfort 

Champe,  Howard  Crull Dublin 

Chandler,  Maurice  Hilliard Indianapolis 

Clark,  Elma Georgetown,  111. 

Coahran,  Emma  Lenore Summitville 

Cox,  Addison  Harris Indianapolis 

Crabb,  Mildred  Marie Richmond 

Craig,  Ailsa Thorntown 

Davis,  Charles  Everett Fairmount 

Ellis,  Everett Sheridan 

Fields,  Decil  Loraine Spiceland 

Glidewell,  Eva  Oneda Plainfield 

Haller,  Ruby  Ruth Richmond 

Hampton,  Edith  Sidney Richmond 

Haworth,  Levi  Gurney Ridgefarm,  111. 

Haworth,  Pearl  Eva Georgetown,  111. 

Henderson,  Georgia  Mary Georgetown,  111. 

Henley,  Mary  Elizabeth Greenfield 

Hiatt,  Fern  Lucile Fairmount 

Hoover,  Ethel  Phebe Richmond 

Hunnicutt,  Margaret  Abigail Economy 

Jones,  Ora  Sarah Fairmount 

Joyner,  Cebren  Winfield Mooresville 

Kessler,  Anna  Lucile Dayton,  Ohio 

Lamont,  Agnes Mooresville 

Laning,  Charles  Edward Richmond 

Laughner,  Pauline  Eunice Lebanon 

Lawrence,  Mabel  Jett Columbia  City 

Lewis,  Louise  Evangeline Pendleton 

Marlatt,  Hilda  Geneva Richmond 

Marvel,  Josiah  Philip Richmond 

Mather,  Mary  Grant Richmond 

McConaha,  Clem Centerville 

McLaughlin,  Mary  Ruth Indianapolis 
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Milligan,  Mabel  Kathaleen ..Waveland 

Mills,  Claude Indianola,  111. 

Mills,  Mark  Carter West  Newton 

Morris,  Ralph  Charles  Zachariah Bloomingdale 

Nusbaum,  Lucile  Elizabeth Richmond 

Overman,  Thomas  Cornelius Danville 

Parker,  Miriam  Patience Carthage 

Pennington,  Everett  Levi Spiceland 

Peterson,  Lawrence  Edward Richmond 

Pritchard,  Pauline  Enid Darlington 

Reed,  Fredda  Doris Parker 

Reed,  Oral Mooresville 

Rich,  Lynore Keokuk,  Iowa 

Richards,  May  Florence Georgetown,  111. 

Roberts,  Walter  Carey Noblesville 

Rollman,  Vesta  Marie Richmond 

Rosenberger,  Helen  Kendall Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Sellars,  Pearl  Marie Mooresville 

Sharpless,  Earl Whittier,  Cal. 

Sieweke,  Carl  Fred Richmond 

Smelser,  Ocea  Marie Richmond 

Stevenson,  Lila  Amelia Richmond 

Sutton,  Don  Franklin Dublin 

Taggart,  Lester Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Test,  Rachel  Irene New  Castle 

Thistlethwaite,  Ardra  Franklin Big  Springs 

Thompson,  Clyda Mooresville 

Underwood,  Mary  Catherine - Pendleton 

Vaughan,  Loumie  Alice Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Wickett,  Ruth  Lillian Fountain  City 

Wilson,  Albert  Harry New  Paris,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Jane  Winifred Danville 

Wiltrout,  Gladys  Marie Richmond 

Winslow,  Lloyd  Earl Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wittenbraker,  Flora  Amelia Evansville 

Wright,  Earl Ridgefarm,  111. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

All  students  who  have  not  taken  the  required  work  in  Rhetoric 
and  Mathematics ; and  all  students  whose  entrance  work  is  not  com- 
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plete  or  who  have  taken  less  than  12  hours  work  in  the  Fall,  Winter 
or  Spring  term,  are  classed  as  Special  Students. 


Addleman,  Blanche Richmond 

Anscombe,  Francis  Charles Richmond 

Bacon,  Mary  Louise Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Bair,  Ethel Portland 

Barnes,  Thomas  Elmer Fountain  City 

Barnett,  Mabel  Alice Mooresville 

Beard,  Stanley Boston 

Bentley,  Robert  Reuben Morristown 

Billman,  Beryl  Irvin Sullivan 

Binford,  Helen  Elizabeth Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Blankenship,  Cordelia Paragon 

Bogue,  Morris  Thomas Bloomingdale 

Bowen,  Grace Noblesville 

Boyd,  Mazie Rushville 

Boyd,  Minnie  Dean Rushville 

Brown,  Russell  Lowell Spiceland 

Brubaker,  Ray  Keith Portland 

Brunson,  Edna Carmel 

Bundy,  Chester  Edmund Converse 

Burke,  Frances Greenfield 

Butler,  Eugene  Bogue Economy 

Butler,  Vonnie  Mae Dublin 

Chandler,  Maurice Indianapolis 

Chappell,  Elsie  Elisabeth Carthage 

Chenoweth,  Leah  Ruth Lynn 

Compton,  Geneva  Grace Bridgeport 

Converse,  Blair Richmond 

Cox,  Ed Richmond 

Cox,  John  Alden Earlham 

Culver,  Estella  Grace Wabash 

Cummins,  Agnes Richmond 

Darnell,  Joseph  Roy Richmond 

Daum,  Ruth  Christie Tipton 

Davis,  Walter  Clayton Richmond 

* Dean,  Lillian  Bliss Richmond 


* Deceased. 
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Deuker,  Edna 

Doddridge,  Emmet  Franklin 

Dunn,  Helen  Jeanette 

Edwards,  Walter  Jack 

Eliason,  Laura  Inez 

Elliott,  Howard  Hunt 

Elwell,  Marie 

Evans,  John  Goldsbury 

Fellows,  Myrtle  Laura 

Gant,  Helen 

Gates,  Cora  May 

Gilbert,  Charles 

Gilbert,  Marvin 

Girty,  Fred  John 

Greene,  Dorsie 

Griffis,  Brandon 

Griffith,  Jesse  Newton 

Guild,  William  Merritt 

Hadley,  Fred 

Hadley,  Lawrence  Burton. . . 
Hadley,  Leland  Thompson  . . 

Haisley,  Chester  David 

Hasty,  Inez 

Hathaway,  Lois 

Henley,  Eloise  Dickey 

Henshaw,  Bernice  Barnes  . . . 

Hiatt,  Edna  Elizabeth 

Hill,  Samuel  Henley 

Hollowed,  Frederick  Thomas 

Hughbanks,  Ora 

Hunt,  Maurice  Llewelyn 

Hunt,  Ona  Rose 

Hurd,  Jessie  Helena 

Hurst,  Howard  Elijah. ...... 

Jay,  Willard  Bain 

Jenkins,  Clarence  Paul 

Jessup,  Amy  Lois 

Jones,  Claburn  Everett 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram 


Richmond 

Centerville 

Union  City 

Indianapolis 

Centerville 

Richmond 

Milton 

Bloomingdale 

Noblesville 

Greenfield 

Lyons  Station 

Mooreland 

Wabash 

Richmond 

Gate,  Okla. 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Muncie 

Bloomingdale 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Richmond 

Fountain  City 

Richmond 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Indianapolis 

Dunreith 

Winchester 

Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Plainfield 

, . .Washington,  D.  C. 

Danville 

Walton 

Milton 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Carmel 

Chicago,  111. 

Richmond 
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Kellum,  Edna  Priscilla Camby 

Kelsay,  Eunice  Victoria Amboy 

Kenworthy,  Richard  Luther Richmond 

King,  Vivian Richmond 

Kneisley,  Elisha New  Paris,  Ohio 

Koll,  Anna Richmond 

Kyte,  Leila  Marion Victor,  N.  Y. 

Kyte,  Mabel  Mildred Victor,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Allen Ridgefarm,  111. 

Leeds,  Ruby Richmond 

Lewis,  Glenn  Roy Fairmount 

Lindley,  Anna  Catherine Salem 

Macy,  Alice  Lilian Richmond 

Madden,  Alma  Gulia Georgetown,  111. 

Magaw,  Paul Richmond 

Maier,  Lula  Marie Covington,  Ohio 

McCray,  Essie  Florence Wilkinson 

McKee,  Myron  Seth Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Jessie  Carpenter Richmond 

Miller,  Harry  Scott Richmond 

Moffett,  Ruth  Elsie Knightstown 

Morrison,  Louis  Agassiz Richmond 

Parke,  Royden  Edwin  Richmond 

Patterson,  Pauline Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio 

Pearson,  Mildred  Lorine Indianapolis 

Pentz,  Alice  Saloma Columbia  City 

Peterson,  Harold  Hill Chicago 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  Estelle Mooresville 

Pollock,  Chelsea  Alfred Camden,  Ohio 

Popoff,  Lincoln  Minko Plevna,  Bulgaria 

Raiford,  Elias  Wistar Ivor,  Va. 

Ratliff,  Anna  Pauline Fairmount 

Reed,  Horace  William Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

Roll,  Mary  Eliza Haviland,  Ohio 

Runge,  Edith  Ellen Richmond 

Sage,  Estella  May Rensselaer 

Scott,  Ruth  Eloise Richmond 

Sedgwick,  John  Richard,  Jr Richmond 

Seifert,  Freda  Claire ...Richmond 
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Semler,  Charles  Alvin Milton 

Shipley,  Leah  May Northfield,  Vt. 

Shireman,  Mary  Elizabeth Martinsville 

Shofer,  Marc  Rutherford Richmond 

Shute,  Eleonora  Harlan Richmond 

Schultz,  Irvin  Tabor Wilkinson 

Spahr,  Cora Centerville 

Sparks,  Sarah  Helen Richmond 

Sprague,  Alice  May Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Stanton,  James  Marc Richmond 

Starbuck,  Alice  Elizabeth Modoc 

Stevens,  Cecil  Earl Centerville 

Stevens,  Gladys  Pearl Centerville 

Strawbridge,  Rachel  Williams Chicago,  111. 

Thomas,  Marjorie Richmond 

Thornburgh,  Margaret Richmond 

Trueblood,  Cecil Salem 

Vickrey,  Parke  Edwin Bloomingdale 

Vore,  Alice  Irene Richmond 

Wagner,  Alma Milton 

Wallace,  Silas  Willard Spring  City,  Tenn. 

Watanabe,  Yuri Idzu,  Japan 

Webb,  Helen  Child Indianapolis 

Wells,  Mary  Luella Indianapolis 

Williams,  Albert  Roscoe Dunreith 

Willett,  Wilma Richmond 

Winslow,  Edwin  Fay Carthage 

Wood,  Lester  Leo Parker 

Woodgate,  Haworth Greenwood 

Woolley,  Harry  Herbert Richmond 

Wright,  Edna  Estella Danville 

Wollam,  Roy  Hiram Centerville 

Summer  School  Students 

Anscombe,  Francis  Charles Richmond 

Bair,  Ethel Portland 

Barlow,  Arline Richmond 

Beeson,  Benjamin  Paul Losantville 

Blose,  Joseph Centerville 
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Butler,  Vonnie  Mae Dublin 

Cox,  John Earlham 

Davis,  Lawrence Fairmount 

Doren,  Alice  Macartney Dayton,  Ohio 

Ferris,  Katie Brookville 

Fisher,  Mary  Katherine Richmond 

Hill,  Cecilia Bloomingdale 

Howes,  Mary Richmond 

Hughbanks,  Ora Plainfield 

Hurst,  Howard  Elijah Milton 

Hunt,  Lolie Sheridan 

Johnson,  Rowena  Pearl ...Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner Richmond 

Lammott,  Ross Richmond 

Lynch,  Nellie Crawfordsville 

Macy,  Forrest Economy 

Madden,  Alma  Gulia Georgetown,  111. 

McClellan,  Edward Eaton,  Ohio 

McClellan,  George Eaton,  Ohio 

Mendenhall,  Jessie  Carpenter Richmond 

Meyer,  Caroline Lebanon 

Morrow,  Edwina  Barr Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Moorman,  Annie  Louise Richmond 

Newsom,  Belva  Hannah Elizabethtown 

Oler,  Hazel  Bessie Williamsburg 

Phelps,  Sara  Eva Richmond 

Raiford,  Sallie  Thomasene Ivor,  Va. 

Reynolds,  Bertha  Frances Straughn 

Roberts,  Charles  Dewitt Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Roberts,  Ruth Lewisburg,  Ohio 

Sanders,  William  Henry Columbia  City 

Schlotterbeck,  John Eldorado,  Ohio 

Schuster,  Katherine  Rachel Liberty 

Scott,  Martha  Helen Richmond 

Snyder,  Marie  Anna Milton 

Vickrey,  Elbert  Allen Bloomingdale 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

STUDENTS  TAKING  MUSIC  ONLY 

Barnard,  Nina  May Liberty 

Beck,  Marjorie Richmond 

Brown,  Marie Richmond 

Chenoweth,  Lois Richmond 

Clements,  Mary Richmond 

Coate,  Esther Richmond 

Curtis,  Winifred Richmond 

Cutter,  Mildred Richmond 

Davis,  Marguerite Richmond 

Doan,  Marguerite Richmond 

Drake,  Fay  Marie Richmond 

Druley,  Caroline Boston 

Friedgin,  Ruth Richmond 

Geers,  Helen Richmond 

Gentle,  Margaret Richmond 

Hadley,  Helen Richmond 

Hawley,  Gertrude New  Paris,  Ohio 

Heitbrink,  Caroline Richmond 

Horne,  Marguerite  Geneve Centerville 

Hough,  Orpha Richmond 

Howell,  Ruth Modoc 

Hutton,  Miriam Richmond 

Iliff,  Mary Richmond 

Jones,  Nelly Milton 

Kessler,  Mary Richmond 

Land,  Dorothy Richmond 

Lantz,  Jessie Milton 

Macy,  Mabel Richmond 

McPherson,  Alta Richmond 

Murray,  Maxine Richmond 

Neff,  Mabel Richmond 

Nicholson,  Caroline  Lucile Richmond 

Nicholson,  Samuel  Francis Richmond 

Nusbaum,  Mildred Richmond 

Pennell,  Ruth Richmond 

Pfafflin,  Meta Richmond 

Pierce,  Lorine Mooreland 
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Rehling,  Nellie. 

Sage,  Lois 

Seidel,  Eleanor 
Smyser,  Lucy.. 
Wiltrout,  Ruth. 


. Richmond 
Rensselaer 
. Richmond 
. Richmond 
. Richmond 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  TAKING  MUSIC 

Bacon,  Mary  Louise Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Boyd,  Mazie Rushville 

Campbell,  Hattie  Margaretta Frankfort 

Chenoweth,  Leah  Ruth Lynn 

Craig,  Alsie Thorntown 

Cummins,  Agnes Richmond 

Deuker,  Edna Richmond 

Dunn,  Helen  Jeanette Union  City 

Emerson,  Fred  Wilbert Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Fields,  Decil  Loraine Spiceland 

Gant,  Helen Greenfield 

Haworth,  Pearl  Eva Georgetown,  111. 

Henderson,  Georgia  Mary Georgetown,  111. 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner Richmond 

Kelsay,  Eunice  Victoria Amboy 

Kessler,  Anna  Lucile Dayton,  Ohio 

King,  Vivian Richmond 

Macy,  Alice Richmond 

Maier,  Lula  Marie Covington,  Ohio 

Pearson,  Mildred  Lorine Indianapolis 

Rich,  Lynore Keokuk,  Iowa 

Rollman,  Vesta  Marie Richmond 

Runge,  Edith  Ellen Richmond 

Sharpless,  Caroline Whittier,  Cal. 

Spahr,  Walter Centerville 

Sprague,  Alice  May Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Strawbridge,  Rachel  Williams Chicago 

Thomas,  Marjorie Richmond 

Underwood,  Mary  Catharine Pendleton 

Vaughan,  Loumie  Alice Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Watanabe,  Yuri Idzu,  Japan 

Wiltrout,  Gladys  Marie Richmond 

Wood,  Lester  Leo Parker 
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STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGE  EXTENSION  COURSES 

Barlow,  Arline Richmond 

Boggs,  Judge Richmond 

Bond,  Martha  Emma Richmond 

Fisher,  Edgar  Andrew Richmond 

Gardner,  Alonzo Richmond 

Heironimus,  Norval  Chase Richmond 

Horney,  Martha Richmond 

Jones,  Edna  Blanche Richmond 

Jones,  Esther  Jane Richmond 

Lott,  Mamie Richmond 

Mott,  Thomas  Abbott Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  Grimes Richmond 

Perry,  Lola Richmond 

Phelps,  Sara  Eva Richmond 

Steely,  George  Andrew , Richmond 

Sudhoff,  Elizabeth Richmond 

Waggoner,  Walter New  Paris,  Ohio 

Wessel,  Ethel  Mae Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  Anne Richmond 

Wissler,  William  Oscar Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada Richmond 

Wright,  William  Russell Richmond 
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STATISTICS 

Number  of  Students  in  all  Lists 542 

Number  of  Students  taking  Music  only 43 

Number  of  Students  exclusive  of  Duplicates 474 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATES 


Indiana  

371 

Wisconsin 

2 

Ohio  

33 

Kentucky 

1 

Illinois  

19 

Maine 

1 

Michigan 

5 

Missouri  

1 

New  York  

.......  4 

New  Jersey  

1 

Virginia 

4 

Oklahoma 

1 

California 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Iowa 

3 

Tennessee 

1 

Maryland  

3 

Texas  

1 

Kansas  

2 

Vermont  

1 

North  Carolina  ...... 

South  Dakota 

2 

2 

Bulgaria  

1 

Washington,  D.  C 

2 

Japan  

1 
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